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ments been made in reference tc 
he great value and political advantages 
to be attained by taking immediate 
] ion of our Pacific frontier, and 
thereby ; Tord) asa 1 easy pro- 
fection to our ¢ el d ring 
an inducement private enterprise t 
direct its attention that way. But 
even now our people s to 
be awakened to lts g1 ing 
agricultural, as well as political and 
( 1ercial importance; the daily 
aggressions there made upon the treaty- 
ri ind fh I ul ] by that 
m yy creatl lL < ! en ne of 
} i! j } hit . 
Com power and 
dispositt t » € | 1 oO! t 
} elde ! trous East 
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and 
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been | ved upon \ vond. 
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th [ Pm OST Ss Ol enter 
prising 1 were 
ot cont el ever Within 
sight of the | homestead t re- 
solved to try their for ( the 
prairies of Illinois, or among the open- 
ings of Wisconsin and Iowa. Itis not 
long since a resolution to settle on the 
banks of the Ohio was ridiculed 
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through all enterprising New England 
as dreamy and pre posterous in the ex- 
treme. ‘The good old Puritan mothers 
Were active in circulating pamphlets 
and caricatures, depicting in the most 
glowing colors, the poverty and wretch- 
edness “of those fool-hardy emigrants 
who left the hills and rock-bound 
shores of their early homes to dwell so 
far away in the savage wilderness. 
We remember to have seen one, pub- 
lished within the past thirty years, 
which represente d a family returning 
from the “ barren and desolate West, 
so starved and forlorn that they could 
with difficulty retrace their foolish 
steps. The wife, with half a dozen 
sick children, was bolstered ina rickety 
cart, into which was harnessed, with 
cords and siraps, an old raw-boned 
horse which was trying to feed at some 
low dry mullen stalks by the wayside; 
while the father, leaning on a crutch 
and a staff, was directing some ragged 
boys to go into a wretched log cabin to 
beg for food. The German Flats, on 
the Mohawk, in those times, were so 
far away from home, that whoever 
settled there could never be expected 
to return more than once m a life-time. 
The Genesee Valley and the Holland 
Purchase were quite oat of the known 
world. But those clouds are all dis- 
persed, and with them the huge bug- 
bears which they shadowed. A few 
days of agreeable travel, at a trifling 
expense, now bring the once unap- 
proachable West into next-door neigh- 
borhood with New England itself. 
Another quarter of a century, at the 
same ratio of advancement, will see 
our frontier settlements at the base of 
the Rocky Mountains, or, if proper 
steps are t taken ", cur government, on 
the shores of the Pacific; and wee ily 
mails passing and = issing from Ban- 
gor to the city of ‘‘ Chenook” at the 
mouth of the Columbia. 

Some narrow-minded politicians have 
asserted that our territory is large 
enough already, without going west of 
the Rocky Mountains, and that the 
expense of settling that country, and 
of maintaining our rights against the 
assumptions of England, will cost more 
than it will come to; and hence, that 
our country had better relinquish all 
idea of ever occupying that beautiful 
and glorious region. It is better, say 


they, to make an offering of it to the 
avarice of English capitalists, and the 
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unbounded ambition of that haughty, 
overbearing, and wicked nation, than 
to contend about a territory of so litile 
consequence: better placate their fa- 
vor at such trifling y expense, by grant- 
ing all they ask—or rather de mand, for 
England does not ask—than to hazard 
a rupture, perhaps another war, with 
our fatherland. Such men are both 
ignorantand unpatriotic. They neither 
know the value of Oregon,nor care for 
the rights and honor of their country. 
To correct the errors into which such 
minds have fallen, and to extend more 
generally correet information upon this 
subject, which is daily increasing in 
interest, we design in the present Ar- 
ticle to present our readers a_ brief 
description of the position, extent, in- 
ternal resources, and commercial and 
portance of this beautiful, 
rich, healthy and magnificent portion 
of our national domain. We will also 
sive a clear and reliable statement of 
the grounds upon which our claim to 
its ownership rests, and the reasons 


political im 


‘ 
1 
i 


whv we are bold in asserting that 


England has, rightfully, no claims at 
all upon the Pacitic coast 

By the Florida Treaty, ¢ nelude ia 
Washington, February 22, 1819, Spain 


agreed that the boundary line between 
her possessions and the United States 
after reaching the Arkansas, “ shal] 
follow the course of the southern bank 
of that river to its source, in latitude 
42° north; and thence by that parallel 
of latitude to the South sea.” Vexi 

confirmed the same boundary by the 
treaty of January 12, 1828. This fixes 
the southem boundary definitely and 
bevond cavil. The treaty with Russia 
concluded at St. Petersburgh, April 17, 
1824, establishes tl of 54° 40 








he latitue le 
as the line south of which that nation 
had no claims, and would make no 
settlements, and north of which the 
United States should attempt none 
These are the proper and leg ritimate 

boundaries of Oregon on the south and 
north, giving a length of 12° 40’, or 
more than §00 miles. Its western 
boundary is the Pacific, its eastern the 
Rocky Mountains, on an average about 
600 miles in breadth. By eomparison, 
it will be seen that this te rritory con- 
tains nearly 500,000 square miles, or 
one-fifth more than the original thirteen 
States, including Maine and Vermont, 
and more than four times as much as 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, and is 


- 
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undoubtedly capable of sustaining a 
proportionable number of people. Ore- 
gon is not, as we have recently heard 
it spoken of, a poor, valueless tract of 
barren waste, a pittance so diminutive 
as not to be worth contending for; but 
an immense region, capable of becom- 
ing one of the finest, richest, and most 
densely populated portions of our coun- 
try. Allowing only 50 persons to a 
a: mile, (England has 291, Ireland 

Holland 254, Massachusetts 98), 
it ‘nou sustain 24,000,000 souls, one- 
quarter more than the present popula- 
tion of the whole United States. 

By consulting the maps it will be 
seen that some geographers place the 
northern boundary at 49° north latitude. 
This is done in cordance with a sug- 
gestion made by Henry Clay, when 
Secretary of State, ina letter to Mr. 


Gallatin, then minister at the court of 


St. James, dated June 19th, 1826, to 
propose a settlement of this boundary 
by relinquishing our just claims to all 
land north of the same parallel of lati- 
tude which now forms our frontier line 
from the Lake of the Woods to the 
Rocky Mountains. This was offering 
to make straight work, by “ splitting 
the difference” between right and 
wrong, justice and arrogant cupidity. 
England did not accede to the proposi- 
tion; but, flattered by the offer of so 
much, she became characteristically 
insolent, and clamored for more, offer- 
ing, on her part, to follow the 49th 
degree until it reached the Columbia 
river, then the channel of the same to 
its mouth. This would have carried 
off more than half of the extent, and 
three-fourths of the value of that terri- 
tory. It wasrejected, of course. Dip- 
lomatists should be cautious how they 
make, in their generosity, propositions 
to deviate from the direct path of the 
strictest justice in the case about which 
they are negotiating. There is no half 
way between truth, right, justice, and 
their opposites. If concessions and ac- 
cessions are required, they should he 
mutual ; otherwise, strict justice should 
be unyieldingly insistedon. The claim 
of the United States to the lands north 
of latitude 49°, and south of 54° 40’, is, 
except in so far as that claim rests upon 
the purchase of Louisiana of the French, 


just as good as that south of the Co- 


lumbia river, and depends upon pre- 
cisely the same proofs for its establish- 
ment. If England can justly assert her 


right to control one portion, she may 
on the same ground claim all the rest, 

for nothing was ever said or done about 
a division line except as a matter of 
compromise. Our right, founded on 
priority of discovery, occupation, ces- 
sion, and extension by contiguity, is as 
good to one part as the other, as shall 
be shown when we come to consult the 
authorities on which our clairn rests. 

Before entering into an examination 
of the justice of our claims, a brief de- 
scription of the country will not be 
misplaced, that we may ascertain 
whether it is worth the trouble of the 
investigation; or whether it would not 
be wiser to Jet it remain as it is, a 
beautiful wilderness, ravaged of its 
treasures daily by the emissaries of an 
overbearing and avaricious foreign mo- 
nopoly, and its inhabitants cheated and 
enslaved by the subjects of a govern- 
ment which boasts so ostentatiously of 
its friendship for poor Africans, while 
it persists, in every quarter of its wide- 
spread empire, in ‘deeds of the darkest 
oppression; and actually permits, in 
many of its colonies, the slavery of the 
natives whom it has first robbed of their 
lands, and made dependent upon the 
cruelty of its tender mercies, not only 
for protection but for existence. 

Our means for preparing a brief de- 
scription of Oregon, though rather lim- 
ited, are sufficiently authentic and uni- 
form to insure a correct outline of its 
general features and advantages, resting 
in every instance upon the testimony 
of personal observation. They will be 
found ample enough for our present 
purpose. 


The surface of Oregon is broken and 
mountainous. It presents, however, 
many extensive valleys of the finest soil 
in the world, and some wide-spreading 
plains capable of being made exceed- 
ingly productive. It is not much more 
hilly than some parts o if New England, 
though its mountains are on a much 
more magnificent scale. This diversi- 
fied surface affords almost every variety 
of climate, from the mild and frostless 
[talian winters, where flowers bloom 
perennial, to the everlasting glaciers of 
its Alpine heights; and, hence, it is 
suited to nearly every kind of agricul- 
tural production. Its streams are in- 
numerable, and so rapid as to afford the 
finest water power, unlimited in extent, 
and never failing, being supplied by the 
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melting snows which hang upon the 
mountain tops. An abundance of the 
most excellent timber grows upon the 
borders of the prairies, along the mar- 
gins of rivers, and upon the sides of the 
hills. Marble, granite, clay, and coal 
have been found, and some of the com- 
mon minerals. Little is known, how- 
ever, except of some parts of its surface. 
Future explorations will develope its 
hidden treasures, and active industry 
will fit them for the use of that enter- 
prising people who will, at no distant 
day, rejoice in the occupation of its fair 
and fertile expanse. 

Rivers.—It is along the banks of 
boatable rivers. that the trapper and 
trafficker, as well as the explorer in 
new countries, most generally direct 
their course, because there communica- 
tion is less difficult. Hitherto our 
knowledge of Oregon has been chiefly 
restricted to the rivers, and the valleys 
and mountains contiguous. Very little 
is known of the regions more interior. 
This will, in part, account for the un- 
favorable reports of some travellers, 
who have visited that country, respect- 
ing certain portions being so broken 
and barren as to be uninhabitable. 
What opinion would a traveller form 
of the fertility of New York by passing 
up the Hudson River and thence to 
Lake Champlain ; or of New England, 
by following the usual routes of travel ? 

The Columbia is the great river of 
the west, the largest which falls into 
the Pacific from America. It is a noble 
stream, destined to become the great 
thoroughfare across the continent. Its 
branches are gathered from all parts of 
the territory except the north-west and 
south-west, which form valleys of in- 
tersection with this great channel, run- 
ning nearly through the centre. It 
discharges an immense volume of wa- 
ter, as it is of great depth; but its 
navigation is occasionally obstructed by 
falls and rapids. Canoes and flat boats 
ascend it nearly 900 miles, with one or 
two portages. Large ships can ascend 
about 90 miles, and those of not over 
fifteen feet draught, to the Cascades, 
nearly 40 miles farther. 

The entrance to the Columbia is at 
present difficult ; and, for lack of pilots, 
light-houses, buoys, and correct charts, 
isrendered somewhat dangerous. The 
U. 8. ship Peacock, attached to the 
Exploring Expedition, was lost in at- 
tempting to pass the bar which extends 


from Point Adams towards Cape Han- 
cock (Disappointment) on the opposite 
shore. It is said that the water is 
never less than 25 or 30 feet deep in 
the channel; but when the western 
winds prevail, heavy seas are rolled in, 
which, meeting the strong current set- 
ting out, present a terrific line of break- 
ers. There is no doubt, however, that 
good pilots would be able at all times 
to take vessels into the safe harbor be- 
hind Cape Hancock, especially if assist- 
ed by a steam tow-boat. 

‘The principal rivers falling into the 
Columbia are—on the south, the 
Willamet, Chutes, Lewis, Spokane, 
Clarke, and Flat Bow; on the north, 
the Cowlitz and O’Kanagan. These, 
with the exception of the Willamet 
and Lewis, are not of much conse- 
quence, except for rafting and manu- 
facturing purposes, being boatable only 
short distances, and for small craft. 

Mountains.—In addition to the Rocky 
Mountains, which constitute the divid- 
ing ridge between the Aulantic and 
Pacific; and form the eastern boundary 
of Oregon, there are two other distinct 
ranges running nearly parallel to each 
other and the sea coast, which divide 
the territory naturally into three grand 
divisions, both as regards climate and 
productions. The first, or Cascade 
(California) chain, commences at a dis- 
tance varying from 75 to 100 miles from 
the ocean, and is a continuation of the 
Snow Mountains of California. Some 
peaks in this range rise to the height 
of 14,000 feet, and are covered with 
eternal snow. 

The Blue Mountains are 150 miles 
east of the former, and by no means so 
formidable. With the exception of the 
part near the Lewis River, called Sal- 
mon Mountains, none of their peaks, 
yet seen, reach the altitude of perpetual 
snows. Through them, as well as 
through the Rocky Mountains, several 
easy passes have been already disco- 
vered. From this chain several small 
ranges branch off laterally towards 
these on either side. Most of the 
mountains in this region are volcanic, 
and the marks of former eruptions are 
distinctly manifest. Other mountains 
are scattered over the territory. The 
coast is generally broken and hilly. 

Climate and Productions.—All trav- 
ellers agree in their testimony respect- 
ing the extreme mildness, equability, 
and salubrity of the climate of Oregon, 
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and the astonishing exuberance of its 
productions. No other section of the 
United States can compare with it. It 
is never visited by the north and east 
winds which sweep, with such chill 
and furious freedom, over the Atlantic 
States and down the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi. The prevailing winds are 
from the west, and partake of the tem- 
perature of the ocean from which they 
come, cool in summer and warm in 
winter. The lower region, or that 
west of the Cascade Mountains, is rare- 
ly visited with snow, nor that portion 
south of the Columbia with severe 
frosts. Vegetation grows luxuriantly 
in mid winter. The Willamet valley, 
which lies close under this range, and 
of which more is known than any other 
part of the territory, is represented as 
the most beautiful, productive, and 
healthful spot in the world—the real, 
tangible, literal Eldorado, discovered at 
last. It is 250 miles long, and from 10 
to 50 wide. One visitor says of it, “In 
beauty of scenery, fertility of soil, and 
other natural advantages, no portion of 
our country surpasses it.” 

“The healthfuloess of this country 
is unquestionable. With the exception 
of some few low and swampy spots on 
the banks of the Columbia, at and be- 
low the junction of the Willamet, the 
whole region of the Columbia enjoys a 
clear and fine atmosphere, and an ex- 
emption from all the ordinary causes of 
endemic disease.” 

Another gentleman, Mr. W. A. Sla- 

cum, (Mr. Cushing’s Report to twenty- 
fifth Congress, 3d Session, No. 101), 
says: * In: ascending this beautiful river 
(W illamet), even in midwinter, you 
find both sides clothed in evergreen, 
presenting a more beautiful prospect 
than the Ohioin June. + * 
The land is of the most superior quali- 
ty, rich alluvial deposite, yielding, in 
several instances, the first year, 50 
bushels of fine wheat to the acre. 
* * * + The pastures at this day 
(January 12th) are covered with the 
richest grasses, eight to twelve inches 
high. I should be almost afraid to 
speak of the extraordinary mildness of 
the climate of this country were I not 
enabled to present: thermometrical ob- 
servations.” 

A writer before quoted, says: “‘ Trees 
sometimes attain to three hundred feet 
height, and twelve to fourteen feet dia- 
meter, and very often to that of two 





hundred feet and proportionate thick- 
ness, and where forests are very dense.” 

Capt. Lewis states that he measured 
some piues that were thirty-six feet in 
circumference, and one that was forty- 
two, which attained the height of three 
hundred feet; but usually, he says, 
they do not rise higher than two hun- 
dred or two hundred and thirty feet. 
Martin, in his History of the British 
Colonies, says: “‘ The trees are remark- 
able for the greatest beauty, and for 
rising sometimes to a height of three 
hundred feet, with a girth of forty-five 
feet; and many of the forest timbers 
tower two hundred feet before they 
branch.” 

The climate of the middle region is 
colder, though equally salubrious and 
healthful. Snows occasionally fall, 
but do not last long. Cattle can pro- 
cure their own food during the winter. 

The upper region, as we approach 
the Rocky mountains, grows much 
colder, and the lands are less produc- 
tive. The atmosphere is very dry, and 
the temperature varies gradually be- 
tween day and night. 

To all this we would add the con- 
cluding remarks of Lieut. Wilkes’ re- 
cent report: “Few portions of the 
globe, in my opinion, are to be found 
so rich in soil, so diversified in surface, 
or so capable of being rendered the 
happy abode of an industrious and 
civilized community. For beauty of 
scenery and salubrity of climate, it is 
not surpassed. It is peculiarly adapted 
for an agricultural and pastoral people, 
and no portion of the world beyond the 
tropics can be found that will yield so 
readily with moderate labor, to the 
wants of man.” 

All the productions of the States, 
except Indian corn, grow luxuriantly 
and produce abundantly. The experi- 
ment of raising maize by help of irriga- 
tion had not been sufficient to deter- 
mine its productiveness. Oranges, 
lemons, citrons, pomegranates ‘and 
vegetables common to the warm cli- 
mates can be cultivated here. The 
trial has been already made and found 
to be successful. The cotton plant is 
said to flourish well. The raising of 
cattle and sheep must become an ex- 
tensive and profitable business, as no 
labor is required to store their food, or 
furnish stables in winter. 

Resources and Trade.—The indige- 
nous products of Oregon are immense, 





They will for along time afford the 
means of an extensive and profitable 
trade with the Islands and coast of the 
Pacific. Timber of all essential kinds 
except walnut, and of the finest quality, 
is abundant, and can be easily obtained 
and prepared for market. It grows in 


great profusion along the banks of 


boatable rivers, into which fall smaller 
and more rapid streams which afford 
an endless number of most excellent 
mill seats. Lumber will, for ages to 
come, furnish a leading article of ex- 
port. It can be prepared at a small ex- 
pense, and forwarded with little delay. 
The demand is great and must con- 
tinue to increase, as the population in- 
creases along the coast and on the Pa- 
cific Islands. The prices are high and 
will not be very likely to be much di- 
minished. The Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny—with an energy common to tres- 
passing monopolists, who generally 
desire to lose no time, conscious it is 
short—have already erected saw and 
flouring mills on the bank of the Co- 
lumbia a few miles above Vancouver, 
their principal establishment. Their 
saw-mill cuts over 2,000 feet of boards 
daily, the year round. This lumber, 
when shipped to the Sandwich Islands, 

brings from $60 to $100 per thousand, 
according to quality. Mr. Kelly says: 
‘Some notion of the amount of lumber 
exported may be obtained from the 
fact that the vessel which bore me 
from Oregon to the Sandwich Islands, 
brought out thec omple ment ofa quan- 
tity of boards contracted for at the 
price of $20,000.” 

Immense quantities of the finest sal- 
mon ascend all the principal streams, 
and may be taken from May to Sep- 
tember. In the small streams, just 
below impassable falls, they collect in 
such masses that it is difficult to ford 
the river without treading on them. 
This would seem incredible, were it not 
within the memory of men still living, 
that such quantities were once found 
in some streams of New England. ve 
sixty years ago, at Bellows Falls, « 
the Connecticut, the finest shad were 
taken by hand from small rivulets 
which run into the eddy below the falls, 
which formed the head of navigation 
to these inland explorers from the 
“vasty deep.” 

The principal article to which the 
attention of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, and of all who have visited that 
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country for trade, has been directed, is 
the furs which have hitherto been found 
in great abundance, and have afforded 
incalculable a By being over- 
done, the stock, for the last few years, 
has been declining. At present this 
trade is entirely lost to the United 
States, through the interference of 
British monopoly, which has contrived 
to get it all into its own hands, and has 
had the ability to keep it there. Since 
1821, the time of the coalition of the 
Hudson Bay end Northwest Compa- 
nies, the income to the Americans had, 
in 1840, been abeued from $340,991 
to $40,000, and in the direct trade with 
China, from $142,599 to $2,368. In 
the same time the income to the Bri- 
tish company has continued to increase 
in a ratio sufficient to raise the stocks 
from 60 per cent. below, to near 150 
per cent. above par, since 1828, or from 
$60,000 to $100,000 annually. It was 
then $894,879,85. This increase, how- 
ever, has not all been derived from furs, 
but from agriculture, commerce, and 
other sources of profit which are put 
within its reach. Animals, yielding 
furs, are undoubtedly less abundant 
than formerly, especially in the Co- 
lumbia valley, owing to the indiscri- 
minate slaughter of old and young 
animals, and in summer as well as 
winter; for it should be known that 
the agents of the company have oo 
sued a very different policy in Orego 
especially in the sout hern part of it, 
from that observed by them east of the 
mountains where their title is better 
founded; there they hunt only a few 
years in succession in the same district, 
then abandon it until it is restocked. 
By this process, the sources of their 
business remain good, where, while 
their possession is only on sufferance, 
they take all they can find. 

The soil and climate are suited 
nearly all kinds of agricultural pro- 
ductions. As the profits arising from 
the furs must necessarily decrease, as 
the country becomes settled, attention 
will be turned to the cultivation of the 
soil, and the various grains, together 
with cattle, hides, tallow, beef, pork, 
butter, cheese, and wool, will consti- 
tute the leading articles of export. 
All these articles can be produced at 
little cost, and in great abundance, and 
find a ready market and high prices, in 
most of the ports of the Pacific. 

Our vessels engaged in the whale 
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fisheries, which now go into foreign 
ports for supplies and repairs, would 
soon find their way into the excellent 
harbors in Paget’s Sound, and take in 
all their supplies from their own coun- 
trymen. ‘This would form a source of 
considerable irade, especially after it 
became known that all articles neces- 
sary for the business could be afforded 
there much cheaper than at home. In 
1841, over sixty American whaling ves- 
sels went into a single port in the 
Sandwich Islands, which carried near 
one thousand men. It is estimated 
that there are six hundred and fifty 
vessels employed in the whale fisher- 
ies, more than half of which go into 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘To supply the men 
employed in that part of the business, 
with beef, pork, flour, &c., and to fit 
the vessels with casks, all of which can 
be more easily produced in Oregon, 
than in any other part of the United 
States, amounts, annually, to more 
than $3,000,000. At least two thirds 
of this amount would be purchased in 
the ports of that country, if they could 
be obtained there. Nowhere can such 
articles be procured at less expense. 
Besides, the building of ships for that 
and other purposes can be carried on 
there at a less expense than in Atlantic 
ports. A ship-yard has already been 
established at Vancouver, by the Hud- 
son Bay Company. At Gray’s Har- 
bor, at the mouth of the Umpqua, 
or on Paget’s Sound, extensive estab- 
lishments might be formed, for the best 
timber is found near them, and in great 
abundance. 

No part of the western coast of 
America is better suited to commerce 
than Oregon, for none is possessed of 
such immense resources. The Colum- 
bia is the only river of any consequence 
from Cape Horn to Behring’s Strait, 
and Juan de Fuca leads to a harbor 
equal to any, being easy of access, 
safe, and sufficiently capacious for all 
the navies of the world. 

Indians.—The Indians in this terri- 
tory are, comparatively speaking, not 
very numerous. In the opinion of the 
managers of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, they do not exceed one hundred 
thousand, not more than one to five 
square miles. Lieutenant Wilkes com- 

utes them at twenty thousand only. 

n their general character they are 
less ferocious and warlike than those 
east of the mountains, but more indo- 
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lent and filthy in their habits, and des- 
titute and degraded in their condition. 

From a sense of duty to them, and 
from the feelings of a common hu- 
manity, if for no other reason, our 
Governmeiit ought to extend its juris- 
diction over Oregon, to protect its na- 
tive inhabitants from the cruelty and 
fraud now practised upon them. The 
present mode of treatment adopted by 
our Government is humane and just, 
and the best probably which, under 
the circumstances, could be adopted. 
At present, Oregon is a modern land 
of Nod, where every cruel and inhu- 
man outlaw, and renegade from civi- 
lized nations, may commit his depre- 
dations with impunity, and the poor 
Indian, more than any other, becomes 
the principal sufferer. Immpelled by the 
highest sense of honor, justice, pa- 
triotism, and philanthropy, we should 
extend the broad wing of our liberal 
institutions over the unprotected red 
men of the western borders, and secure 
them from that baseness of private and 
reckless cupidity of which they are now 
made the victims. 

Of the Missionary establishments in 
this Territory, Lieutenant Wilkes re- 
marks: “ Little has yet been effected 
by them in christianizing the natives. 
They are principally engaged in the 
cultivation of the mission farms, and 
in the care of their own stock, in order 
to obtain fiocks and herds for them- 
selves, most of them having selected 
lands. As far as my personal observa- 
tion went, in the part of the country 
where the missionaries reside, there 
are very few Indians to engage their 
attention; and they seemed more oc¢ 
cupied in the settlement of the coun- 
try and in agricultural pursuits, than in 
missionary labors.” 

The Hudson Bay Company.—In 
1670, Charles II. of England, who was 
very generous to such of his cour- 
tiers as most humored his worst vices, 
and very profuse with gifts he thought 
of little value, especially if they were 
in America, granted to Prince Rupert 
and others, a charter under the title of 
the “ Adventarers of the Hudson Bay 
Company,” with the exclusive privilege 
of trading with the natives ‘on and 
about ” Hudson’s Bay. The only ad- 
vantage Government was to derive 
from this company was the explora- 
tion of the northern section of the 
continent, with a view to find a pas 
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sage to the Pacific Ocean. How faith- 
fully they fulfilled their public trust 
may be learned from the plain words 
of the London ¢ dui irterly Review, which 
run thus: “From the moment this 
body of ‘ Adventurers ’ was ins stituted, 
the spirit of adventure died away ; and 
succeeding effort was palsied by the 
baneful influence of 
which the discovery of a north-west 
passage was deemed tobe the fore- 
runner of destruction.” This is about 
the way in which succeeding corpora- 
tions, which are so constituted as to 
profess tocombine private interests and 
the public good, have been conducted. 
The directors of such bodies are apt to 
look so steadfastly at their own emolu- 
ment, that they can discover little 
that is worthy of attention beyond the 
satisfaction of the stockholders—as the 
small substance brought near the eye 
obscures what else is in the distance, no 
matter how great or good. A small 
drop is more itial to selfishness, 
than an ocean to the public weal. 

For more than a century, this c m- 


esse! 


pany possessed the undisputed trade of 


the vast region of country extending 
from Labrador to Lake Supe rior, and 
thence to the Rocky Mountains, and 
north as far ascivilized man ever wan- 
dered. Being independent of all con- 
trol, yet protected by the flag of Great 
Britain, which shielded its vilest acts, 
it continued to increase, constantly, in 
wealth and power, till it obtained a 
complete supremacy over the Indians 
in that immense territory, which it 
holds tothis day. Most of the hor 
of savage warfare which Americans 
have had to encounter since the Decla- 
ration of Inde pendence, have been in- 
stigated by this company and its rival, 
the ‘ North-western Fur Company.” 
The latter company was organized 
at Montreal, in the winter of 1783-4, 


rors 


and for a long time disputed the ex- 
clusive rights of the former to e 
North America, seeing its charter c 


fined its operation to * odacts Bay.” 
Self-interest, thus awakened, arose like 
a lion from his Jair, and put on its ar- 
mor fora mighty struggle. The two 
rivals cherished the bitterest jealousies, 
indulged the basest passions, and per- 
petrated the grossest enormities. Each 
complained that the other had over- 


stepped its bounds, and purposely in- 


vaded privileges with which it had no 
right to meddle. 


Their traders, hun- 


Oregon. 


a monopoly, of 
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ters, and trappers, always met as ene- 
mies, but never parted as friends,—so 
true it is, that the narrow and selfish 
views and po licy of soulless corpora- 


tie ons will de ceive and corrupt their most 


distant depender {s. Both e mpanies 
assumec lto be alike independent, and, 
acting in the ¢ ipacity Ol sovereign 


states, they atlength virtually declared 
War upon each other, and fought 
ral disgraceful battles, and committed 
the most 

The principal attenti 


seve- 


revoiing enormiules, 
n of the North- 


west Company was directed to the 
region south of the posts established by 
its rival, and thence west to regu ns 
before unknown to the | lish it was 
to this e mpany the L nited States 
were indebt 1, more than to any other 
cause, for the savage atrocities com- 


mitted on our north-western frontier be- 
fore, during, and the late wa 
with Great Britain, as the Indians 


themselves have testified. Pursuing 


since 


their course westward, the agents of 
the company found, at length, their 
way over the Rocky Mountains, and 
descended the beautiful declivities 


towards the Pacific, where they pur- 
sued their trade at a great profit. In 
1812 they took possession of 

then occu 


the British flag a 


A . : 
AS(oTlia, 
pred by the Americans, 


Columbia, bre ke up every trading 
establishment, and drove all the Ame- 
ricans from Ore 

The managers of this « mpany 


more wise than ihe other, early e 
ed in their service half-breeds from 
Canada, the fruits of irriage 
between the French and Iroqu 

The French have always been more 
successful than the English or 


interms< 


\meri- 

cans in trading with the Indians. 
Thetr peculiar afl: I Ly of manners, 
and ms ‘rhaps the n e snowy ceremo- 

nies of their re us Worship lar 
more attractive and pleasing to the un- 
tutored mind, than the plain, stern 
character and naked devotion of the 
Saxon race. Besides, by their inter- 
marriages, they had both conciliated 
the fave r of the native s, and pr duced 
an athletic and har class of men, 
who retained enough of the savage in 
their features to recommend them to 
the confidence of their half-breihren 
wherever found. They also under- 
stood both lancuages, and hence made 


rs and engages the 
and they 


interprete 
could employ ; 


the best 
company 
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proved sufficiently honest to be en- 
trusted with the superintendence of the 
lesser duties of its establishments. 


Possessed of such superior means of 


success, the Hudson Bay Company had 
just grounds for dreading so formidable 
arival. 

England has ever been watchful 


the welfare of her loyal colonists, 
especially when her own advantage 
was concerned in the promotion of her 


commerce or the extension of her do- 
main. Fy the vast import- 
ance of gaining a strong position 
on the America, and 
possessing a superior knowledge of the 
value and immense resources of the ex- 
tensive and unoccupied country west 
of the Rocky Mountains, her ministers 
succeeded in lulling the unwary Ame- 
ricans into such a disgraceful indiffer- 
ence,—an indiiference, we regret to say, 
which sull rests, like an incubus, upon 
us,—that, by the Convention of Oc- 


yreseelng 


Pacifie coast of 


tober 20th 1818; she se ured, by 
treaty, free trade in all the possessions 
belonging to the United States lying 
west of the Rocky Mountains. This 
p’ was to continue for ten 
years—long enough secure a good 
fo Pm ld. Near the expiration of this 
limitation, the same privileges were 
continued indefinitely by the Conven- 


ff September 6th, 18 


27, either 
contracting party reserving to 


=e 
ul the same, by giving 


nths” Let it be 
remembered, that America relinquish- 
ed no right to the settlement or occu- 
pancy of Oregon by either treaty, but 


the ri rht LO 


“twelve m 


ann 


notice. 


only guaranteed that “the north-west 
coast of America, west of the Stony 
Mountains, shall, together with its 
harbors, bays, and creeks, and the navi- 
gation of all rivers within the same, 


. ‘ 
vessels, c1uizens, 


be free, and open, to 
and subiects of the tw 


»p iwers, , ins 


is ‘the relation at present existing 
between England and America in 
reference to Oregon. 


In 18 1, the two rival companies 
had besome convinced that perpetual 
bickerings were of little advantage to 
but that the good of both de- 
manded a coalition. Accordingly, by 
the interposition of the British govern- 
ment, they merged their interests, 
under the name of the original com- 
pany, and continue to act under its 
original charter. By an act of Par- 


either, 


liament, passed about the same time, 


itself 
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additional powers Were obtained, by 
which the right to exercise civil juris- 
diction over all its establishments is 
conferred upon the company. ‘This is 
virtually making it a sovereign state. 
Thus has Great Britain actually estab- 
lished her jurisdiction over a portion of 
the United States, which, to-day, is 
exercised with the utmost impunity 
upon our citizens. 

Nor is this all; for, except in name, 
England has, through the medium of 
this company, established a military 
despotism, W hich has us urped the com- 
plete control of our whole western 
frontier, which is daily entrenching its 
power by the erection of forts in every 
eligible position along the banks of the 
Columbia, and on P aget’s Sound, and 
already training and arming, as in 
times past, the Indians for her service; 
so that, should she be molested in her 
trespasses, she could turn upon de- 
fenceless Americans her savage hordes, 
and enact again the horrid cruelties 
once perpetrated upon our frontier set- 
tlements. Already are they training, 
in their military disc ipline, young Te- 
cumsehs and Black-Hawks for tuture 
use, to devastate, with the fire and 
scalping knife, the homes and lands of 
American citizens whose enterprise and 
patriotism shall cs them to settle in 
that splendid count 

These evils are sti confined to the 
Columbia valley. They exist, though 
in a limited degree, this side the Rocky 
Mountains, and are producing consi- 
derable uneasiness in our north-western 
frontier settlements. Troubles are con- 
tinually occurring from the aggressions 
there made by the servants of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. “English subjects 
carry, wherever they go, the boon of 
English laws,” they say, and, plead- 
ing loyalty to their queen, refuse to 
pay any regard to the officers of our 
Government, claiming the right to be 
tried by the very power which encou- 
rages them in their depredations. Un- 
less an energetic attention is turned 
that way by our Government, serious 
difficulties may be apprehended from 
this source. 

The union of the two companies, 
and the additional powers obtained 
from Parliament, gave a new impetus 
to their operations. They now went 
to work in good earnest and cn a mag- 
nificent scale, and, employing the joint 
capital in the best manner, determined 
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to possess themselves, at once, of all 
the important positions, seaward and 
inland, which could be of any service 
to their future operations. Accord- 
ingly, with true sagacity, they fixed 
their principal factory west of the 
mountains, at Vancouver, on the north 
bank of the Columbia, near the head 
of shipnavigation. This position gave 
them the key to the immense basin of 
that river and its branches, and admit- 
ted of a direct and easy communication 


with the ocean. This is their .strong- 


hold. 


At the south of the Columbia, on 
territory never claimed, they establish- 
ed fort Umpqua, near the mouth of 
the river of that name. Their interior 


forts bespatter the whole country, but 


are of little consequence save for trad- 
Ing posts 
Nat anat 


] sfied with the vast region of 
five hundred thousand square miles on 
the west, and five timnes that extent on 
the east of the Rocky Mountains, they 
ha invaded California, and 
established a trading house at St. Fran- 
ion of monopoliz- 


re jately 
cisco, with the intent 
ing 
fastening upon it with a view to its 
ultim I has 
England made surveys of all its ports, 
and extended her researches far inland. 
An English writer,* a resident in that 
country, says: “1 know of no plac 
better calculated for and 
cherishin the supertiuous P pulati mm 

Britain.” This work is mani- 


all the trade of that country, and 


a ’ 
ite possession. Already 


e 
receiving 
of Great a 
festly written for the purpose of direct- 
attention and cupidity that 
way; forall the plans of emigration, 
settlement, and defence, are largely 
treated upon. and the recommendation 
made for that nation to secure its 
cession from Mexico. 

This Compan 


ing English 


y has also leased of the 


Russian-American Fur Company the 
exclusive right, for ten years from 
January, 1842, of “frequenting and 
trading in all the rivers, creeks, ports, 
bays, and sounds, on the coast and 
inland, as far north as Mount St. Elias, 
for four thousand fur seal skins, or the 
value thereof in money, at 32 shillings 
a piece (S3).720) annu illv: the prin- 


cipal part of which it will pay in goods, 
which are to be delivered at any of 
their ports, at 25 per cent. advance 
on Londun invoices.” The Russians 


* Alexander Forbes, Esq. 


Oregon. 
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reserve only the island of Sitka, on 
which their principal settlements are 
located. This gives them the supreme 
control of all the north-west coast of 
America, on which, rightfully, England 
does not possess an inch of earth. 

This empire company has also a 
large establishment in the Sandwich 
Islands, and will soon have one or more 
in China. It is clearly the design of 
its managers to assume the complete 
control of all trade from Cape St. 
Lucas to Mount St. Elias, which will 
be tantamount to the whole Pacific 
commerce, except the whale fisheries, 
To accomplish this purpose, and to 
avoid any suspicion of a departure from 
their legitimate s principal 
stockholders have formed another com- 
pany, under the title of ‘Pell, Szmp- 
‘o.,” with the immense capital 
Simpson is the Gov- 


business, 1! 


of $1 5,000,000. 
ernor of the Hudson Bay Company. 
That England is concerned in these 
magnificent schemes cannot be doubt- 
ed; nor that she intends, in this decep- 
tive and dishonorable way, to extend 
her empire over all the possessions she 
is laboring so assiduously to increase. 
Her conduct in Asia has been such as 
to remove the last shadow of a doubt 
upon this subject. The Hudson Bay 
Company is, in America, substantially 
what the East India Company is in 
Asia. And her ministers would as 
gladly direct the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to present a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing to Almighty God for her success 
over American rights, as they did for 
the triumph of their arms in Aficha- 
nistan and China. 

The internal policy of the Hudson 
Bay Company corresponds exactly with 
its aristocratical powers and vast de- 
signs, and all its affairs are managed in 
a most economical and adroit manner. 
Forts have been established along the 


to its se uree, 


banks of the Columbia i 
and thence across the mountains along 
the Athabasca and Saskatchawan to 
Lake Winne peg, and so down the Nel- 
son to their principal station at York, 
with lateral lines in every direction 
from Montreal to St. Francisco and 
Mount St. Elias. Some of 
are manifestly built for defence against 
other attacks than those of Indians. 
Others are merely stockades for tem- 
porary purposes, though capable of 


these forts 


“History of Upper and Lower California.” 
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making a strong resistance to any at- 
tack with small arms. Between them 
all a regular communication is kept 
up, so that men can be ordered from 
one part to another as circumstances 
may require. 

From Vancouver, which has inter- 
course with all the western stations by 
steamboat, batteaux go up the river 
laden with such articles as are required 
for their own men and for traffic with 
the Indians. Formerly, all their pel- 
tries were conveyed by this channel to 
York, and thence to England. Latter- 
ly, ships arrive at Vancouver directly 
from London, where they discharge, 
and take in freights of lumber, flour, 
fish, &c., for the Sandwich and China 
trade. Returning in ballast, with 
small quantities of salt, sugar, tea 
and coffee, they reload and return to 
England. Thus they have not only 
spread a net all over Oregon, but con- 
nected the strings which are to spring 
it directly with England herself. 

The stock of this ec ompany is divided 
into one hundred shares. ‘The holders 
live partly in England and partly in Ame- 
rica. The stock isnot held in perpetui- 
ty, and cannot be transferred like other 
stocks. The owners have only life 
estates in them, which descend by 


sort of hereditary entailment. Chief 


traders and factors, who reside in 
America, are denominated partners, 
and have the entire management of its 
affairs. Each chief factor receives 
one-eighth of one share, equal to from 
$4,500 to $5,000 ayear. Chief traders 
draw half that sum, or one-sixteenth. 
Every year a general council of the 
chief factors and traders is convened 
at York. At this council reports are 
made from all the stations, which are 
comprised in districts, and the best 
methods concocted for succeeding ope- 
rations. The reports are forwarded 
to London, for the inspection of stock- 
holders at home. 

The laws of this company are most 
arbitrary and tyrannical, and from them 
no appeal can be made. Life and 
death are in their hands, as well as 
liberty and slavery. They determine 
the pay of their servants, and withhold 
itat pleasure; and also set the price 
upon all articles of consumption, from 
which there is no deviation; and also 
upon all articles they purchase of the 
natives. And what is worse, the 


leaders of companies, and, in fact, any 


supericr, exercises the privilege of 
shooting down every one who disre- 
gards their regulations. 

Mr. Slacum says: “Since 1828, a 
party of forty or fifty trappers (Cana- 
dians), with their women, stores, &c., 
generally amounting to one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred persons, and 
three hundred he orses, go out from Van- 
couver, towards the south, as far as 
40° north latitude (into California). 
These parties search every stream, and 
take every beaver-skin they find, re- 
gardless of the destruction of the young 
animals. Excesses, too, are unques- 
tionably committed by these hunting 
parties on the Indians; and every 
small American party (save one) that 
has passed through the same country 
has met defeat and death. The par- 
ties being much smaller than those of 
the Hudson Bay Company, the In- 
dians attack them with success; and 
Americans hesitate not to charge the 
subordinate agents of the Hudson 
Jay Company with instigating the In- 
dians to attack all parties.” 

Mr. Kelly says: ‘“‘ While I was there, 
the company surgeon of Vancouver, 
deliberately seized an Indian who had 
been guilty of some indecency, and 
proceeded to mutilate his person ; and, 
for this wrong, neither the victim nor 
his friends dared to ask for redress, or 
even to make any complaint.’ 

The men employed by the company 
are generally from the Orkney Isles, 
or half-bloods from Canada. They are 
engaged for five years at £15 or £17 a 
year. Clerks are paid more. These 
men are required i. serve as trappers, 
hunters, soldiers, and farmers. They 
are armed and drilled, and as ca refully 
disciplined as though they were actu- 
ally in garrison. Any insubordination 
is severely punished, not unfrequently 
with death. Formerly, such men as 
were not re-engaged, were sent out of 
the country, lest they should be of ser- 
vice to the American or Russian fur 
traders. Since the company has cal- 
culated on a permanent occupancy of 
the country, they permit them to settle 
south of the Columbia, on a pledge of 
loyalty, and occupy lands of their own 
choosing. To encourage them to re- 
main dutiful, they kindly loan them 
the use of stock, but strictly in- 
sist on the return of all the increase, 
so that they can own none among 
themselves. The American colony on 
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the Willamet were, for a long time, 
compelled to borrow cattle of the com- 
pany on the same terms. By this pro- 
cess they hoped to retain the complete 
ascendency over all persons settling in 
that country. Lately the Americans 
have obtained cattle from California, 
which have increased rapidly. 

It is said the British government has 
given assurance to the company that it 
will not surrende r any part of the coun- 
try north of the Columbia, or if it does 
so, it will remunerate them amply for 
all the establishments they shall make. 
Encouraged so far, the principal atten- 
tion of the company is now directed to 
the occupation of the country, and the 
factors are doing all in their power to 
settle it as rapidly as possible. They 
have already the 
lands and most elig 
especially those located on navigable 


ed” on best 


*squatt 


ible mill se 


waters. By this means they he ype to 
oe the emigration of ‘American 
citizer or force them interior, and 


expose ‘them to the perpetual annoy- 
ance of the Indians, whom they can 
turn upon them at pleasure. 

Of late, the company has d 
great attention to agriculture and lum- 
ber. The factors have cultivated large 
farms in with all their 
establishments. That at Vancouver 
produced, five years ago, over eight 
thousand bushels of wheat, six thou- 
sand bushels of barley, six thousand 
bushels of oats, nine thousand bushels 
of peas, fifteen th 
potatoes, 
turt Ips, puo npkins, me! 
cul inary vegetables. 
filled with apples, pears, quinces and 
plums. It has also a fine grapery, 
which yields fruit equal to those in 
France. In fact, it produces all that 
want or luxury could desire. A gar- 
den of five acres is laid out in beautiful 
order, and is well stored with 
every variety of vegetables and flowers. 
In it are figs, citrons, oranges, pome- 
granates, cotton plants, and all the 
more common fruits. They have a 
large stock of cattle, horses, sheep and 
hogs, which multiply abundantly, and 
require very little attention. Connect- 
ed with the farm isa large flouring and 
saw-mill a few miles above, close on 
the bank of the Columbia, so near that 
vessels can load directly from it. 

The treatment of American visitors 


levoted 


connection 


ons, and all the 
The orchard is 


a! t 
almost 


by Dr. McLaughlin, the chief factor, 


Oregon. 


Se ae _ 
yusand bushels of 


and immense quan ities of 
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was formerly very gentlemanly and 
hospitable. Recent movements have 
somewhat changed his feelings and 
conduct, as well as that of all the fac- 
tors of the company. They are now 
very watchful of strangers, though in 
their presence they still profess friend- 
liness, if only visiling. Mr. Kelly 
says: “ Before I had been long in the 
country, | learned that the factor and 
his agents were preparing, in every 
artful way, to render my abode there 
uncomfortable and unsafe. The most 


preposterous calumnies and slanders 
were set on foot in regard to my char- 
acter, conduct, and designs. All my 
movements were watched, and, in 
some instances, | was threatened with 
violence, by persons who had been 
instigated, as I had reason to believe, 
by thecompany. Had | been willing 
to place myself under the control and 
direction of the company, all would 
have been peace; but so longas I was 


*t independently, as an 
American on American soil, seeking 
authentic information, for general dif- 
fusion, and pursuing an avowed pur- 
pose of opening the trade of the te ame 


res¢ ved to ae 


to general c mpetition, and the ealth 
of the country to general saeeietiall n 
and enjoyment, so lone was I an object 
of dread and dislike to the grasping 


monopolists of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany.” 

The testimony of all Americans whe 
have visited Oregon for trade agrees in 


charging upon the company a direct 
and unrelenting hostility to their suc- 
Ir. Kelly says again: “ While 


I was at Vancouy 4 


cess, 


er, in that year (1834) 


the American ship Europa, Capt. Allen, 
of Boston, was on the coast. The 
Hudson Bay C mpany, in pursuance 
of their regular poli Seaaadiniely 


fitted out the bri: wk; lama, and instructed 
her captain, Me? himself 
informed Europa 
from port top r toharbor, 
and drive her off the coast at any sacri- 
fice, by underselling her, no matter 
what her prices, wherever she should 
opena trade. It has been declared by 
Mr. Simpson, who js at the head of the 
Company’s marine, that they are re- 
solved, even at a cost of a hundred 
thousand pounds, to expel the Ameri- 
cans from the coast.” 

Mr. Slacum tells us that “the Indi- 
ans are taught to believe that no vessel 
but ‘the company’s’ ships is allowed 


Neil, (as he 
me), to follow the 
rt,and harb 
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to trade in the river, and most of them 
are afraid to sell their skins but at 
Vancouver or Fort George; of this I 
have positive evidence from the Indians 
themselves, as well as from the re- 
mark made by the chief trader McLeod, 
aboard the ‘ Llama’ in Baker’s Bay.” 
As soon as the Company learned 
that the Americans had established a 
trading post at Fort Hall, just west of 


“the Rocky Mountains, and hundreds of 


miles “south” of the Columbia, they 
dispatched a party to counteract their 
operations by building a fort at the 
mouth of the Big Wood River, not far 
below them. Nowhere can an Ameri- 
can attempt to trade with the natives 
without meeting competitors in the 
agents of that company. 

The reason why American enter- 
prise cannot establish a direct com- 
merce with Oregon is perfectly plain. 
No individual can compete with such 
a vast and thoroughly organized mono- 
poly, which has set apart and conse- 
crated to its unholy purposes a vast 
sum, especially while unprotected by 
our Government. If British vessels 
are allowed to import goods into Ame- 
rican ports free of duty, no private 
company can afford to pay duties, and 
then reship them from the Atlantic 
States to the Columbia, and there dis- 
pose of them soas to make a profit, 
even if the Hudson Bay Company 
offered an equal chance for trade. Add 
to this inequality the opposition and 
rivalry such merchants would be 
doomed to encounter from that tyrant 
company, and there is not the least 
chance of success. Since our com- 
merce was first driven from Oregon, 
several attempts have been made to 
renew it, but they have all ended in 
complete failures, and always will, 
until the proper steps are taken by 
Government. Our statesmen reason 
strangely when they advocate the 
establishment of naval squadrons in all 
the waters of foreign nations where 
our commerce finds an opportunity to 
labor, but leave our own ports unpro- 
tected, and suffer the resources of a 
rich and extensive territory to be pil- 
fered, and its tenants plundered by the 
avarice, treachery, and oppression of 
such a monstrous foreign monopoly. 
What is the difference, so far as conse- 
quences are concerned, whether the 
Hudson Bay Company place a Paix- 
han gun on Cape Hancock and a gun- 
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boat on Point Adams, and peremptorily 
refuse to let our vessels enter the Co- 
lumbia; or, allowing them to enter, 
virtually, and to all. intents and pur- 
poses, prevent them from trading with 
the proper subjects of our government ? 
If the former would be calied an 
‘“‘ open” violation of the treaty of 1818, 
the latter cannot be called anything but 
a secret violation of the same treaty. 
A small fort and a custom-house at the 
mouth of the Columbia would soon 
regulate this business, and open to 
American enterprise an extensive field 
for commercial operations. 

Allusion was made, in a quotation 
above, to slaves as belonging to the 
Company. The reader will, perhaps, 
be surprised that a nation which cla- 
mors so loudly against slavery in Ame- 
rica, and in favor of the “right of 
search,” or “‘ visilation,”’ should allow 
its colonies in America to tolerate that 
institution in its most odious forms. 
But such is the fact; the only kind of 
slavery which England is striving to 
put down is African slavery. She 
enslaves her own poor at home, and 
suffers her colonies to traffic in the 
flesh and blood of natives in Asia and 
America, in their own lands and on 
their own soil. In-places governed by 
the Hudson Bay Company the price 
of a slave is only ten or twenty blan- 
kets. Women are reckoned of more 
value than men, because from them 
they can procure a stock better suited 
totheir purpose. Ifa slave dies within 
six months after the purchase, the 
seller refunds half the price. Many 
instances are said to have occurred 
where a man has sold his own child! 
Every trapper and hunter usually has 
two or three slaves which are provided 
for by the company; and thus they 
save a great expense of additional ser- 
vants. Every encouragement is given 
to such as will intermarry or live with 
the natives, as thereby the men become 
attached to the soil, and a stout and 
expert race is produced by the crossing 
of the blood, for the service of the 
company. <A few years ago one of 
these half-breeds, the son of a chief 
trader, Was sent to an academy in the 
north part of New York to fit himself 
for college. He has since been sent to 
Edinburgh to complete his education. 
He is represented as possessing strong 
and vigorous mental powers. The 
third year after learning the alphabet 
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he received the highest honor of the 
academy, and the next year was fit to 
enter the university. 

Much more might be said of this 
empire monopoly, and its vast designs, 
and a more intimate connection between 


its operations and the secret policy of 


England respecting the North-west 
coast of America. But no one, who 
will give a moment’s thought to the 
subject, can fail to arive at the conclu- 
sions, distinctly shadowed forward by 
the light of the past, that her determi- 
nation is to grasp at all the country 
from the Gulf of California to at least 
the 54th degree of latitude. Already 
is she treating with Mexico for the 
purchase of California. For that end 
she has loaned capital, and sold vessels 
of war to that government. For the 
same reason she has acknowledged the 
independence of Texas, knowing that 
a broil would be kept up, and Mexico 
become so weakened in power and 
reduced in her finances, that an easy 
purchase could be made of that most 
excellent country. She has even now 
assumed an intercession (interference) 
between the two nations. All that 
surprises us is, that our own statesmen 
are not more Vigilant in the assertion 
and defence of our own rights and 
honor, and more willing to give encou- 
ragement and protection to our own 
enterprising and patriotic citizens. 
This subject has been laboriously in- 
vestigated i in the U.S. Senate, during 
the late session. But some of its most 
honored members have approached it 
trembling. Those best informed on 
the subject have nobly espoused a just 
cause, and pleaded most strenuously for 
the maintenance of our nation’s honor, 
and, we rejoice, have not pleaded alto- 
gether in vain. 

Ownership of Oregon.—Our limits 


will allow only a brief examination of 


the comparative merits of the claims 
set up by the United States and Eng- 
land to the sovereignty of this country.* 
We shall confine ourselves principally 
to a mere statement of the facts in the 
ease. The conclusions will be so direct 
and palpable, that there can be but 
little chance for disagreement. 
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Let it be remembered, in the outset, 
that England does not claim the right 
of jurisdiction south of the Columbia, 
although her subjects, the Hudson Bay 
Company, have erected forts and plant- 
ed colonies there, and now virtually 
exercise both civil and military author- 
ity over them. Let it also be borne in 
mind, that she has relinquished her 
former arrogant pretensions to absolute 
right, and all she now pretends toclaim 
is the joint right to occupancy, in com- 
mon with othernations. The language 
of her own ministers is: ‘ Great Britain 
claims no € reclusive soveretgntly over 
any portion of that territory, (south of 
54° 40, the Russian boundary). Her 
present title, not in respect to any part, 
but to the whole, is limited toa right 
of joint occupancy, in common with 
other states, leaving the right of exclu- 
sive dominion in abeyance.” By this 
stratagem she succeeded in putting to 
sleep the vigilance of our statesmen, 
ull, through the Hudson Bay Compa- 
ny, she could get actual possession for 
her subjects, and so strong a foothold 
as to overawe the United States when- 
ever a renewal of our claim should be 
made ; or, at least, that the active ava- 
rice of that grasping company might 
seize upon every important location, 
and retain the same, or be richly in- 
demnified, if, at worst, her establish- 
ments must be given up,—for so much 
England has agreed to do, as an in- 
ducement for that company to push 
forward their settlements as far aol fast 
as possible. That this is not an unjust 
inference is clear, from the fact, that 
immediately on the reception of the 
treaty of 1827, the factors commenced 
more active operations, with a view to 
permanency, such as farming, building 
mills, fortifications, and more durable 
buildings. Some of our most eminent 
statesmen propose to allow them still 
longer time to prepare for the defence 
of that stolen country, and retain it for 
ever from the possession of its rightful 
owners. 

This brings us to inquire, What con- 
stitutes a valid title to an uninhabited 
or uncivilized country? What is the 
established law of nations upon this 


* Those who desire to see a more detailed account of the discovery, or more eJabo- 
rate arguments which go to show that the right of possession is in the United States, 
are referred to Mr. Cushing’s Report on the subject to Congress, January 4, 1839; 
to the Memoir of Mr. Greenhow, librarian to the Department of State, and to the 
North American Review, vol. xxvii., 1839. 
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subjec t, and what have been the usages 
in pasttime? Vattel defines the rights 
of nations in the following language : 


« All mankind have an equal right to 
things that have not yet fallen into the 
possession of any one; and these things 
belong to the person who first takes pos- 
session of them. When, therefore, a 
nation finds a country uninhabited, and 
without an owner, it may lawfully take 
possession of it; and after it has suffi- 
ciently made known its will in this respect, 
it cannot be deprive dof it by another na- 
tion. Thus, navigators going on voyages 
of discovery, furnished with a commission 
from their sovereign, and meeting with 
islands or other lands in a desert state, 
have taken possession of them in the name 
of their nation; and this title has been 
usually respected, provided it was soon 
after followel by a real possession.”’— 
(§ 207, Chitty’s Vattel.) 


The established principle upon which 
all European nations have acted in ref- 
erence to the settlement and domin- 
ion of America, and by which limi- 
tations have been set ia all their trea- 
ties, has been the right by discovery 
and exploration, occupation, and exten- 
sion by contiguity. England acknow- 
ledged this rule in her treaties, as with 
France, concluded at Utrecht, April 17, 
1713. The discovery and occupation 
of the mouth of a river entitle to all the 
country drained by such river. Exten- 
sion by contiguity, also, allows two 
nations to extend their dominions over 
unoccupied territory, till they meet at 
mid distance, and form a boundary 
line. 

By applying these just and long esta- 
blished prine iples to the case in hand, 
we shall be able toshow distinctly that 
the claim of the United States to Oregon 
is valid and irrefutable, while the pre- 
tensious of England have no foundation 
in justice or right; for that power can 
neither prove priority of discovery or 
settlement, nor right of sovereignty by 
purchase, nor extension by contiguity, 
either of which would be valid. The 
United States has them all, as we will 
now proceed to show. 

y the Florida Treaty, the United 
States is, by cession, put intoactual pos- 
session of all the right and title which 
Spain had obtained, by discovery or 
otherwise, to lands north of 42° of lati- 
tude, as indicated in that treaty ; and, 
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by the Louisiana purchase, to all and 
every part of the country in question 
belonging to France at that time. 
These, added to our own title under 
which we claim Oregon as a part of 
our domain, give a treble right, each of 
which is better than that of England, 
and sufficient to justify our government 
in exercising jurisdiction over it. 

The first intimation of such a country 
as Oregon is found in a book written 
by Jonathan Carver, of Connecticut, 
who as early as 1763 travelled among 
the Indians west of the Mississippi. 
He speaks of “the river Oregon, or 
River of the West, that falls into the 
Pacific Ocean at the Straits of Anian.” 
He did not cross the Rocky Mountains, 
but probably gained his information 
from Indians who had. 

Soon after the conquest of Mexico, 
the attention of Spain was directed to 
the western coast of the American con- 
tinent, and voyages of discovery under- 
taken, to explore the regions north and 
south, which were then unknown to 
civilized nations. Cortez fitted out an 
expedition about the year 1533, which 
sailed from the coast of Guatemala, 
and discovered the Gulf of California, 
which was called at the time the “Sea 
of Cortez.” He afterwards visited it in 
person, with a view to make settlements 
on its banks. He surveyed it to the 
northern extremity to the mouth of the 
Rio Colorado, or Red River, and, after 
many hardships, returned to Acapulco, 
and was compelled to remain there to 
keep in check his rivals and enemies, 
who had taken advantage of his absence 
to wrest from him the honor and emo- 
luments of his former conquests. But 
he continued to prosecute the business 
of discovery on the North-west Coast. 
His principal officer was Francisco de 
Ulloa, who spent two years in exploring 
the shores of California. Several other 
voyages, of no great consequence far- 
ther than to show that Spain was still 
intent on northern discoveries, were 
undertaken, with indifferent success, so 
far as any authentic account has come 
tous. Forbes, in his History of Lower 
California, says, page 9,—‘‘ In 1562-3, 
Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo explored the 
western coast of the peninsula, reaching 
as high as latitude 63°.” He is, un- 
questionably, mistaken as to time, for 
he says again, in his History of Upper 
California, the same individual went 
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only to “ 43° or 44° north latitude,” and 
that it was in 1542. In this connection 
we may mention, that Forbes, though 
an Englishman, acknowledges that Sir 
Francis Drake, the buccanier, upon 
whose discoveries England, for lack of 
better matériel, has laid considerable 
stress, says he “named the country 
New Albion, and took possession of it 
for England, not being aware that it had 
been previously visited by Spaniards 
under Cabrillo.” It is not certain 
whether Cabrillo went so far north as 
43°, as he died at St. Bernardo in 1543. 
It was probably his pilot, Bartolomé 
Ferrelo, who pursued the voyage to 
Cape Blanco, in latitude 43°, which 
Drake afterwards visited. 

In 1582, Francisco Gali visited the 
coast as far up as 57° 30’ and gave a 
description of the country, which 
Humboldt and Navarrete consider au- 
thentic. 

It is now rendered probable that as 
early as 1588 Behring’s Strait was 
discovered by a Spaniard named Mal- 
donado, which he called “ Anran,” of 
which mention is made by many au- 
thors and voyagers. It is also proved 
that a Greek pilot, in the employ of 
Spain, named Juan de Fuca, in 1599 
discovered and sailed into the strait 
which has since borne his name. In 
1603, January 19, Martin de Aguilar, 
in the frigate Tres Reges, belonging 
toa regular exploring expedition, fitte d 
out under Vizcaino, discovered the 
Umpqua in lat. 43° which, for a long 
time, bore his name. This puts the 
question of discovery of the country 
north and south of the Columbia be- 
yond cavil. If it is asserted that 
Drake had been there before, it may 
with equal certainty be shown that 
Cabrillo or Ferrelo had been there be- 
fore him, as Forbes himself admits. 

More than a century elapsed before 
any further discoveries were made, of 
which we have any authentic record. 
The political condition of Spain was 
such as to forbid the bestowment of 
attention on that business. But in 
1774, Spain had been aroused from its 
long lethargy, by the news that Russia 
was engaged in exploring the North- 
west coast. She fitted out a corvette, 
the Santiago, which sailed from San 
Blas in January of that year, with or- 
ders to explore the coast from Monterey 
to the sixtieth degree of latitude. Don 


Esteban José Martinez, the pilot, dis- 
covered Nootka Sound, entered it, and 
cast anchor there the August following, 


Jour years before Capt. Cook, or any 


other European, ever saw it. In 1775, 
another expedition was sent out from 
San Blas, uuder Don Bruno Heceta, 
Don Juan de Ayala, and Don Juan de 
la Bodega y Quadra, who discovered 
the bay at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which however they did not enter 
They called it “Entrada de Heceta.” 
They explored the coast to lat. 58°. 
The next ag a third expedition was 
undertaken, but did not sail till 1779. 
Quadra was placed in command, and 
Don Francisco Maurelle appointed 
pilot. They surveyed the coast as far 
north as Mount St. Elias and isle La 
Magdalena. 

In 1778, March 7, Capt. Cook saw 
the American coast in lat. 44°10’, but 
he made no harbor till he reached 
Nootka Sound, in latitude 49° 337, 
above the limits proposed by Mr. Clay 
in his instructions to Mr. Gallatin. It 
should here be remembered that the 
orders under which Capt. Cook sailed, 
as given by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
were express, that, “ taking care not to 
lose any time in exploring rivers or 
inlets, or upon any account, until you 
get into the before mentioned latitude 
of 65°, where we co - wish you to 
arrive in the month of June. 

When you get that beanie you are to 
be very careful to search for and to 
explore such rivers or inlets as may 
appear to be of a considerab le extent, 
and pointing towards Hudson’s or Baf- 
fin’s bays.” When he arrived at 
Nootka, where the Spaniards had been 


four years before, he found the Indians 


“showed great readiness to part with 
anything they had, and took from us 
whatever we offered in exchange ; but 
were more desirous of zron than of 
any other of our articles of commerce, 
appearing to be perfectly acquainted 
with the use of that metal.” Whence 
came they by this knowledge, if not 
gained from the Spanish ? 

The next account we have of any 
voyage connected with the discovery of 
Oregon, relates to one made by our 
own countryman, Robert Gray, who 
sailed in the sloop Lady W ashington, 
in company with Capt. John Kendrick 
in the ship Columbia, from Boston, Oc- 
tober, 1787. The Columbia arrived 
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at Nootka Sound, September 16, 1788, 
and soon after the Washington. Here 
they traded with the natives for furs. 
During their stay upon the coast, Capt. 
Gray re-discovered the strait of Juan 
de Fuca, and sailed some way into it. 
Having collected a cargo of furs, Capt. 
Gray was transferred to the Columbia 
and sent to China, where he disposed 1 
of his cargo for tea, and returned to 
Boston. Capt. Kendrick remained on 
the coast. Soon after his return, Capt. 
Gray was sent again to the North-west 
coast, where he arrived, and on the 7th 
of May, 1792, anchored in a bay, which 
he called after one of his employers, 
“Bulfinch’s Harbor,” now called 
“Gray’s Bay.” On the 11th he en- 
tered a large river in lat. 46° 17’, where 
he cast anchor, ten fathoms water. On 
the 14th he sailed up the river twelve 
or fifteen miles. He remained in the 
river ull the 21st, repaired his ship and 
traded with the natives. Like a true 
sailor who loves his ship, he honored 
it by giving its name, ‘ Columbia,” to 
that majestic river which he had the 
honor to discover; which name it has 
since borne, and will continue to, so long 
as civilized man visits its shores. He 
called the high cape on the north side 
of its mouth, like a good Bostonian, 
** Hancock,” and the low point on the 
south, ‘‘ Adams.” 

This evidence, which is indisputable, 
answers our purpose so faras discovery 
affects our claim. It establishes its 
The next 
question refers to settlement, or occu- 
pancy ; to which might be added, our 
intention to occupy, for some time 
must necessarily intervene between 
discovery and settlement. It was long 
after England discovered the Atlan- 
tic shores that a settlement was made 
by her subjects upon them; so that 
nothing can be gained to her, nor lost 
to the United States, from the fact that 
some eight or ten years elapsed before 
an actual settlement was made on the 
Columbia. 

The Spanish made a settlement and 
built the fort of San Miguel on an 
island in Nootka Sound in 1799. Not 
long after, an English ship, belonging 
to a trading corporation which had 
been formed in imitation of the East 
India and Hudson Bay companies, 
called “ King George’s Sound Compa- 
ny,” arrived in the harbor, for the pur- 
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pose of monopolizing all the trade on 
that coast. ‘The commander, Colnet, 
yas called to account by Martinez— 
the same man who had Bon there in 
1774, and taken possession in the name 
of the King of Spain—now commander 
of the fort, by what authority he un- 
dertook to invade their rights. Colnet 
insisted that the country belonged to 
England by virtue of Cook’s discovery. 
Martinez replied that he had himself 
discovered that Sound four years before 
Cook visited it. The natives well re- 
collected the fact, and personally knew 
Martinez. Colnet was arrested and 
sent toSan Blas. From this affair a 
difficulty arose which led England, in 
her haughtiness, to threaten immediate 
war with Spain, acting upon the same 
policy she has since pursued so success- 
fully with China and Affghanistan. A 
treaty, however, was concluded, in 
which Spain granted to England the 
right to navigate, fish, and trade in ar- 
ticles not contraband, with the Spanish 
setilements, not on the North-west coast 
exclusively, but in America. It was un- 
der this flimsy pretension that England 
once claimed the right to the Oregon. 
About the same time, Don Salvador 
Fidalgo formed a settlement on the 
main land, the first ever made on that 
coast, in lat. 48° 20’, on the strait of 
Juan de Fuca. Very minute surveys 
of all this coast, its rivers, bays, and 
sounds, were made by Spanish navi- 
gators in the years 1791-2, by Malas- 
pina, and Galiano and Valdes, who 
often met and held intercourse with 
Vancouver, the explorer, upon whose 
discoveries England principally founds 
her claim. It should not be forgotten 
that Vancouver confessed, in his own 
narration, that Capt. Gray had preceded 
him in the Columbia river, and in the 
strait of Juan de Fuca; and that, in 
exploring the former, he made use of 
“a chart by Mr. Gray, who had com- 
manded the American ship Columbia.” 
Thus it appears that the discovery 
of Gray in our own name, and those of 
Cabrillo, Gali, Juan de Fuca, Aguilar, 
Martinez, Heceta, Ayala and Quadra, in 
the name of Spain, and the sett/ements 
of Martinez and Fidalgo, entitle the 
United States to exercise her authority 
over Oregon. The discovery of Gray 
alone gives us, according to the rules 
heretofore observed by civilized na- 
tions, the right to all the lands drained 
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by the Columbia, which carries us into 
the neighborhood of 54°. Nearly the 
same lime would be attained on the 
principle of the right of extension by 
contiguity; for, measuring from the 
mouth of the Columbia to the nearest 
settlement, at that time, on the north, 
the medium would not fall far from 
the same degree of latitude. 

Let us now turn our attention to the 
Valley of the Mississippi, and examine 
our claims, advancing from the east. 
This will bring us to an inquiry into 
the rights of France, when we pur- 
chased the Louisiana territory ; for, by 
that purchase, all her rights to that 
province become ours. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, it is ap- 
parent, that the boundary between the 
French possessions in the Valley of the 
Mississippi and the British on Hudson’s 
Bay, was the forty-ninth degree of lati- 
tude, the same which is now acknow- 
ledged to the Rocky Mountains. 

By the Treaty concluded at Paris, 
February 10th, 1763, between England, 
France, and Spain, France surrendered 
all her possessions on the St. Lawrence 
River, and England fixed the boundary 
of her colonies irrevocably, at the mid- 
dle of the Mississippi and Iberville 
Rivers, and the Lakes Maurepas and 
Pontchartrain, and so to the Gulf of 
Mexico; west of this line, she would 
make no claim, but relinquished all 
right and title, if any she ever had. 
It may not be improper to state in this 
place, that England, as well as France 
and Spain, had, before this, claimed 
from the Atlantic back indefinitely; as 
in the charters of Virginia, Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, which extended 
west to the “South Sea.” England, 
by the Treaty above referred to, reliv- 
guished to France all her claims west 
of the middle of the Mississippi, as 
already stated. At this time, the line 
between France and England, on the 
north, was the forty-ninth degree of 
latitude. By the Treaty of Peace, con- 
cluded at Paris, September 3d, 1783, 
England relinquished to the United 
States, “all claims to the government, 
proprietary, and territorial rights of the 
same, and every part thereof.” By the 
purchase of Louisiana, the United 
States came into possession of all the 
claims of France, which extended to 
latitude 49° ; south of which, England 
did not claim. Hence it is clear, that 


the pretensions of England to posses- 
sions south of that parallel, are ground- 
less and arrogant, and that the claim 
of the United States is well and im- 
mutably founded. 

Soon afier the cession of Louisiana, 
our Government, at the recommenda- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson, then President, 
sent out Lewis and Clark, to explore 
the Missouri and the country west to 
the ocean, which duty they most faith- 
fully performed, an account of which 
has been published and extensively 
read. They reached the Pacific, at 
the mouth of the Columbia, Novem- 
ber 14th, 1805. Soon after their re- 
turn, measures were adopted by the 
Missouri Fur Company, for establishing 
hunting posts along the Missouri. One 
was planted west of the ‘Rocky Moun- 
tains; but was abandoned in 1810. 
This year, an association was formed, 
called the Pacific Fur Company, of 
which the celebrated John Jacob Astor 
was principal. The ship Tonquin was 
despatched from New York for the 
Columbia, where it arrived, in March 
of the next year. A fort and princi- 
pal factory were established on the south 
bank of the Columbia, about twelve 
miles from the ocean, which was 
called Astoria. Subordinate factories 
were established at O’Kanagan, at 
Spokan, at Kooskooske, and Willamet, 
all on rivers of the same names. 

These possessions were established 
prior to any others having been at- 
tempted on the Columbia, or any of its 
branches, save that of the Missouri 
Company, which had already been 
abandoned. This gives, in so far as 
settlement and occ upancy can giv e, the 
possession of Oregon to the United 
States,—a fact, which England her- 
self dare not deny, but is compelled to 
admit, when treating on the subject. 

In 1813, October 16th, the agent of 
Mr. Astor, having learned from the 
agents of the North-west Company, 
that a British vessel was approaching 
to demolish the establishment, with- 
out any authority of his employer, 
direct or implied, sold “all the estab- 
lishments, furs, and property,” to the 


agents of the North-west Company. 
Not long after, the sloop of war, Rac- 
coon, Captain Black, arrived at Astoria, 
and took formal possession of the fort, 
and called it Fort George. By the 
Treaty of Ghent, it was agreed that 
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‘all territory, places, and possessions, 
whatsoever, taken by either party dur- 
ing the war, shall be restored without 
delay,” which portion of the treaty 
was formally complied with, but not 
till October 6th, 1S18, when F. Hickey, 
on the partof the Briush Government, 
and J. Keith, on the part of the North- 
west Company, ‘restored to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, through 
its agent, J. B. Prevost, the settlement 
of Fort George, on the Columbia 
River.” This necessarily included all 
its dependencies, all that was given up 
by the a; gent of Mr. Astor. Thus it 
appears by the e xploration, at the in- 
stigation and under the pay of the 
United States, Lewis and Clark had 
surveyed that country and taken formal 
possession of it, with an express view 
to its occupaney, and that, close upon 
their return, companies were formed 
expressly to occupy and trade in i!, and 
hence, that by exploration and seitle- 
ment it is ours. 

One other pretension of England re- 
mains to be considered. It has heen 
set up, that Alexander M’Kenzie dis- 
covered the head waters of the Co- 
lumbia,in 1793. This, however, couid 
not have been possible, for according to 
his own narrative, his route lay too 
far north, to have seen any branch of 
that river. But should the point be 
granted, England would gain nothing 
by the admission, for he did not come 
in sight of the Rocky Mountains, on 
Peace River, which flows to the east, 
till the 17th of May, 1793; whereas, 
Captain Gray had entered the mouth 
of the Columbia, May 11th, 1792, 
more than one year before. All preten- 
sion to right by the discovery of 
M’Kenzie, is false and idle. England 
has not the shadow of a nghtful claim 
to any territory bordering the Pacific 
Ocean on the coast of America. All her 
possessions there have been made by 
trespasses on the rights of other na- 
tions, which she hopes to retain, by 
threatening to visit in her wrath who- 
ever shall have the presumption to op- 
pose any of her plans, for the gratifi- 
cation of her unbounded love of do- 
minion. 

In the debate upon the bill for the 
occupation of Oregon, so thoroughly 
discussed in the Senate of the United 
States, none who opposed its passage 
expressed a doubt as to the justice of 
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our claim. All admitted it to be ours. 
Some questioned the wisdom of the 
measure proposed for its settlement. 
Others thought the time had not yet 
arrived to undertake it. The owner- 
ship was beyond doubt. Whatever 
difficulties shall attend the extension of 
our jurisdiction over that important 
and valuable portion of our domain, 
or however strenuously the object may 
be opposed, at home or abroad, our 
right cannot cease to be valid, unless, 
through the imprudence and neglect of 
our statesmen, it shall be tamely sur- 
rendered to the insatiate grasping of 
the powers of England. 

Settlement of Oregon.—A bill “to 
authorize the adoption of measures for 
the occupation and settlement of the 
Territory of Oregon,” was introduced 
into the Senate of the United States at 
its Jast session, and, after a long de- 
bate, was passed in that body. Con- 
siderable opposition was manifested by 
some Senators, on the ground that it 
was not time to take any definite steps 
upon so important a question. Time, 
it was argued, was the great negotia- 
tor, and would, by due process, extend 
our population, as the tide flowed west, 
to the shores of the Pacific, in the 
space of twenty-five or thirty years. 
Such patience might be endured, if at 
the time of its exhaustion there should 
be an opportunity to realize the object 
for which it waited. But, leave Ore- 
gon unoccupied for that space, by our 

citizens, and England will have fifty 

chooand subjects there, whose dwell- 
ings will be in every valley, whose 
arms will bristle at every pass, whose 
vessels of war will float in every har- 
bor, whose forts will tower on every 
commanding position, and whose dar- 
ing flag will wave on every height, 
bidding defiance to all assailants, and 
laughing to scorn the boasted enter- 
prise of Americans, and mocking us 
for our supineness. England lost a 
noble farm by our revolution; she 
would glory to steal from us so goodly 
a sheep-pasture. 

Except in some of the details of the 
bill the principal opposition to it was 
on two grounds: Ist, that the northern 
boundary should previously be deter- 
mined by treaty with England before 
we extended our jurisdiction over Ore- 
gon; 2d, that to take possession of it 
under “twelve months” would be a 
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violation of the treaty of 1827. In 
answer to the first objection it was 
argued very justly that nothing had 
ever been gained by procrastinating 
treaties with England. It requires no 
very intimate knowledge of British 
policy to foresee the consequences 
which would follow delay. While we 
stood, in imploring attitude, gazing to 
see what would come of it, England 
would seize the prize and assert it to 
be hers, right or wrong. Long parleys 
in matters of fact and right with arro- 
gance and cupidity accomplish little. 

The answer to the second was, that 
nothing contemplated in the bill could 
be justly construed into an infringe- 
ment of our treaty with England. It 
only designs to offer protection to our 
own citizens settling in that territory. 
Britain, through the Hudson Bay 
Company, has done the same to her 
subjects for twenty years past without 
giving us “twelve months” notice of 
any intentions on her part to occupy 
the country. May not we follow her 
example ? 

That so important a measure should 
meet with opposition, and a strong one, 
was to be expected. The purchase of 
Louisiana had its opponents, and they 
were not weak, though unsuccessful. 
They numbered some of the best and 
ablest menofthatday. The pittance to 
be paid was small, hardly a fraction of 
its value to us; but it was a new step, 
a breaking over wonted lines, the crea- 
tion of new relations, and, it was 
thought, needless dependencies. But 
who is there now who does not fully 
approve the wisdom of that measure, 
which has already added three States to 
our confederacy, and provided room fora 
dozen more, besides offering an asylum 
for our red brethren, where they are 
rapidly improving in the arts and 
blessings of civilisation? A shorter 
space of time will convince all who 
now doubt, of the wisdom of that mea- 
sure which extends jurisdiction over 
Oregon, and invites the enterprise of 
our eastern States, which are becom- 
ing overstocked, to turn its attention to 
that most beautiful country, and estab- 
lish there a home for their descendants. 

The only danger to be apprehended 
is a probable rupture with England. 
She will, no doubt, rise up in her most 
imposing wrath, and look down with 
dark and deadly frown upon us, and 


Oregon. 
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threaten our immediate annihilation. 
Having terminated her disgraceful war 
with China and Affghanistan, and got 
well paid for her insults and aggres- 
sions, she will, perhaps, rejoice at the 
opportunity to bestow some attention 
upon 


“The brave descendants 
Of them who flogged their fathers so, 
And gained their independence.” 


The question is not, and it never 
should be, what will be the conseguen- 
ces of doing our duty. It is enough for 
us to know that our claim to Oregon is 
good and valid, and that such can be 
made to appear before any unpreju- 
diced tribunal; and hence, that every 
attempt of England to dispossess us of 
our rights and cheat us of our sub- 
stance, would be usurpation, and 
should, at once, be resisted. The 
question is not, what wi// England do ? 
but, what ought the United States to 
do in the premises? If Oregon is ours, 
have we nota right to settle it? If it 
is not oursitistimeweknewit. That 
itzs ours in right, and wild be ours in 
fact, there is not the least chance to 
doubt. Our claim from 42° to 
49° of latitude is better than that to 
Florida and Louisiana, because, in 
addition to purchase, we have the pri- 
ority of discovery, exploration, and 
settlement; and north of 49° to 54° 40’ 
our claim is better than that of Eng- 
land, for we claim it by cession from 
Spain, extension by contiguity, and as 
lying in the basin of the Columbia. 
England may use stratagem and 
threaten war; but she will never ven- 
ture to invade so just, clear, and honor- 
able a claim as ours to the entire pos- 
session of Oregon; certainly not if we 
show a proper determination, in an 
attitude simply defensive, to retain all, 
and no more, than what rightfully be- 
longs to us. 

The discussion of this subject in the 
Senate has brought it before the coun- 
try and the world. The attention of 
many is directed that way, and had 
the bill which passed that body become 
a law, not many years would have 
passed before a large population, se- 
lected from the most active and enter- 
prising portion of our citizens, would 
have been established in that Territory, 
of which Lieut. Wilkes remarks: 
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« The labor necessary to acquire wealth 
or subsistence is, compared with our 
own country, in the proportion of one 
to three; or, in other words, a man 
must work through the year three 
times as much in the U nited States to 
gain the like competency.’ 

The subject is only adjourned fora 
year by the failure of the Senate bill to 
pass the House of Representatives. 
It will undoubtedly again be brought 
forward asa prominent feature of the 
legislation of the next session. It is 
right and proper that it should in the 
mean time be thoroughly canvassed at 


THE LAW ( 


I. 


Yr 


Scourges her worshippers 
Are reared, with rites accu 
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home among the people, in preparation 
for that attitude and that action in re- 
lation to it, which can no longer be 
delayed, and which are called for 
equally by our national interest and 
honor. With a view to the promotion 
of this object we have devoted to it the 
preceding pages,—greatly regretting 
the necessities of space which have 
compelled us to curtail and simplify 
our statement and discussion of the 
subject, within limits entirely incom- 
mensurate with both its importance 
and extent. 


IF BLOOD. 


In pagan lands, where Superstition’s rod 


; where temples dark 
irsed, her sway to mark ; 


And all unknown the Christian’s faith and God, 


There human gore drenches 
Nor do we wonder; though 

Lift up his reeking hands 
The smoke of sacrifice whic 


the steeping sod ! 

the Priest on high 
that Heaven may bless 
h dims the sky, 


And seals the record of his wickedness; 


For on the darkness that env 
Truth has not poured her 
Nor sent her mighty heralds 
His people’s manacles, anc 
The mists and clouds that 


wraps his mind 

bright and piercing ray, 
to unbind 

| drive away 

hide her glorious day. 


Il. 


But when we turn from Pag 
To our own shores, the boas 
W here the true worship h 


an gloom and night 
ted land of light, 


ath its temples high, 


Pointing ten thousand spires unto the sky, 


From lovely plain and wood- 


How do our grieved and h 
To find that here man heede 
Though placed in loveline: 


v 


embowered height, 
eart-sick spirits sigh, 
thnot the Right, 

ss before his eye; 


But reareth, by his fanes, the tree of blood ; 


And Priests stand by, to bl 


ess the horrid crime, 


While he doth waste the life-empurpled flood 


That swells his brother’s veins! 


Oh ! may the time 


Come swiftly, when the sacred Book of God 
Is read aright with all its truths sublime! 


R. H. Bacon. 


Port Chester, N. Y., February, 1843. 
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THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. 


BY 


Lire figures itself to me as a festal or 
funereal procession. All of us have our 
places, and are to move onward under 
the direction of a Chief-Marshal. The 
grand difficulty results from the inva- 
riably mistaken principles on which 
the deputy- marshals seek to arrange 
this immense concourse of people, so 
much more numerous than those that 
trail their interminable length through 
streets and highways in times of poli- 
tical excitement. Their scheme ‘is 
ancient, far beyond the 
inan, or even the record of history, and 
has hitherto been very little modified 
by the innate sense of something wrong, 
and the dim perception of better me- 
thods, that have disquieted all the 
ages through which the procession has 
continued its march. Its members 
are classified by the merest external 
circumstances, and thus are more cer- 
tain to be thrown out of their true po- 
sitions, than if no principle of arrange- 
ment were attempted. 
the procession we see men of landed 
estate or moneyed capital, gravely keep- 
ing each other company, for the pre- 
posterous reason that they chance to 
have a similar standing in the tax-ga- 
therer’s book. ‘Trades and professions 
march together with scarcely a more 
real bond of union. In this manner, it 
cannot be denied, people are disen- 
tangled from the mass, and separated 
into various classes according to cer- 
tain apparent relations; all have some 
artificial badge, which the world, and 
themselves among the first, learn to 
consider as a genuine characteristic. 
Fixing our attention on such outside 
shows of similarity or difference, we 
lose sight of those realities by which 
nature, fortune, fate, or Providence, 
has constituted for every man a bro- 
therhood, wherein it is one great office 
of human wisdom to classify him. 


When the mind has once accustomed 
itself to a proper arrangement of the 
Procession of Life, or a true classifica- 
tion of society, even though merely 
speculative, there is thenceforth a satis- 
faction which pretty well suffices for 


memory of 


In one part of 
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itself, without the aid of any actual 
reformation in the order of march. 

For instance, assuming to myself the 
power of marshalling the aforesaid 
procession, I direct a trumpeter to send 
forth a blast loud enough to be heard 
from hence to China; and herald, 
with world-pervading voice, to make 
pre clamation for a certain class of 
mortals to take their What 
shall be their principle of union? After 
all, an external one, in comparison 
with many that might be found, yet 
far more real than those which the 
world has selected for a similar pur- 
pose. Let all who are afflicted with 
like physical diseases form themselves 
into ranks! 

Our first attempt at classification is 

ot‘ very successful. It may gratify 
the pride of aristocracy to reflect, that 
Disease, more than any other common 
circumstance of human life, pays due 
observance to the distinctions which 
rank and wealth, and poverty and low- 
liness, have established among man- 
kind. Some maladies are rich and pre- 

cious, and or ily to be acquired by the 
right of inheritance, or purchase d with 
much gold. Of this kind is the gout, 
which serves as a bond of brotherhood 
to the pr urple-visaged gente , who obey 
the herald’s voice, and painf fully hobble 


places. 


from all civilized regions of the globe 
to take their post in the grand proces- 
sion. In mercy to their toes let us 
hope that the march may not be long! 


The Dyspeptics, too, are people of 
good standing in the world. For them 
the earliest salmon is caught in our 
eastern rivers, and the shy woodcock 
stains the dry leaves with his blood 
in his remotest haunts; and the turtle 
comes from the far Pacific islands to 
be gobbled up insoup. They can af- 


ford to flavor all their dishes with 
indolence, which, in spite of the gen- 
eral opinion, is a sauce more exqui- 


sitely piquant than appetite won by 
exercise. Apoplexy is another highly 
respectable disease. We will rank to- 
gether all who have the symptom of 
dizziness in the brain, and, as fast as 
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any drop by the way, supply their 
places with new members of the 
h vard of aldermen. 

On the other hand, here come whole 
tribes of people, whose physical lives 
are buta deteriorated variety of life, 


and themselves a meaner species of 


mankind; so sad an effect bas been 
wrought by the tainted breath of cities, 
scanty and unwholesome food, des- 
tructive modes of labor, and the lack 
of those moral supports that might 
partially have counteracted such bad 


influences. Behold here a train of 


house-painters, all afflicted with a 
peculiar sort of colic. Next in place 
we will marshal those workmen in 
cutlery, who have breathed a fatal 
disorder into their lungs, with the im- 
palpable dust of steel. Tailors and 
shoemakers, being sedentary men, will 
chiefly congregate into one part of the 
procession, and marcel under similar 
banners of disease; but among them 
we may observe here and there a 
sickly student, who has left his health 
between the leaves of classic volumes; 
and clerks, likewise, who have caught 
their deaths on high official stools; 
and men of genius, too, who have 
written sheet after sheet, with pens 
dipped in their hearts’ blood. These 
area wretched, quaking, short-breathed 
set. But what is this crowd of pale- 
cheeked, slender girls, who disturb the 
ear with the multiplicity of their short, 
dry coughs? They are seamstresses, 
who have plied the daily and nightly 
needle in the service of master-tailors 
and close-fisted contractors, until now 
itis almost time for each to hem the 
borders of her own shroud. Consump- 
tidn points their place in the proces- 
sion. With their sad sisterhood are 
intermingled many youthful maidens, 
who have sickened in aristocratic 
mansions, and for whose aid science 
has unavailingly searched its volumes, 
and whom breathless love has watch- 
ed. In our ranks the rich maiden and 
the poor seamstress may walk arm in 
arm. We might find innumerable 
other instances, where the bond of mu- 
tual disease—not to speak of nation- 
sweeping pestilences—embraces high 
and low, and makes the king a bro- 
ther of the clown. But it is not hard 
to own that Disease is the natural 
aristocrat. Let him keep his state, 


and have his established orders of rank, 
and wear his royal mantle of the color 
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of a fever-flush ; and let the noble and 
wealthy boast their own physical in- 
firmities, and display their symptoms 
as the badges of high station! All 
things considered, these are as proper 
subjects of human pride as any rela- 
tions of rank that men can fix upon. 

Sound again, thou deep-breathed 
trumpeter! and herald, with thy voice 
of might, shout forth an nner s umimons, 
that shall reach the old baronial castles 
of Europe, and the rudest cabin of our 
western wildernes : What class is 
next to take its place in the procession 
of mortal life? Let it be those whom 
the gifts of intelleet have united ina 
noble brotherhood ! 

Aye, this is a reality, before which 
the conventional distinctions of society 
melt away, like a vapor when we would 
grasp it with the hand. Were byron 
now alive, and Burns, the first would 
come from his ancestral Abbey, flinging 
aside, although unwillingly, the inhber- 
ited hono rs of a thousand years, to take 


the arm of the mighty peasant, who 
grew immortal while he stooped behind 
his plough. These are gone; but the 


hall, the farmer’s fireside, the hut, per- 
haps the palace, the counting-room, the 

workshop, the village, the Ci V; life’s 
high places and low ones, may all pro- 
duce their poets, whom a common 
temperament pervades like an electric 
sympathy. Peer or ploughman, we 
will muster them, pair by pair, and 
shoulder to shoulder. Even society in 
its most artificial state, consents to this 
arrangement. ‘These factory girls from 
Lowell shall mate themselves with the 
pride of drawing-rooms and literary 
circles—the bluebells in fashion’s nose- 
gay, the Sapphos, and Montagues, and 
Nortons, of the age. Other modes of 
intellect bring torether as strange com- 
panies. Silk-gowned professor of Jan- 
guages, give your arm to this sturdy 

; lacksmith, and deem yourself honored 
by the conjunction, though vou behold 
him grimy from the anvil. All varie- 
ties of human speech are like his mother 
tongue to this rare man. Indiscrimi- 
nately, let those take their places, of 
whatever rank they come, who possess 
the kingly gifts to lead armies, or to 
sway a people, —Nature’s generals, her 
lawgivers, her kings,—and with them, 

also, the dee p philosophers, who think 
the thought in one generation that is 
to revolutionize society in the next. 
With the hereditary legislator, in 
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whom eloquence is a far descended at- 
tainment—a rich echo repeated by pow- 
erful voices, from Cicero downward 
we will watch some wondrous back- 
woodsman, who has caught a wild 
power of language from the breeze 
among his native forest boughs. But 
we may safely leave these brethren and 
sisterhood to settle their owp congenial- 
ities. Our ordinary distinctions become 
so trifling, so impalpable, so ridiculously 
visionary, in comparison with a classi- 
fication founded on truth, that all talk 
about the matter is immediately a 
common-place. 

Yet, the longer I reflect, the less am 
[ satisfied with the idea of forming a 
separate class of mankind on the basis 
of high intellectual power. At best, 


¢ 


it is but a higher development of innate 
gifts common toall. Perhs aps, more- 
over, he, whose genius a} pears des pest 
and truest, excels sh is fel low sin nothing 
save the knack of expression; he 
throws out, occasionally, a lucky hintat 
truths of which every human soul is 
pr foundly, thou gi unutterably con- 
scious. Therefore, though we suffer 
the brotherhood ‘of intellect to march 
onward together, it may be doubted 
whether their peculiar relation will not 
begin to vanish, as soon as the proces- 


i 


sion shall have passed beyond the circle 
of this present rld. But we do not 
classify for eternity. 

And next, let the _— et pour forth 
a funeral wail, and t herald’s voice 
give breath, in one vast cry, to all the 
groans and grievous utterances that are 

audible throughout the earth. Weap- 
peal now to the sacred bond of sorrow, 
and summon the great multitude who 
labor under similar afflictions, to tak« 
their places in the march. 

How many a heart, that would have 
been insensible to any other call, has 
responded to the doleful accents of that 
voice! It has gone far and wide, and 
high and low, and left scarcely a mortal 
roof unvisited. Indeed, the principle is 
only too universal for our purpose, and, 
unless we limit it, will quite break up 
our classification of mankind, and con- 
vert the whole procession into a funeral 
train. We will therefore be at some 

ains to discriminate. Here comes a 
ake rich man; he has built a noble 
fabric for his dwelling-place, with a 
front of stately architecture, and mar- 
ble floors, and doors of precious woods ; 
the whole structure is as beautiful asa 
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dream, and as substantial as the native 


rock. But the visionary shapes of a 


long posterity, for whose home this 
mansion was intended, have faded into 
nothingness, since the death of the 
founder’s only son. ‘Therich man gives 
a el; ince at his aabl le arb in one of the 
aprendia mi Ifro s of his drawing-room, 
and, descending a flight of lofty steps, 
instinctively offers his arm to yonder 
pore! ricken widow, in the rusty 


black bonnet, and with a check-apron 
over her patched gown. ‘The sailor- 
b Vy; who was her sole earthly slay, 
was washed overboard in a late tem- 
pest. Thiscouple, from the palace and 
the alms-house, are but the types of 
thousands more, who represent th 
dark tragedy of life and seld 1 ql rrel 
for the upper parts. Griefissuch a lev- 
eller, with its own dignity and its own 
humility, that the noble and the peas- 
ant, the beggar and the monarch, will 
waive their pretensions to external rank, 
without the officiousness of interference 
op our part. if price the inhuence { 
the worids Italisé \ ! ~ rel ) 
in the heart, then rrow | 
earnestness which makes it holy and 
reverend. It loses its reality, and | 
comes a miserable shad : | 
ground, we have an < itv t 
assign ver multitude \ - 
lingly claim places here ther parts of 
the pr cession. If the mourner have 
anything dearer than his grief, he must 
seek his true sition elsewhere ther 
are so man} unsubstantial W 
which the necessity of our 1 tal st 
becets on idleness, that an ol ver 
casting aside sentiment, ! metime 
led to question whether there be any 
real woe, except al le physical suf- 
fering, and the | f closest f ; 
A crowd, who exhibit what they deem 
to be broken heart and am tie 
many love-lorn maids and bachelor 
and men of disappointed ambition in 
arts, literature, or politics, and the pr: 
who were ¢ nce ri h, « r whi have us 

to be rich in vain—the great majority 
of these may ask admittance into some 
other frater ity. There is no room 
here. Perhaps we may institute a sep- 
arate class, where such unfortunates 
will naturally fall into the procession. 


Meanwhile let them stand aside, and 
patiently await their time. 

If our trumpe ter can borrow a note 
from the doomsday trumpet-blast, let 
him sound it now! The dread alarum 
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should make the earth quake to its 
centre, for the herald is about to ad- 
dress mankind with a summons, to 
which even the purest mortal may be 
sensible of some faint responding echo 
in his breast. In many bosoms it will 
awaken a still, small voice, more terri- 
ble than its own reverberating uproar. 

The hideous appe al has swept 
around the globe. Come, all ye guilty 
ones, and rank yourselves in accord- 
ance with the brotherhood of crime! 
This, indeed, is an awful summons. I 
almost tremble to look at the strange 
partnerships that begin to be formed, re- 
luctantly, but by the invincible neces- 
sity of like to like, in this part of the 
procession. A forger from the state 
prison seizes the arm of a distinguished 
financier. How indignantly does the 
latter plead his fair reputation upon 
’Change, and insist that his operations, 
by their magnificence of scope, were 
removed int 
morality than those of his pitiful com- 
panion! But, let him cut the connec- 
tion ifhe ean. Here comes a murder- 
er, with his clanking chains, and pairs 
himself—horrible to tell'—with as 
pure and upright a man, in all observ- 
able respects, as ever partook of the 
consecrated bread and wine. He is 
one of those, perchance the most hope- 
less of all sinners, who practise such 
an exemplary system of outward du- 


I 

ties, that even a deadly crime may be 
hidden from their own sight and re- 
membrance, under this’ unreal frost- 
work. Yet he now finds his place. 
Why do that pair of flaunting girls, 
with the pert, affected laugh, and the 

1 eer at the bystanders, intrude 


themselves into the same rank with 
yonder decorous matron, and that 
somewhat prudish maiden? Surely, 
these poor creatures, born to vice, as 
their sole and natural inheritance, can 
be no fit associates for women who 
have been guarded round about by 
all the proprieties of domestic life, 
and who could not err, unless they 


first created the opportunity! Oh,no; 


it must be merely the impertinence of 


those unblushing hussies; and we can 
only wonder how such respectable 
ladies should have responded to a sum- 
mons that was not meant for them, 
We shall make short work of this 
miserable class, each member of which 
is entitled to grasp any other mem- 
ber’s hand, by that vile degradation 


) guite another sphere of 
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wherein guilty error has buried all 
alike. The foul fiend, to whom it 
properly belongs, must relieve us of 
our loathsome task. Let the bond- 
servants of sin pass on. But neither 
man nor woman, in whom good pre- 
dominates, will smile or sneer, nor bid 
the Rogues’ March be played, in deri- 
sion of their array. Feeling within 
their breasts a shud dering sy mpathy, 
which at least gives token of the sin 
that might have been, they will thank 
God for any place in the grand proces- 
sion of human existence, save among 
those most wretched ones. Many, 
however, will be astonished at the 
fatal impulse that drags them thither- 
ward. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the various deceptions by whieh 
guilt conceals itself from the perpetra- 
tor’s conscience, and oftenest, perhaps, 
by the splendor of its garments. 
Statesmen, rulers, generals, and all 
men who act over an extensive sphere, 
are most liable to be deluded in this 
way ; they commit wrong, devastation, 
and murder, on so grand a scale, that 
it impresses them as speculative rather 
than actual; but, in our procession, we 
find them linked in detestable con- 
junction with the meanest criminals, 


whose deeds have the vulgarity of 


petty details. Here, the effect of cir- 
cumstance and accident is done away, 
and a man finds his rank according to 
the spirit of his crime, in whatever 
shape it may have been developed. 

We have called the Evil; now let 
us call the Good. The trumpet’s bra- 
zen throat should pour heavenly music 
over the earth, and the herald’s voice 
go forth with the sweetness of an an- 
gel’s accents, as if to summon each 
upright man to his reward. But, how 
is this? Do none answer to the call? 
Not one: for the just, the pure, the 
true, and all Ww ho might most worthily 
obey it, shrink sadly back, as most 
conscious of error and impertection. 
Then let the summons be to those 
whose pervading principle is Love. 
This classification will embrace all the 
truly good, and none in whose souls 
there exists not something that may 
expand itself into a heaven, both of 
well-doing and felicity. 

The first that presents himself is a 
man of wealth, who has bequeathed 
the bulk of his property to a hospital ; 
his ghost, methinks, would have a 
better right here than his living body. 
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be projected 


to these a ] {ty 


piritual sage, whose 


influence has ex- 


alted the moral standard ¢ mankind, 

we will choose for his companion some 

poor laborer, who has wrought for love 

in the potatoe-lieid Of a neigboor poor- 

er than himself. > 
We have summoned this various 

multitude—and, to the credit of our 

pature, it is a large one—on the princi 


ple of Leve. Itis singular, neverthe- 








less, to remark the shyness that exists 
among many members of the present 
class, all of whom we might expect t 
re mize « i er by the free-ma- 
sonry of mutual goodness, at em- 
ice like pre nre I { an 
for uch Vafri 5 mie S I l 
excellence | | erwist 
ch sect urrot I ht us- 
ness W lal i I i j 
lificult for th ood ( istian ac- 
wledge the a in most 
imposs for t good Ort 
rasp ha f the g 1 | i 
i@aVvi [ ir ( a 7 
matte in dl ite, al | their mu- 
ul L ell { Sirol V ana trus vl I 
whatever right t is t evident 
be mista Phen ; i tnou 1 tne 
rt ' i ' + 
hea be 0 Ve © Tihs en Ol . 
S 1 th i@Tace all 1 e ex 
ciu hiied u »on When 
l il l } s | ‘ té | ) 
a particularki eneficence t ! 
Sry es of t newsat Hec rie : 
parrowed into the path 
wherein he treads, and to { that 
there is no other 1 to be done 
earth but (nat selj-same go towhich 
he has put his hand n the ve 
I tha be S his ( ( . 
tl Lil f ( } VW };eSs | 
< ne ne mu l I 1 riyt ryt 
united stre i j \ ‘ { r 
S ck of love he 1 rid y 


ioreover, | \ | ( 
rich grape-ju ( f { » Ul 
vineyard of the f : | x 
ing qualit ne ! 
a powerful intellect, and oft is 
were, impels the qt er t } 
his cups. For such 1 S al » 
to say, it is harder ntrive I \ 
arrange! t e bre en of lov 
and righteousne 1 tl eSSIO! i 
life, than to unite even wicked, 
wi l leed, ar Ci ] a t ether by 
their crime Che fact j prepos- 
terous for tears, too lugubrious for 
laughter. 
But, let good men push and elbow 
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yne another as they may, during their 

earthly march, all will be peace among 
them when the honorable array of their 
procession shall tread on heavenly 
cround. ‘There they will doubtless 
find, that they have been working 
each for the other’s cause, and that 
every well-delivered stroke, which 
with an honest purpose, any mortal 
struck, even for a narrow object, 
was indeed stricken for the universal 
cause of good. Their own view may 
be bounded by country, creed, profes- 
sion, the diversities « individual cha- 
racter—but above a all is the 
breadth of Providence. How many, 
who have deemed themselves antago- 
nists, will smile hereafter, when they 
look back upon the world’s wide har- 
vest field, and perceive that, in uncon- 
scious brotherhood, they were helping 
to bind the self-same sheaf! 

But, come! ‘The sun is hastening 
westward, while the march of human 
lift m tha tnever paused before > is delaved 
by our attempt to re-arrange its order. 
It is desirable to find some comprehen- 
sive principle, that shall render our task 

isier by bringing thousands into the 
ranks, whe re hitherto we have brought 
one. Therefore let the trumpet, if pos- 
sible, split its brazen throat with a 
louder note than ever, and the herald 
summon all mortals who, from what- 
ever cause, have lost, or never found, 
their proper places in the world. 

Obedient to this call, a great multi- 
tude come together, most of them with 
a listless gait, betol 
soul, vet with a gleam of satisfaction in 
their faces, at the prospect of at length 
reaching those suitable positions which, 
hitherto, they have vainlysought. But 
here will be another disappointment ; 


for we can attempt no more than mere ly 
to associate, in one fraternity, all who 


are afilicted with the same vague trou- 
ble. Some great mistake in life is the 
chief condition of admittance e into this 
class. Here are membe rs of the learned 
professions, whom Prov age geen 
with special gifts for the plough, the 
forge, and the whe ob-bes irrow, or for the 
routine of unintellectual business. We 
will assign them, as partners in the 
march, those lowly laborers and handi- 
crafismen, who have pined, as witha 
dying thirst, after the unattainable foun- 
tains of knowledge. The latter have 


lost less than their companions; yet 
much, because they deem it infinite. 


cening weariness of 
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Perchance the two species of unfortu- 
nates may comfort one another. Here 
are Quakers with the instinct of battle 
in them; and men of war who should 
bave worn the broad-brim. Authors 
shall be ranked here, whom some freak 
of Nature, making game of her poor 
children, has imbued with the confi- 
dence of genius, and strong desire of 
fame, but has favored with no corres- 
ponding power; and others, whose lofty 
gifts were unaccompanied with the 
faculty of expression, or any of that 
earthly machinery, by which ethereal 
endowments must be manifested to 
mankind. All these, therefore, are mel- 
ancholy laughing-stocks. Next, here 
are honest and well-intentioned per- 
sons, who, by a want of tact— by inac- 
curate perceptions—by a distorting 
imagination—have been kept continu- 
ally at cross-purposes with the world, 
and bewildered upoa the path of life. 
Let us see, if they can confine them- 
selves within the line of our procession. 
In this class, likewise, we must assign 
places to those who have encountered 
that worst of ill-success, a higher for- 
tune than their abilities could vindi- 
cate; writers, actors, | ainters, the pets 
of a dav, but whose laurels wither 
unrenewed amid their hoary hair; poli- 
licians, Whom some malicious contin- 
gency of affairs bas thrust into conspi- 
cuous station, w he re, while the world 
stands gazing at them, the dreary con- 
sciousness of imbecility makes them 
curse their birth-hour. ‘To such men, 
we give for a companion him whose 
rare talents, which perhaps require a 
revolution for their exercise, are buried 
in the tomb of sluggish circumstances. 
Not far from these, we must find 
room for one whose success has been of 
the wrong kind; the man who should 
have lingered in the cloisters of a uni- 
versity, digging new treasures out of 
the Herculaneum of antique lore, diffu- 
sing depth and accnracy of literature 
throughout his country, and thus mak- 
ing for himself a great and guiet fame. 
But the outward tendencies around him 
have proved too powerful for his inward 
nature, and have drawn him into the 
arena of political tumult, there to con- 
tend at disadvantage, whether front to 
front, or side by side, with the brawny 
giants of actual life. He becomes, it 
may be, a name for brawling parties to 
bandy to and fro, a legislator of the 
Union ; a governor of his native state; 
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age 


an ambassador in the courts of kings 
or queens; and the world may deem 
him a man of happy stars. But not so 
the wise; and not so himself, when he 
looks through his experience, and sighs 
to miss that fitness, the one invaluable 
touch, which makes all things true and 
real. So much achieved, yet how 
abortive is his life! Whom shall we 
choose for hiscompanion? Some weak- 
framed blacksmith, perhaps, whose 
delicacy of muscle might have suited a 
tailor’s shop-board better than the anvil. 

Shall we bid the trumpet sound 
again? Itis hardly worth the while. 
There remain a few idle men of for- 
tune, tavern and grog-shop loungers, 
lazzaroni, old bachelors, decaying 
maidens, and people of crooked intel- 
lect or temper, all of whom may find 
their like, or some tolerable approach 
to it, in the plentiful diversity of our 
latter class. There, too, as his ulti- 
mate destiny, must we rank the 
dreamer, who, all his life long, has 
cherished the idea that he was pecu- 
liarly apt for something, but never 
could determine what it was; and 
there the most unfortunate of men, 
whose purpose it has been to enjoy 
life’s pleasures, but to avoid a manful 
struggle with its toil and sorrow. The 
remainder, if any, may connect them- 
selves with whatever rank of the pro- 
cession they shall find best adapted to 
their tastes and consciences. The 
worst possible fate would be, to remain 


behind, shivering in the solitude of 


time, while all the world is on the 
move toward eternity. Our attempt 
to classify society is now complete. 
The result may be anything but per- 
fect; yet better—to give it the very 


lowest praise+than the antique rule of 


the herald’s office, or the modern one 
of the tax-gatherer, whereby the acci- 
dents and superficial attributes, with 
which the real nature of individuals 
has least to do, are acted upon as the 
deepest characteristics of mankind. 
Our task is done. Now let the grand 
procession move! 
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Yet pause awhile! We had forgot- 


ten the Chief-Marshal. 


Hark! That world-wide swell of 


solemn music, with the clang of a 
mighty bell breaking forth through its 
regulated uproar, announces his ap- 
proach. He comes; a severe, sedate, 
immovable, dark rider, waving his 
truncheon of universal sway, as he 
vasses along the lengthened line, on 
the Pale Horse of the Revelations. 
Itis Death! Who else could assume 
the guidance of a procession that com- 
prehends all humanity? And if some, 
among these many millions, should 
deem themselves classed amiss, yet 
let them take to their hearts the com- 
fortable truth, that Death levels us all 
into one great brotherhood, and that 
another state of being will surely rectify 
the wrong of this. Then breathe thy 
wail upon the earth’s wailing wind, 
thou band of melancholy music, made 
up of every sigh that the human 
heart, unsatisfied, has uttered! There 
is yet triumph in thy tones. And now 
we move! Beggars in their rags, and 
Kings trailing the regal purple in the 
dust; the Warrior’s gleaming helmet; 
the Priest in his sable robe: the he ary 
Grandsire, who has run life’s circle 
and come back to childhood ; the ruddy 
School-boy with his golden curls, frisk- 
ing along the march; the Artisan’s 
stuff-jacket the Noble’s star-decorated 
coat ;—the whole presenting a motley 
spectacle, yet with a dusky grandeur 
brooding over it. Onward, onward, 


into that dimness where the lights of 


‘Time, which have blazed along the 
procession, are flickering in their 
sockets! And whither? We know 
not; and Death, hitherto our leader, 
deserts us by the wayside, as the tramp 
of our innumerable footsteps passes 
beyond his sphere. He knows not, 
more than we, our destined goal. But 
God, who made us, knows, and will 
not leave us on our toilsome and doubt- 
ful march, either to wander in infinite 
uncertainty, or perish by the way ! 
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THE WHITE STEED OF THE PRAIRIES. 


Mr. Kendall, of the New Orleans Picayune, in giving some account of what he saw and suffered In 
his late expedition toward Santa Fe, which resulted in imprisonment at Mexico, after noticing flocks 
of small white horses in the Prairies, adds the following : 

‘ Many stories are told of a large white horse that has been seen often in the vicinity of the Cross 
Timbers and near the Red River. He has never been known to gallop, but paces even faster than any 
horse that has been sent out after him can run; and so game and untiring is the ‘ White Steed of the 
Prairies,’ for he is well known to trappers and traders by that name, that he has tired down no less 
than three race-nags sent out expressly to catch him with a Mexican rider. The latter had nothing 
but a lasso or lariat with him, a long rope made either of horse hair or hemp, and which the Mexicans 
throw with great dexterity; but although he took a fresh horse after tiring one down, he was never 
near enough the noble animal to throw a slip-noose over his head, or even to drive him into a canter. 
He has been known to pace a mile in less than two minutes, and can keep up this rate hour after hour, 
or until he has tired down whatever may be inchace. Large sums have been offered to any one who 
would catch him, and the attempt has frequently been made; but he still roams the prairies in free 
dom, solitary and alone. One of the hunters even went so far as to tell me that he was too proud to 
be seen in company with the other mustangs, being a beautiful animal of far better action than those 
of his race; but this part of the story I could not make it convenient to believe.” 


Movnt, mount for the chase! let your lassos be strong, 
And forget not sharp spur and tough buffalo thong; 
For the quarry ye seek hath oft baffled, I ween, 
Steeds swift as your own, backed by hunters as keen. 


Fleet barb of the Prairie, in vain they prepare 

For thy neck, arched in beauty, the treacherous snare; 

Thou wilt toss thy proud head, and with nostril stretched wide, 
Defy them again, as thou still hast defied. 


Trained nags of the course, urged by rowel and rein, 
Have cracked their strong thews in the pursuit in vain: 
While a bow-shot in front, without straining a limb, 
The wild courser careered as ’twere pastime to him. 


Ye may know him at once, though a herd be in sight, 
As he moves o’er the plain like a creature of light— 
His mane streaming forth from his beautiful form 
Like the drift from a wave that has burst in the storm. 


Not the team of the Sun, as in fable portrayed, 
Through the firmament rushing in glory arrayed, 
Could match, in wild majesty, beauty and speed, 
That tireless, magnificent, snowy-white steed. 


Much gold for his guerdon, promotion and fame, 

Wait the hunter who captures that fleet-footed game ; 
Let them bid for his freedom,—unbridled, unshod, 

He will roam till he dies through these pastures of God. 


And ye think on his head your base halters to fling! 
So ye shall—when yon Eagle has lent you his wing ; 
But no slave of the lash that your stables contain 
Can e’er force to a gallop the steed of the Plain! 


His fields have no fence save the mountain and sky ; 
His drink the snow-capped Cordilleras supply ; 

’*Mid the grandeur of nature sole monarch is he, 

And his gallant heart swells with the pride of the free. 


J. BarBer. 
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Tue publication of this work we deem 


to have been as much an ordinary 
affair of trade, without any regard 


of literature, as 


the higher purposes 
‘tion in 


any every-day business transa 

“the city.” T life of Sir Astley 
Cooper, a pri Minent man in the aye of 
the world, the first surgeon of his d ay, 
was of course to be written; it was 
certain a Smid would exist for the 
work, whatever might be the value or 
interest of the facts it should possess, 
or the skill with which they might be 
presented. ittle do we question 
that the was 


And lit 
extent of that demand 
anticipated in the ’ to the copy. 
The fact f it 


“cc Row, 


S nis ho earhe 


pul vty ic 


est of its being a work « if peculiar in- 
terest. It will be sought for as the life 
of a prominent character, not as the 
biography of Sir Astley Cooper. He 


was known to the public as the great 
surgeon of London; yn to 
and princes, prime ministers and pee 
He was surrounded by no individual 


interest independent of his position. 


te 
surge KINGS 


rs. 


He had none of the eccentricities of an 
Abernethy to render his name a bye- 
word to the lovers of humor, no ac- 
complishments beyond the limits of 
his professional acquirements to gain 


He 


surgeon. 


a general interest. 
purely and exclusively the 
Biography has a two-fold int 
that which regards the personal of the 
individual, and that which belongs to 
the circumstances and characters by 
which he may be surrounded. It isin 
reference to this latter only that the life 
of Sir Astley Cooper will recommend 
itself to the general reader; for public 

entiment, if we mistake not, views 
the surgeon very much in the light of 
the public hangman, as associated with 
deeds of blood, and shrinks from all 
sympathy with him. To the profes- 
sional reader, endowed with the ordi- 
nary this work will be 
acceptable as the life of the heroic 
operator, the skilful anatomist, the 
indefatigable har , and the contri- 
butor of highly valued surgical and 
physiological information, the result of 


for him 


erest,- 


S87 prit de corps, 


The Life 


of Sir Astley Cooper, 


books of | distinguished contemporary characters. 
F.R.S. ; 2 vols., 


8vo., London: 


Sir Astle Y Cooper. 


ASTLEY 


Bart., interspersed with 





April, 


‘OOPER. 
- : } , ‘ ; 
experience, opservallon, and € xperi- 


ment. We propose, with the purpose 
of interesting our readers—not forget- 
ting their non-professional character 
to extract from the book before us 
what we esteem of suflicient general 
interest to. come within the se pe of 
this magazin 

These volumes are not as rich in 
contemporary history as might hav 


been anticipated. It is natural, in the 





bios raphy of a celebrated surgeon, to 
seek for full details of the life and 
iacaiene of the men of ‘“‘mark and 
likelihood” with w 1 he is -essa- 
rily in habits of association. The very 
nature of the office of a medical man 
supposes the closest intimacy with his 
patient, the fullest knowledge of his 
character and disposi » ness 1S 
your great levelle1 The surgeon is 
brought into relation v manasheis; 
‘proud majesty is to him a subject;” 
and the wily statesman, a Machiavelli 
to the world, is but a sick man to his 
physician. The surgeon is the least 
likely to be diverted DY tne er of 
the star and the imposing dignity of 
the baton, from a consideration of the 
re il ( h racte! 

Sir Astley Cooper’s career was one 
smooth ascent ») fame and fortune 
He had none of the obstacles to over- 
come, nor difficulties t rle with, 
which mark ordinarily ‘ourse of 
the metropolitan urgeon He « rly 


evinced a natural bias for his art, hav- 
ing saved the life of a serv: 


bleeding 


fully stopping a by compress- 
° Ft “1 * , e 17 ¢} . ] a 

ing an artery with all the skill that 

science could prompt. In the amuse- 


ments ( f his bor i 


» surpassed his 


fellows in daring; and some of his 
early pranks evinced not only an intre- 
pidity beyond his age, but a want of 


innocence of 


sual for the 


feeling unu 
child od. He assed thre uch the 
usual course of study in London under 


the eye of his master, the celebrated 
surneon, Mr. Cline, at whose table he 
met frequently Horne Tooke, and 
others ofa republican bias, from whom 
he imbibed a liberality of political sen- 
his note- 
Esq.,; 


sketches from 


By Bransby Blake Cooper, 


John W. Parker, 1843. 
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timent, much to the discomfort of the 
Tory vicar, his father. He rapidly 
progressed through the successive 
stages of advancement, as Demonstra- 
tor of Anatomy, Lecturer, Surgeon to 
the Hospital, the first surgeon in the 
city, Surgeon in the West End, Sur- 
geon to the Duke of York, and finally 
to a Baronetcy and the position of Sur- 
ee Extraordinary to the King. Sir 

Astley Cooper was by nature cool and 
intre pid, of a phlegmatic temperament, 
and acknowledged by his biographer 
to have been incapable of very warm 
attachments. He was purely practi- 
cal, averse to theory and imaginative 
speculation. We trace here the ele- 
ments of his distinction as a surgeon. 
Surgery, unlike Medicine, is a certain 
science, and deals with the practical, 
appealing to the eye for its knowledge, 
and to the skill and nerve of the hand for 
its application. Sir Astley Cooper was 
a great surgeon but a poor physician. 
He was sensibly alive to his own inter- 
est, and left no opportunity unim- 
proved to advance his position. His 
first impulse, on recovering from an 
attack of giddiness which had laid him 
prostrate at the feet of an influential 
patient, was an injunction of silence. 
And we read, that, upon discovering 
that his political opinions were inimi- 
cal to his worldly progress, he aban- 
doned them and the intimacy of his 
democratical friends, withouta passing 


regret. Such was the worldliness of 


an essentially worldly character—an 
appropriate step to his future elevation 
as the Surgeon of the Court. 

Sir Astley Cooper’s fame as a sur- 
geon brought with it the more sub- 
stantial satisfaction of a large income. 
His average annual receipts, for many 
years, amounted to seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars; and for one year his in- 
come reached the enormous sum of 
a hundred thousand. Nowhere but in 
London does professional merit meet 
with so high a reward: in Paris, no 
surgeon derives from his practice an 
income beyond twenty thousand dol- 
lars; and twelve thousand is near the 
limit of that cf the most successful in 
New York. In accordance with our 
truly commercial spirit, the relation of 
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patient and physician is very similar to 
that of debtor and creditor, an affair of 
trade, accompanied with the usual 
business details, of bills rendered, re- 
ceipts given, and the other et-cetera of 
a trading transaction, while in London, 

the reward of the surgeon is left to 
the generous impulse of his patient. 
The following extract will illustrate 
the generosity of the princely mer- 
chants of London : 

“In the year 1813, my uncle [says the 
biographer] performed the operation for 
stone upon Mr. Hyatt, a West Indian 
merchant, who presented him with a fee 
of a thousand guineas. Mr. Hyatt had 
recovered from the effects of the opera- 
tion and necessary confinement to the 
house, when a day was appointed by him, 
for the last formal visit of the medical 
men. My uncle arrived rather late, and 
the physicians, Dr. Lettsom and Dr. Nel- 
son, had already seen the patient, and 
were talking upon the liberality of his re- 
muneration for their services, he having 
presented them each with £300. Mr. 
Cooper therefore went up alone, talked to 
Mr. Hyatt, congratulated him on his re- 
covery, and listened with emotion to the 
grateful expressions which he poured 
forth towards him as his benefactor. At 
last, he rose to Jeave the room, and had 
reached the door, when his patient, who 
Was sitting by the fire, took off his night- 
cap and threw it at him, saying, at the 
same time, § There, young man, put that 
in your pocket.? My uncle, however, 
guessing the contents of the missile, in- 
serted his hand, and took out from it a 
piece of paper; chucking the cap to his 
patient, and at the same time saying, 
that he would not rob him of so useful an 
article, he put the paper into his pocket, 
and took his departure. On subsequently 
examining it, he found it to be a check for 
one thousand guineas. The liberality of 
Mr. Hyatt was no less remarkable to his 
apothee: ary One day, on running in 
haste to his patient, he fell and hurt his 
knee, so that he walked lame on entering. 
Mr. Hyatt, observing this, immediately 
asked, ‘Dobson, old fellow, what’s the 
matter ?’? and on hearing the nature of the 
accident, remarked, as he opened a box, 
‘TI have here the best plaister in the world 
for a bruised knee” He then, drawing 
out a £100 bank note, applied it over the 
injured joint, and desired him to keep it 
there.* 


* The most liberal fee of modern times was that received by Dr. Dimsdale, of Hert- 
ford. His celebrity as an inoculator in the small pox, recommended him tothe Em- 


press Catharine, at whose invitation he visited Russia. 


His successful inoculation of 


the Empress and her son was rewarded with the rank of Baron of the Empire, be- 
sides a pension of £500 per annum, and a present of £12,000. 
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The position of Sir Astley Cooper 
as a lecturer brought him into relation 
with the Resurrectionists, to whom, 
previous to the passage of the Anato- 
my Act, the anatomist was indebted 
for his supply of subjects. These men 
were a bold, adventurous class, har- 
dened by their loathsome and illegal 
occupation, who allowed no scruple to 
oppose the success of their trade. They 
were continually skulking about grave- 
yards, concealed themselves in the 
vaults and charnel houses, and resorted 
to every device to supply themselves 
with the material of their disgusting 
commerce. An extensive trade was 
carried on by some of the most expert, 
who contrived not only to supply the 
home demand in London, but to ship, 
packed in crates and hogsheads, quan- 
tities of dead bodies to the provinces, 
to Dublin and Edinburgh. A few of 
these adventurers amassed large sums 
of ‘money, while the most of them 
terminated their lives less fortu- 
nately, after a career of horse-stealing, 
burglary, murder, upon the gallows, or 
in the penal colonies. The following 
is a specimen of the extraordinary 
methods resorted to by the _ hody- 
snatchers, for a supply of dead bodies : 


“¢ An intimate friend of Patrick’s (a fa- 
mous resurrectionist) was employed in the 
service ofagentleman. Oneday this man 
called on Patrick, and informed him that 
his master was dead, and that he thought 
something in the way of business might 
be done with the body, as it was lying in 
the back parlor, the windows of which 


opened on a large lawn. Patrick made 


several inquiries, and having ascertained 
that the funeral was to take place on the 
following Sunday, said in conclusion, 
‘ The coffin, then, will, most probably, be 
screwed down on Satur lay; if it is, let me 
know ; I will have nothing to do with it till 
that part of the work is done.’ Things 
fell out as Patrick anticipated; and accord- 
ingly on the night of Saturday, he entered 
at the back of the premises, and, being ad- 
mitted to the parlor by the servant, com- 
menced his operations. Unassisted by anv 
light, he drew out all the serews, took off 
the lid, and, having formed an estimate, 
as accurately as the eircumstances would 
allow, of the weight of the body, removed 
it into a box which he had brought with 
him for the purpose of containing it. He 
next placed in the coffin a quantity of 
earth, which the servant had procured 
trom the garden, corresponding to the 
weight of the corpse. The lid was then 


replaced, carefully screwed down, the 


pall thrown over it, and the box containing 
the body passed out of the window to 
Patrick, who hid it in a tool house at 


” 
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some distance from the dwelling-place. 


We are presented in these volumes 
with some records left by Sir Astley 
Cooper, of his impressions and opinions 
of his royal patient, George the Fourth. 
These are but shadowy and imperfect 
sketches, seemingly memoranda dotted 
down for his own behoof. Our sur- 
veon had removed a tumor from the 


royal scalp; 
‘‘The King bore the operation well, re- 


quested that there n tbe no hurry, and 
when it was finished, said, ‘What do you 


call the tumor ?’ I said, ‘ A steatome, Sire.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘I hope it will stay a 

home, and not annoy me any more.’ ’ 
lruly a royal pleasantry ! ly fit to 


raise a smile upon a courtier’s lip. We 
continue these extracts: 


‘*When he returned from Scotland and 
Ireland, he said, ‘The Scotch were a 
worldly, respectable people, but,’ said he, 
* the Irish are all heart. You would have 
been delighted to have seen their enthusi- 
asm.’ ‘The impression the Irish had made 
upon him was of the most affectionate 
character, and, but that he soon forgot, [the 
italics are ours] hie would have done some- 


thing for that fine country and people.” 


But that he soon forgot ; how clear- 
ly these words illustrate the heartless- 
ness of prince s, and that of George the 
Fy urth, the most heartless ol the m 
all. Sir Astley seems to have enter- 
tained the most exalted notion of the 
mental capabilities of his royal patient. 


“ The abilities of George the Fourth were 
of the first order. He would have made 
the first physician or surgeon of his time, 
the first lawyer, the first speaker in the 
House of Commons or Lords, though per- 
haps not the best divine. As a king 
was prosperous, for he had the good sense 
to be led by good ministers, although, 
however, he did not like them all. The 
king was indolent, and therefore disposed 
to yield to avoid trouble; nervous, and 
therefore anxious to throw every onus 
from his own shoulders. He was the 
most perfect gentleman in his manners 
and address; possessing the finest per- 
son, With the most dignified and gracious 
condescension, yet excessively proud; 
familiar himself, but shocked at it in 
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others; violent in his temper, yet natural- 
ly kind in his disposition. I have seen 
him spurn from him, yet in ten 
minutes say, that he liked nobody so much 
about him, and that no one but he should 
do anything for him. George the Fourth 
had an extraordinary memory,—he recol- 
lected all that he had read or seen,—and 
had the faculty of quickly comprehending 
everything. If he saw an engine, he 
would describe not only its principles of ac- 
tion, but enter minutely into its construc- 
tion. He could recount anecdotes of 
everybody, and could quote the beauties 
of almost all the works, in prose or verse, 
in English literature. He also prided 
himself on his knowledge of Latin, being, 
in fact,an excellent classic, and frequently 
quoted Horace. He was a good historian, 
being fully conversant with the history 
not only of his own country, butof all Eu- 
rope. I once said, ‘ Sire, are you familiar 
with the fate of Henrietta Maria, after 
the death of Charles the First? Itis to be 
found, I believe, in Pennant.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘read De Grammont; there you will find 
all about her, together with the history of 
those times, well described and minutely 
given.’ Dates also in history he could well 
recollect, and it was dangerous to differ 
with him concerning them, as he was 
sure to be right. The connexions and 
families of the nobility he was quite fami- 
liar with. He spoke German and French 
as well as his own language, and knew a 
little of others. With respect to Greek, 
his father, he said, would not let him go 
on with it, and so accounted for his defi- 
ciency in that language. He spoke re- 
markably well, but did not write so well, 
because he would not give himself the 
trouble, and therefore always sought as- 
sistance from others. His life had been, 
since the age of sixteen, conversational, 
from which time he had given very little 
attention to writing or composition. He 
often awoke early, and read from five or 
six o’clock in the morning until nine or 
ten, and thus he became acquainted with 
all the new books, which he read of every 
description, novels, pamphlets, voyages, 
travels, plays; and he liked to talk of 
them.” 


Verily, a most imposing array of 
princely accomplishments! All this 
glowing description must be taken cum 
grano salis. Sir Astley’s own accom- 
plishments were not sufficiently exten- 
sive to render him a very capable judge 
of mental endowments in others, nor 
was his abandonment of his liberal 
principles calculated to make him a 
less partial judge of kingly attainment. 
We have not much faith in the opinion 
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that George the Fourth was a prodig 
of learning and wisdom, though he 
quoted Horace, and had read De Gram- 
mont. The licentious poet and lasci- 
vious historian appeal to other than 
intellectual tastes. We believe his 
majesty to have possessed a ready can- 
versational talent, much miscellaneous 
and gossiping information, and a me- 
mory tenacious of personal anecdote 
and scandal. We do not suppose that 
his attainments were other than of the 
most superficial character, thathe knew 
much more of Latin than of Greek, or 
that he was capable of high intellectual 
effort. Sir Astley seems to confirm, in 
his statement of the king’s inability to 
write, the well-founded opinion (we 
believe) that he could not spell. He 
may have been every inch a king, but 
he had none of the nature of the higher 
man. George the Fourth was endowed 
by nature with a fine person, was of a 
lofty and imposing stature, and well- 
developed figure. He possessed the 
grace and ease of the finished man of 
the world. How far he was entitled 
to the character of the high-minded 
gentleman, the man of truth, of courte- 
ous bearing, of pure and lofty converse, 
of kind sympathies, and chastened 
tastes, we leave our readers to judge 
by our closing extracts : 


“ The king used to say, as soon as Lord 
Liverpool went out of the room, ‘ What an 
awkward creature that is!’ and then he 
mimicked all his peculiarities, so as to 
produce a laugh against him. The king 
would sometimes be coarse in his conver- 
sation and anecdotes, but, again, nobody 
could be more refined and polished when 
he chose.—He chatted with me for half 
an hour or an hour, and was generally very 
agreeable, although now and then irrita- 
ble. He was not strictly attentive to facts, 
but embellished all his stories, to render 
them more amusing, so that it would not 
answer always to repeat his sayings of 
others. When ill, the king would never 
allow that it was caused by his own im- 
prudence. One morning his tongue was 
white, and he was much heated. ‘ By 
G—d,’ said he, ‘ it is very extraordinary 
that I should be thus heated, for I lived 
very abstemiously, and went to bed in good 
time. I must have some beauwme de vie, 
sir.’ When we went out of the room, 
W said, ‘ You must not professionally 





act upon what his majesty has said; he 
was drinking maraschino at two o’clock 
this morning.’ The king was irregular in 
his times for eating and drinking. ‘ Bring 
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me cold chicken,’ he would say at eleven, 
before he rose. ‘ Yes, sire.’ ‘ Bring it, 
and give me a goblet of soda-water.’ Soon 
after he ate again, and at dinner largely ; 
but he did not in general drink much at 


dinner, unless tempted by the society of 


men he liked. 

“ Lord ———— said, that George the 
Fourth and the Duke of York, although 
generally lavish, were fond of having 
money in their bureau, which they did not 
like to expend, and related the following 
anecdote in illustration. Mrs. Fitzherbert 
told the king that one of his horses was 
likely to win at Newmarket, but the stakes 
were not paid. George Lee came and 
told him the same thing. ‘ Yes,’ said the 
king, ‘I told Lake to pay them.’ ¢ But,’ 
replied Lee, ‘he hasno money.’ ‘ Do you 
pay them, then, my dear fellow. Oh! yes, 
you pay them.’ He could not pay them 
either, and half an hour only remained; 
when he was told that his horse could not 
win, as the stakes were not paid. ‘ Yes, 
but I have told Lake to pay them, and I 
told Lee to pay them.’ ‘ But they have 
no money, your majesty.’ And then, very 


unwillingly, he went to his drawer to take 
out the sum.” 


He ill deserves the reputation of “ the 
first gentleman of Europe,” who lived 
the life of a glutton, and clung to his 
gold with the avarice of a miser. 

These volumes are singularly defi- 
cient in interest. We have “a penny- 
worth of bread to an intolerable deal of 
sack.” The material fora biographical 
column in Mr. Urban’s Magazine, has 
been, by the aid of uninteresting detail, 
a diffuse style, a large type, and broad 
margin, extended over two large octa- 
vos. This work might have been a 
valuable acquisition to the medical 
profession, had not the biographer been 
diverted from the view of his subject 
as a surgeon, his real claim to interest, 
by his fancied importance as a man. 
We have succeeded in selecting a few 
points of interest ; beyond these, the 
general reader can have no concern. 
To the medical world the work is of no 
solid value. 


TO THE NOBLE GERMAN POET, 


GEORGE 


He vield to Prussia’s 


HERWEGH. 


monarch? No! 


Though tyrant force suppress his voice, 
The spirit of his song shall flow, 
And make those Prussian slaves rejoice. 


What! interdict the 


> Poet’s speech, 


To freedom and his country given 2 


As well let monarcl 


iy upreach 


And strive to stop the light of Heaven ! 


Aye! though it jar and loose those chains 
Grown heavy from the touch of time, 


No king may quen 


*h the minstrel’s strains 


Nor stay their onward march sublime. 


The K6rNeER voice becomes a sword, 
And fires the Peasant with its flame: 

Then strive not, King, with Herwegh’s word, 
For Freedom’s sp 


eech thou can’st not tame. 
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And thou, brave Poet, battle on! 
A throng of hearts shall beat with thine, 
And be thy guard, "till freedom’s dawn 
O’er every Prussian vale shall shine! 


The task-man may thy muscles bind— 
He cannot keep the spirit still ; 

Though fettered else, the free-born mind 
Shall mock the powerless tyrant’s will! 


New York, March, 1843. Ixton. 


THE RIVER OF KNOWLEDGE. 
BY WILLIAM J. PABODIE. 


Tue stream of knowledge softly flows, 
For broad and deep its waters are ; 
Nor rapids break its calm repose, 
Nor storms its azure beauty mar. 


- 


And mirrored in soft splendor there, 

All earth and heaven are sweetly shown— 
Art’s wondrous temples proud and fair, 

And shadowy forests dark and lone. 


Come, then, and tread its silent shore, 
And cull its lilies pure and white; 

Or deeply quaff, and evermore 
Partake of its serene delight. 


For those who often wander here, 
Or float along its tranquil breast, 
Their eyes are prophet-calm and clear; 
Each low desire is lulled to rest. 


Oh, when the angry stir of men 
Hath flushed thy brain and fired thy blood, 
Turn to its cooling waters then, 
> Go bathe within its crystal flood ! 


And through thy fevered frame shall steal 
A bland refreshment, heavenly sweet ; 

Thy strengthened soul new vigor feel 
The varied cares of life to meet. 


Providence, R. 1. 
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DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


BY O. A. 


Opr democratic brethren are upon the 
whole a fine set of fellows, and rarely 
fail to take whatever turns up with 
great good humor ; otherwise we should 
aes to lose our ears, if not our head, 
for the many severe things weintend in 
the course of our essay to say to them 
and about them. We shall try them 
severely ; for we intend to run athwart 
many of their fondly cherished preju- 
dices, and to controvert not a few of 
their favorite axioms; but we trust 
they will be able to survive the trial, 
and to come forth as pure and as bright 
as they have from that which the 
Whigs gave them in 1840. 


Mentioning this 1840, we must say 
that it marks an epoch in our—we speak 
personally, not for the Democratic Re- 
view—political and social doctrines. 
The famous election of that year 
wrought a much greater revolution in 
us than in the Government; and wecon- 
fess, here on the threshold, that since 
then we—that is the writer of this 
have pretty much ceased to speak of, or 
to confide in, the “intelligence of the 
people.” The people, the sovereign peo- 
ple, the soverezgns, as our friend Gov- 
ernor Hubbard calls them, during that 
campaign presented but a sorry sight. 
Truth had no beauty, sound argument 
no weight, patriotism no influence. 
They who had devoted their lives to 
the cause of their country, of truth, 
justice, liberty, humanity, were looked 
upon as enemies of the people, and 
were unable to make themselves heard 
amid the maddened and maddening 
hurrahs of the drunken mob that went 
for “‘ Tippecanoe, and Tyler too.” It 
was a sorry sight, to see the poor fel- 
lows rolling huge balls, and dragging 
log cabins at the bidding of the dema- 
gogues, who were surprised to find 
how easily the enthusiasm of the peo- 
ple could be excited by hard cider and 
doggerel rhymes. And we confess that 
we could hardly forbear exclaiming, in 
vexation and contempt, “ Well, after 
all, nature will out; the poor devils, if 
we but let them alone, will make cat- 


BROWNSON. 


tle of themselves, and why should we 
waste our time and substance in trying 
to hinder them from making them- 
selves cattle 2” 


An instructive vear, that 1840, to all 
who have sense enough to read it aright. 
W hat happened then may happen 
again, if not in the same form, in some 
other form equally foolish, and equally 
pernicious; and, therefore, if we wish 
to secure to ourselves and our posterity 
the blessings of freedom and good gov- 
ernment, we must procure stronger 
guaranties than popular suffrage and 
p pular virtue and intelligence. We 
jor one frankly confess,—and we care 
not who knows it,—that what we saw 


during the presidential election of 


1840, shook, nay, gave to the winds, 
all our remaining confidence in the 
popular democratic doctrines—not 
measures —of the day : and we conless, 
furthermore, that we have seen no- 
thing in the conduct of either party 
since, that has tended to restore it. 
During the extra session of Congress 
in the summer of 1841, the Demo- 
cratic delegations in both Hi uses be- 
haved nobly, and acquitted themselves 
like men; ‘they won the victory for 
their country, as well as lasting honor 
and gratitude for themselves from the 
wise and good evs ry where ; but our 
friends seem to have been more sue- 
cessful in gaining the victory than in 
securing its fruits. The rapid and 
overwhelming successes which have 
followed in the State elections, seem 
to have intoxicated the whole Demo- 
cratic party, and unless God sends us 
some sudden and severe rebuke, there 
is great danger that we shall go into 
power again in 1845, without hav- 
ing been in the least instructed by de- 
feat, or purified by adversity. Adver- 
sity is easy to bear; it is prosperity 
that tries the man. But enough of this. 


From the fact that popular suffrage, 
and popular virtue and intelligence, 
have proved, and are likely to prove, 


insufficient to secure the blessings of 
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freedom and good government, it must 
not be inferred that popular suffrage 
is an evil, and should therefore be aban- 
doned ; much less that popular forms 
of government have proved a failure, 
and that we should therefore go back 
to aristocracy or to monarchy. We 
draw for ourselves no such inference. 
We have lost no confidence in nor love 
for popular institutions. ‘The struggle 
for democratic forms of government, 
has, moreover, been too long and too 
severe, has enlisted too many of the 
wise and the good, and been consecrat- 
ed by too many prayers, sufferings, 
and sacrifices, to permit us, even if our 
confidence of ultimate success were 
altogether less than it really is, to think 
even for one moment of ceasing to con- 
tinue it. Humanity never does, and 
never should, retrace her steps. Her 
course 1s onward through the ages, 
In this career, we have left aristocracy 
and monarchy behind us; and there 
let them remain, now and forever. We 
may encounter both hunger and thirst 
in the wilderness ; let us trust that the 
God of our fathers will rain manna 
upon us, and make water gush from 
the rock, if need be, rather than like 
the foolish Israelites sigh to return to 
the “flesh pots of Egypt,” for we can 
return to them only by returning to the 
slavery from which we have just 
escaped. No: our faces are forward; 
the promised land is before us; and let 
the command run along our ranks, 
Forward, march! 


We assure our democratic brethren, 
then, in the old world as well as in the 
new, that if we have words of rebuke 
for them, we have no words of conso- 
lation or of hope for their enemies. 
Thank God, we are neither traitors nor 
deserters ; we stand by our colors, and 
will live or die, fighting for the good old 
cause, the CAUSE OF THE PEOPLE. But 
if our General made an unsuccessful 
attack yesterday, and was repulsed 
with heavy loss, and all in consequence 


of not choosing the best position, or of 


not taking the necessary precautions 
for cove ring his troops from the ene- 
mies’ battery, we hope we may in the 
council held to-day, without any dere- 
liction from duty, advise that the at- 
tack be renewed under an officer better 
skilled to conduct it, or at Jeast that it 
be renewed from a more advantageous 
position. We seein the fact that De- 
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mocracy has hitherto failed, no reason 
for deserting its standard, but of seek- 
ing to recruit its forces; or, withouta 
figure, we see in our ill success hitherto, 
simply the necessity of obtaining new 
and stronger guaranties than popular 
suffrage can offer, even though cou- 
pled with popular intelligence. We 
would not, we cannot dispense with 
popular suffrage and intelligence, and 
we pray our readers toremember this; 
but they are not alone sufficient, and 
we must have something else in ad- 
dition to them, or we shall fail to se- 
cure those results from the practical 
working of the Government, which 
every true-hearted democrat is labor- 
ing with all his might to secure. 


We have not erred in laboring to 
extend popular suffrage,—though thus 
far its extension has operated almost 
exclusively in favor of the business 
classes, or rather of the money 
power,—but in relying on it as alone 
sufficient. There is not a tithe of that 
virtue in the ballot-box which we, in 
our Fourth of July orations and caucus 
speeches, are in the habit of ascribing 
to it. The virtue we have been accus- 
tomed toascribe to it, we have claimed 
for it on the ground that the people al- 
ways know what is right, and will 
always act up to their knowledge. 
That is to say, suffrage rests for its 
basis, as a guaranty of freedom and 
good government, on the assumed 
intelligence and virtue of the people. 
Its grand maxim is, “‘ The people can 
do no wrong.” Now, this may be 
very beautiful in theory, but when we 
come to practice, this virtue and intel- 
ligence of the people isall a humbug. 
We beg pardon of the sovereign peo- 
ple for the treasonable speech; but it 
is true, true as Holy Writ, and there is 
neither wisdom nor virtue in pretend- 
ing to the contrary. Perhaps, however, 
our remark is not quite true, zn the 
sense in which it will be taken, without a 
word or two by way of explanation. 


To the explanation, then. We are 
in this country, we democrats and all, 
most incorrigible aristocrats. We are 
always using the word people in its 
European sense, as designating the un- 
privileged many, in distinction from 
the privileged few. But this sense of 


the word is with us really inadmissi- 
ble. We, we the literary, the refined, 
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the wealthy, the fashionable, we are 
people as well as our poorer and more 
coarsely mannered and clad neighbors. 
We are all people in this country, the 
merchant, the banker, the broker, the 
manufacturer, the lawyer, the doctor, 
the office-holder, the office-seeker, the 
scholar, and the gentleman, no less than 
the farmer, the mechanic, and the fac- 
tory operative. We do not well to 
forget this. For ourselves, we al- 
ways remember it, and_ therefore 
when we speak slightingly of the 
intelligence and virtue of the people, 


it is of the whole people, not of 


any particular class; in a sense 
which includes necessarily us who 
speak as well as those to whom we 
speak. When, then, we call what ‘is 
usually said about the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people all a humbug, 
we do not use the word in its European 
sense, and mean to speak disparagingly 
of the intelligence of plebeians as dis- 
tinguished from patricians, of the “ base- 
born” as distinguished from the “ well- 
born ;” for the distinctions here implied 
do not exist in this country, and should 
not be recognized even in our speech. 
When it comes to classes, we confess 
that we rely as much on the intelligence 
of proletaries as on the virtue and intel- 
ligence of capitalists, and would trust 
our mechanicsas quick and as faras we 
would our merchants and manufac- 
turers. 


There is, if we did but know it, ar- 
rant aristocracy in this talk which we 
hear, and quite too frequently in our 
own ranks, about the virtue and in- 
telligence of the people. Who are we 
who praise, in this way, the people? 
Are we ourselves people? And when 
we so praise them, do we feel our- 
selves below them, and looking up to 
them with reverence? Or do we feel 
that we are above them, and with 
great self-complacency, condescending 
to pat them on the shoulder, and say, 
“after all, my fine fellows, you are by 
no means such fools as your betters 
sometimes think.” If we were in 
England, where there isa recognized, 
hereditary aristocracy, and where the 
word people is used to designate all 
who do not belong to the nobility or 
privileged class, we could understand 
and even accept what is said about the 
virtue, intelligence, and capacity of the 
people; for there it would be appro- 


priate and true. There it would sim- 
ply mean that the unprivileged classes 
—the commons—are as able to man- 
age the affairs of the government, and 
as worthy of confidence, as are the no- 
bility, they who are born legislators; 

which we hold to be a great and 
glorious truth, worthy and needing to 
be preached, even to martyrdom, in 
every country in which the law recog- 
nizes a privileged class. But here it 
has no meaning, or one alto gethe r in- 
appropriate; and, because inappro- 
priate, false and pernicious. To 
praise the people here for their virtue 
and intelligence is either to show that 
we feel ourselves above them, and 
praise them solely because we wish to 
use them; or it is simply praising our- 
selves, boasting of our own virtue, in- 
telligence, and capacity. The people 
should beware of the honeyed voices 
perpetually sounding their praise. He 
who in a monarchy will flatter the 
monarch, or in an aristocracy will fawn 
round the great, will in a democracy 
flatter the people; and he who will 
flatter the people ina democracy, would 
in an aristocracy fawn round the great, 

and in a monarchy, flatter the mon- 
arch. The demagogue is the courtier 
adapting himself to circumstances. 
And yet, flattery is so sweet, that he 
who can scream loudest in praise of 
the sovereign people, and whose con- 
science does not stick even at the blas- 
phemy of “Vor populi est vor Dei,” 
will be pretty sure of receiving the 
largest share of their confidence and 
favor,—another proof of their virtue, 
intelligence, and capacity ! 


One thing, by the way, we must 
own,—the people will bear with more 
equanimity to be told of their faults 
than will other sovereigns, or we our- 
selves should be drawn and quartered 
for our reiterated treason. But, if they 
would only lay our treason to heart, 
and profit by it, we would willingly 
consent to be drawn and quartered. 
But alas! we may speak, and our 
good-natured sovereign will merely 
smile, call for his coffee and pantoufles, 
sip the beverage, throw himself back 
in his easy-chair, and—doze. Itis a 
virtue to commend him, and whoso 
does not, he disregards. Whoever 
among us expresses any want of confi- 
dence in the people, notwithstanding 
their apparent forbearance, is supposed 
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to be their enemy, and is sure to be 
read out of the Democratic Party; or 
to be laid up on the shelf, till some dif- 
ficulty occurs in which his strong sense 
and stern integrity become indispensa- 
ble. But after all, what is the ground 
of this ag nce in the people? A 
strong pi rity is spring rit ig up among us, 
which builds entirely upon this confi- 
dene e, and says that?f the people were 
ouly left to themselves they would al- 
ways do right; and thatall the mis- 
chief arises from our attempting to 
govern the people, and to prevent them 
from having theirown way. Hence, 
say they, let us have as little govern- 
ment as possible, or rather let us have 
no government. “All we want gov- 
ernment for,” said Dr. Channing one 
day to the writer, “is simply to undo 
what government has done.” If the 
people are worthy of all the confidence 
demanded, why not yield it? Why not 
rely on the people? Why seek to bind 
them by constitutions, and to control 
them by laws, which in the last resort 
the military may be called in to en- 
force? Ifthe people always know the 
right, and always act up to their intelli- 
gence, government isa great absurdity. 
But we do not find our friends gene- 
rally confiding in the people to this ex- 
tent, though the doctrine they preach 
goes thus far. As much as they con- 
fide in the people, they do not feel will- 
ing to leave them to vote in their own 
way. We have our caucuses, and 
various and complicated machinery, 
without which we feel very sure that 
the people would not vote at all, or if 
voting, not on our side. In a majority 
of cases, we are so afraid that the 
people will not vote, or not vote aright, 
that we, through committees, cau- 
cuses, conventions, nominations, party 
usages, &c., so do up all the work, that 
the voting becomes a mere form, al- 
ist a farce,—yet we preach confidence 
in the people! 


But once more. What is the ground 
of this confidence in the virtue, intelli- 
gence, and capacity of the people? 
Do we really mean to say that the peo- 
ple acting individually or collectively 
never do, and never can do any wrong ? 
W hence, then, comes all this wrong of 
which everybody is complaining ? The 
people are virtuous,—whence, then, the 
vice, the crime, the immorality, the 
irreligion which threaten to deluge the 
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land? What need of swords, pistols, 

bowie knives, jails, penitentiaries, 
pains, penalties, laws, judges, and exe- 
cutioners? What need of schools, 
churches, teachers, preachers, pro- 
phets, and rulers? Nobo dy s so mad 
as really to pretend that nothing 
among us is wrong. Let alone pri- 
vaie life, go merely into public hfe, 
enter the halls of justice and legis- 
lation—is all right here? No: every- 
body complains ; everybody finds some- 
what to condemn; some one — 
some another. And yet who has done 
this of which everybody is complain- 
ing? The people. What hear we 
from every quarter, but denunciations 
of this or that measure of public poli- 
cy; of the profligacy of the Govern- 
ment, or of its administration? And 
after all who is in fault? Whose is 
the government? The pene s. The 
people are sovereign, and of course 
the government and it Trae 
the laws and their execution, are just 
what the people will they should be. 
Is it not strange, if the people al- 
ways perceive the right, and perceiv- 
ing, always do it, that nevertheless 
where they are hon oy, and what- 
ever is done, is done by them, there 
yet should be so much wrong done ? 


But touching the intelligence of our 
American people, we would ask with 
still more emphasis, Where have they 
shown it? Was it in the presidential 
campaignof 1840? Have they shown 
it in the several States in contracting 
abroad some two hundre od millions of 
dollars or more of State and co rpora- 
tion debts? Have they shown it in 
introducing, extending and sustaining 
almost from their infancy the ruimous 
system of paper money? Do they 
show it by advocating the false ly-so- 
called American system—the “ protect- 
ive policy,” thereby crippling com- 
merce, and es the operative, for 
the very questionable benefit of a few 
manufacturing capitalists? Do they 
show it in their insane support of the 
immense system of corporations whieh 
spread over the country like a vast 
net-work, and which, flooding the mar- 


‘ ket with stock, gives toa few indivi- 


duals who have contrived to maintain 
their credit, the means of controlling 
and laying under contribution the w hole 
industrial activity of the country? 
Have they shown it, in their very ge- 











neral condemnation of the only measure 
which would separate the revenues of 
the government from the general busi- 
ness operations of individuals, and se- 
cure to the government that financial 
independence, without which it ceases 
to be government, and becomes merely 
an instrument in the hands of one por- 
tion of the community for plundering 
the other? We demand of the states- 
men who publicly boast, that during 
their whole continuance in office, “ they 
have made it their duty to ascertain 
and bow to the will of the people ;”— 
we demand of them, wherein they find 
this infallible popular intelligence on 
which they bid us rely? The people, 
we shall be told, rejected the elder 
Adams, elected and sustained Mr. Jef- 
ferson. Be it so, and yet, will any one 
tell us, wherein the policy of Mr. Jef- 
ferson, so far as it bore on the practical 
relations of the people, and their every- 
day business interests, differed essen- 
tially from that of Mr. Adams? They 
rejected the old Federal theory of gov- 
ernment, it is true, and adopted the 
Democratic ; but it may bea very seri- 
ous question, whether the latter theory 
as the people understand it, is so muc h 
in advance of the former as we some- 
times imagine. We shall be told that 
the people sustained General Jackson 
in his anti-bank policy; but it was 
General Jackson and not his policy; 
for they refused to sustain his successor 
who pursued with singular consistency 
and firmness the same policy ; and they 
would have sustained a new bank, had 
not Mr. Biddle’s bank failed at the 
very moment it did, spreading alarm 
and distress through the land. Nine 
tenths of our business men even now 
fancy that we can add to the wealth of 
the country by increasing the paper 
circulation, and attribute the present 
embarrassments of the country to the 
want of confidence, when in fact these 
embarrassments have resulted almost 
solely from an excess of confidence : 
and can be relieved, not by any in- 
crease of confidence, but of that which 
gives to confidence a solid basis—solid 
capital. 


In fact, no measure of public policy 
can be proposed, so absurd or so wicked 
but it shall find popular support. 
What could be a more bare-faced vio- 
lation of the Constitution, more profli- 
gate, or more absurd as a measure of 
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public policy, than the act of Congress 


distributing the proceeds of the sales of 


the public lands among the several 
States? And yet where hasit aroused 
any popular indignation? How many 
of even the Democratic States have 
had the virtue to fling back the bribe 
that was offered them? Has New 
York ? Pennsylvania? Ohio? Illinois ? 
Missouri? Mississippi? Georgia ? 
Virginia? Maine? We recollect now, 
out of all the Democratic States, only 
three—South Carolina, Alabama, and 
New Hampshire—that have had the 
virtue to refuse to receive their portion 
of the spoils. A good demoerat intro- 
duced resolutions into the Massachu- 
setts Legislature declaring the act un- 
constitutional, and that the State ought 
not to accept its portion of the money ; 
but he was induced by his own party, 

while agreeing with him in the un- 
constitutionality of the act, to amend 
his resolutions so as to leave out the 
clause which required the State to 
refuse to receive money Unconstitution- 
ally distributed. And what is remark- 
able, the amendment was proposed 
and urged by one of the most influen- 
tial members of the party in the Legis- 
lature, and who has been regarded for 
years as the leader of the ultra or radi- 
cal portion of the Democratic party in 
the State. Solittle popular opposition 
has this measure encountered, a mea- 
sure which would have been, we make 
no doubt, cheerfully acquiesced in by a 
large majority of the people, as the 
settled policy of the country, had it not 
been defeated by the presidential vet 


We micht go even farther, and ren- 
ture to predict that the assumption of 
the State Debts by the Federal Govern- 
ment, all unconstitutional and wicked 
as such assumption would be, will yet 
be adopted. There are so many stock- 
holders both at home and abroad, in- 
terested in its adoption, that it must 
come at last, unless Providence inter- 
pose in our behalf. The people,—we 
mean the mass of the people, of the 
constituencies,—are now, we fear, pre- 
pared for it, and nothing but the virtue 
of a few public men now delays it. It 
it be ultimately defeated, it will be 
through the influence of these few pa- 
triotic individuals; perhaps, nay, most 
likely, by the executive veto. The 
merchants to a considerable extent will 


sustain the measure, because ii is one 
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which will help to sustain or facilitate 
their credit abroad; the manufacturers 
will sustain it, because it will afford a 
pretext for the imposition of high du- 
ties on foreign imports; the oper rative 
ind the farmer must sustain it, because 
the first depends on the manufacturer 
and trader for employment, and the last 
for the sale of his produce; against 
these the planters will hardly be able 
to sustain themselves, especially when 
several of the planting States are them- 

be directly relieved by as- 
sumption from the embarrassments 
which now cripple their energies. 
Where, then, is the power to defeat 
the measure 2 Yet we goon lauding 
the virtue and intelligence of the 


people ! 


selves to 


Let us return for a moment to 
what is called “ the protective policy.” 
The Lynn shoemaker clamors for pro- 
ection, for high duties to diminish fo- 
reign imports and to secure to him the 
monopoly of the home market. If he 
ean only exclude French shoes, he shall 
then have this mono yp ly. Very well. 
Where does he, and where must he 
find the principal market for his shoes ? 
South and West. ‘The value of that 
market to him, then, will depend on 
the ability of the South and West to 
Whence this ability? It 


buy shoes. 


depends, of course, on the ability of 


the South and West to sell their own 
productions. The principal market for 
western produce is atthe South. The 
ability of the West to buy Lynn shoes 
depends, then, on its ability to sell its 
productions to the South. Whence, 


hen, we must ask again, the ability of 


the South to buy western produce and 
Lynn shoes? In its ability to sell its 
rice, cotton, and tobacco to the fo- 
reigner. Whence the ability of the 
foreigner to buy the rice, cotton, and 

haceo of the South? In his ability 
to sell his own productions or manu- 
factures to us. 
him, he cannot buy of us. 
quently, just in proportion as the Lynn 
shoemaker places an impediment in 
the way of the foreigner selling to us, 
does he place an impediment in the 
way of his selling his shoes to the 
South and West. In proportion as he 


Conse- 


secures, by prohibitory duties, the mo- 
nopoly of the home market, he dimin- 
ishes its value, by diminishing the 
ability of the people to consume. Here, 


If we will not buy of 
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at best, he loses on the one hand all he 
gains on the other. Yet we boast of 
the intelligence of the Lynn shoe- 
maker, and his intelligence, by the by, 
zs above the average intelligence of the 
country. 


But, absurd as the protective policy 
would be under any state of things, 
—implying that industry can be 
more energetic and efiicient if bound 
than when left to the free use of 
its limbs,—it is doubly so when cou- 
pled, as we have coupled it, with the 
paper money system—a system which, 
though somewhat shaken, the mass of 
the people are still attached to, and 
the abolition of which scarcely a public 
man who values his reputation dare 
even propose. Very few of the people 
have ever thought of inquiring into the 
operations of the two systems when 
combined. In the first place, the paper 
money system, by depreciating our cur- 
rency below that of foreign nations, 
operates as a direct premium, to the 
percentage of the depreciation, in favor 
of the foreign manufacturer; because 
the foreigner sells to us at the high 
prices produced by our depreciated 
currency, but buys of us always, ac- 
cording to his own appreciated cur- 
rency. This, fur years in our trade 
with England, very nearly neutralized 
the tariff intended to protect our own 
manufactures. 


In the next place, the tariff operating 
with the banking system tends to in- 
crease instead of diminishing the ad- 
vantage of the foreign manufacturer. 
The first effect of a protective tariff, if 
it have any effect at all, is no doubt to 
diminish the imports, and to bring 
them, in fact, below the exports ; which 
throws the balance of trade in our own 
favor. This cuts off all foreign de- 
mand for specie, and sends specie into 
the country, if needed. This, freeing 
the banks from all fear of a demand 
for specie to settle up foreign balances, 
and rendering it easy for them to ob- 
tain specie from abroad, if necessary, 
enables them to employ their capital 
in discounting freely to business men, 
even to speculators, and to throw out 
their paper to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent. This expands, that is, depreci- 
ates the currency; prices rise; and the 
foreign manufacturer is able to come in 
over our own tariff, sell his goods at our 








enhanced prices, pay the duties, and 
pocket a profit. ‘This, in turn, swells 
the revenue, which, if deposited in the 
banks, becomes the basis of additional 
discounts, which expand still more the 
currency, enhance prices still more, till 
the whole land is flooded with foreign 
imports, which shall, as we have seen 
in our own case, notwithstanding our 
agricultural resources, exiend even to 
corn, barley, oats, and potatoes; thus 
crushing not only our home manufac- 


tures, but the interests of every branch 





of industry but that of trade; and at 
leneth even that by destroying its very 
This is 10! it is fact; 
it is our own bitter experience as a 
people, from the terrible effects of 
which we are not yet recovered; and 
still we hold on to the policy id tl 
Ma ! { the American peopie even 
to-day al l r experience be- 
lieve in the : fi continuing both 
systems! 
I iten uch « it Wel 1 he ird 


so much said about the wisdom and 
intellice ce of the pe ple, that we pe t- 


haps are a little sore on the subject, 


and may therefore be disposed to exag- 
re Lif thei I iva Vi ickedness But 
we have seen rh satisly us, that 


rovernment 1 t res flor ms wisdom 
i l justice I he Wm rence } d 
virtue of th people lone it | i 
creat humbug i ia VM h ft 
brougnti yard p its nay more 


that in destroying all guaranties, and 
in relying solely on the wisdom and 
¥ irtue « f the peopl . we are destroving 
the very condition of good govern- 
nent. ; 


ubtless 


We mav be told, as we d 


shall be, by our democratic friends, that 
the errors we have 


the errors of the peo- 


pointed out, were 
not, and are n 
ple. Of whom then? “Of the peo- 


ple’s masters ; of bankers, stockjobbers, 
, selfish politicians, &e.’ 
And who are these? Are they not 


And how came they to he 


c rp yrators 


pe yple ? 


the people’s masters? And why d 
the people, if they are so wise and 


virtuous, submit to be controlled by 
We shall be told, and truly, 
that the principal measures or acts we 


them ¢ 


have condemned, have been supported, 
not by the Democratic party, but by the 
But who pray 


F ederalists and Whigs. 
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are Federalists and Whigs? Are they 
not people just as much as are the 
Democrats? Is not what is done by 
them as much done by 
what is done by us ¢ In speaking of the 
people we must include all parties, for 
seen, Inthiscountry, 


by the pec ple, as 


T 
I 
weare, as we have I 
all people, and the most numerous party 


isalways the most popular. ‘he Ame- 


rican pe ple are as resp nsible for what 
the W higs do, as they are for what the 


Democrats do. So we cannot throw 


off from the people the resp nsibility 


of any of the systems of poliey the 
government adopts, by say! t Wa 
adopt | by his or tha pal 
We of course shall not be understood 
in these remar| intend anything 
against the general wisdom a ie 
of the aims au easuU he ev = 
cratic part) Ss We i ind 1 
aims and measures, they art ise and 
patriotic, just and philanthrop 1 he 
Dem cratic party, at heart, 1s pposed 
per money, t a high ) ( ive 
to the Wing systel { ¢ DO- 
r associated Wealth, and to a 





consoli late d re public ; and 1s in iavor ol 


the constitutional currency, free trad: 
State Rights, trict constru 
tne Constitution es iomMe- 
ical administration of the en 
. ) } 

ind the general melior n he 
peediest mat possibie of ! 
smtallartnal , wl ; f 
inteiiectual, a a Wai Condi l i 
the TH es 1 | tT nume 1 i <s 
LAKINE iis Vie ol ! | 
measures, we must nee noid 1 

) ‘ j 
the Party of the ( } id of Hu- 
manity. As such we re with it a 
of 1 , and I earthly power sha | - 
vent us from laboring to advance it 
: ' ‘ \ 
But the doctrines which rue 
members put forth on the foundation 
and authority of government, and which 


threaten to 
party, nay, its leading docirines, we 


own we do not embrace. and cant 


The great end with all men in their 
religious, their political, and their indi- 
vf ' . 
vidual actions, is FREEDOM lhe per- 
fection of our nature is in being able 
“to look int 
tv,” for Liberty is only 


for power. ine measure of my abilit\ 


the perfect law of Liber- 


ant the r name 


is always the exact measure of my 
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freedom. The glory of humanity is in 
proportion to its freedom. Hence, 
humanity always applauds him who 
labors in right down earnest toadvance 
the cause of freedom. There is some- 
thing intoxicating to every young and 
enthusiastic heart in this applause— 
always something intoxicating, too, in 
standing up for freedom, in opposing 
authority, in warring against fixed 


order, in throwing off “the restraints of 


old _ rigid customs, and enabling the 
soul and the body to develope them- 
selves freely and in the natural propor- 
tions. Liberty is a soul-stirring word. 
It kindles all that is noble, generous 
and heroic within us, Whoso spea's 
out for it can always be eloquent, and 
always sure of his audience. One 
loves so to speak if he be of a warm 
and generous temper, and we all love 
him who dares so to speak. 

In consequence ¢ f this, we find our 
young men—brave spirits they are too 
full ofa deep, ardent love of Liberty, 
and ready to do battle for her at all 
times, and against any odds. They, 
in this, address themselves to what 
is strongest in our nature, and to 
what is noblest; and so doing become 
our masters, and carry us away with 
them. Here is the danger we appre- 
hend. We fear no attacks on Libe arty 
but those made in the name of Liber- 
ty; we fear no measures but such as 
shall be put forth and supported by 
those whose love of freedom, and whose 
impatience of restraint, are altogether 
superior to their practical wisdom. 
These substitute passion for judgment, 
enthusiasm for wisdom, and carry us 
away in a sort of divine madness 
whither we know not, and whither, in 
our cooler moments, we would not. It 
isin the name of Liberty that Satan 

wars successfully against Liberty. 


We mean not here to say that we 
ean have too much Liberty, or that 
there is danger that any portion of our 
fellow citizens will become too much 
in earnest for the advancement and 
security of Liberty. What we fear is, 
on the one hand, the misinterpretation 
of Liberty ; and, on the other, the 
adoption of wrong or inadequate mea- 
sures to establish or guaranty it. We 


fear that a large portion of the younger 
members of the Democratic party do 
misinterpret Liberty, 


If they analyse 
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their own minds, they will find that 
they are yet virtually understanding 
Liberty as we did when the great 
work to be done was to free the mass 
of the people from the dominion of 
kings and nobilities. They will find, 
we fear, that they have not thought, 
that in order to secure freedom any- 
thing more was necessary, than to 
establish universal suffrage and eligi- 
bility, and to leave the people free to 
follow their own will, uncontrolled, 
unchecked. Hence, Liberty with them 
is merely political. Where all are 
free to vote and to be voted for, there is 
all the freedom they conte mplate. 
Perhaps this is stated too positively, 
Perhaps it would be truer to say, that 
they do not see that anything more is 
necessary, in order to render every man 
practically free, than the establishment 
of a perfectly demoerat ic government. 
W here all the peo ple e part in the 
government, are canis ‘possessed of 
the right of suffrage and that of eligi- 
bility, and where the people are free 
to take any direction, at any time, that 
the majority may determine, they sup- 
pose that there perfect freedom is as a 


matter of course. But this we have 
seen is not the fact, and cannot be the 
fact till the virtue and intelligence of 


the people are perfect, instead of being, 
as they now are, altogether imperfect, 
and, in reference to what they should 
be, in order to render certain the end 
contemplated, as good as no virtue and 
intelligence at all. But ignorant of 
this fact e in the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, feeling that 
all the obstacles Liberty encounters are 
owing to the fac t that the will of the 
people is not cle arly and distinc tly ex- 
pressed, they labor to remove what- 
ever tends in their judgment to restrain 
the action of the people ,or the authori- 
tative expression of the will of the 
majority. But when they have re- 
moved all these restraints, broken down 
all barriers, and obtained an open field 
and fair play for the will of the people, 
what is there to guaranty us the en- 





, confi 


joyment of Liberty ? 


This question leads us to the point 
to which all that we have thus far 
said has been directed. We solemnly 
protest against construing one word we 
have said into hostility to the largest 
freedom for all men; but we pat it to 
our young friends, in sober earnest too, 
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whether with them freedom is some- 
thing positive; or whether they are in 
the habit of regarding it as merely ne- 
gative? Do they not look upon liberty 
merely as freedom from certain re- 
straints or obstacles, rather than as 
positive ability possessed by those who 
are free? They assume that we have 
the ability, the power, both individually 
and collectively,—when once the ex- 
ternal restraints are taken off,—to be 
and to doall that is requisite for our 
highest individual and social weal. Is 
this assumption warrantable? Is 
man individually or socially sufficient 
for himself? Should not our polities, 
as well as our religion, teach us that it 
is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps, and that he can work out his 
own salvation, only as a higher power, 
through grace, works in him to will 
and to do? 

This brings us back to the old ques- 
tion, Are the people competent to gov- 
ern themselves? What we have said 
concerning the virtue and intelligence 
of the people, has been said for the ex- 
press purpose of proving that they are 
not competent to govern themselves. 
We confess here to what we know in 
the eyes of our countrymen is a “ dam- 
nable” political heresy; but, an’ they 
should burn us at the stake, we must 
tell them this notion of theirs about 
self-covernment is all moonshine; nay, 
a very Jack o’ Lantern, and can serve 
no better purpose, if followed, than to 
lead them from the high road, and 
plunge them in the mire or the swamp 
from which to extricate themselves 
will be no easy matter. The very 
word itself implies a contradiction. 
There is government only where there 
is that which governs, and that which 
is governed. In what is called self- 
covernment, the governor and the gov- 
erned are one and the same, and there- 
fore no government. That which gov- 
erns is that which is governed; but 
how can the governor be the governed, 
or the governed the governor? We 
assure our readers, we are not playing 
on terms, nor quibbling about words. 
In this doctrine of self-government, the 
people as the governed, are absolutely 
indistinguishable from the people as 
governors. ‘Tell us, then, in what con- 
siststhegovernment? Tell us wherein 
this doctrine of se/f-government differs 
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from no-government? But do we not 
need government ? 


“But, you mistake the question. 
The question is not, Are the people 
competent to govern themselves? but, 
are they able, of themselves, to iInsti- 
tute and maintain wise and just civil 
government?” They who put the 
question in this form, admit that gov- 
ernment is nece ssary ; but they contend 
that the people, seeing this, will insti- 
tute government, and voluntarily puta 
restraint on their own power. This is 
what we have done in this country. 
The people here are sovereign, but 
they have drawn up and ordained cer- 
tain constitutions or fundamental laws, 
which limit their sovereignty and pre- 
scribe the mode in which it shall be 
exercised. 


But who or what guaranties the 
constitution ¢ In other words, assum- 
ing the constitution to be adopted, 
what is there back of the constitution 
that compels its observance, or pre- 
vents its violation? In short, what is 
the basis, the support of the constitu- 
tion? A constitution, which is merely 
a written constitution, is only so much 
waste paper. ‘There is always needed 
a power that shall make the written 
constitution the real, the living consti- 
tution of the people. Where in your 
Democracy is this power? In the peo- 
ple unquestionably. “The people 
make the constitution, and they will 
have respect unto the work of their 
hands, and will therefore protect the 
constitution.” Admirable! 7 he peo- 


ple voluntarily adopt a constitution, 





which constitution when adopted has 
no power to govern them, but what 
they voluntarily concede to it! Pray, 
wherein does this differ from no consti- 
tution at ali? If the people are com- 
petent to frame the constitution and to 
maintain it, they are competent to gov- 
ern themselves without the constitu- 
tion, Which we have already seen is 
not the fact. The constitution, if en- 
trusted to the voluntary support of the 
people themselves, is worth nothing; 
for if the people will voluntarily abs- 
tain from doing what the constitution 
forbids, they would voluntarily abstain 
from doing it even were there no con- 
stitution. The constitution in this case 


can give no additional security, for it 
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gives nothing that we should not have 
without it. 


What we insist on here is, that the 
constitution, if it emanate from the 
people, and rest for its support on their 
will, is absolutely indistinguishable 
from no constitution at all. What we 
want is something which shall gov- 
ern. This, we are told, is the constitu- 
tion. But the constitution, if it ema- 
nate from the people, and have no 
support but their will, zs the people; 
and whatever power it may have, is 
after all only the power of the people. 

sut it was the people, and not the peo- 
ple as individuals, but the people as 
the State or body politic, that needed 
to be governed; and we have, even 
with the constitution, only the people 
with which to govern the people. 

They who tell us that the people will 
voluntarily impose and maintain the 
necessary restraints on their own will, 

do then by no means relieve us of our 
difficulties; for the will imposing the 
restraints, is identically the will to be 
restrained; and, therefore, they give 
us in the State but one will, and that 
will, since it imposes all restraints that 
are imposed, is really itself unrestrain- 
ed. If the people are to be governed 
at all, there must be a power distinct 
from them and above them, sufficient 
to govern them. Now, can the people 
create this power? Will they volun- 
tarily place a power above them, 
which can govern them; and there- 
fore to which they must submit, whe- 
ther they choose to submit or not? If 
so, Wemust cease, when they have so 
done, to talk of se/f-government, or of 
government by consent of the gov- 
erned; for this power, whatever it be, 
wherever lodged, must be, when con- 
stituted, distinct from the people, and 
their sovereign. If the people have a 
sovereign, they cannot be themselves 
sovereign. 

In all their speculations, they who 
differ from us, overlook the important ¢ 
fact that government is needed for the 
people as the State, as well as for the 
people as individuals. They assume, 
consciously or unconsciously, that the 
people, as the body politic, need no 
governing, and that, so viewed, they 
have in themselves a sort of inherent 
wisdom and virtue, which will lead 


hem always to will and ordain what 
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is wise and just, and only what is wise 
and just. ‘They therefore seek govern- 
ment, not for the people as the body 
politic, but for the people as individu- 
als. That is to say, they seek not to 
restrain the power of the sovereign, 
but are willing to leave it absolute. 
Hence they proclaim the absolute 
sovereignty of the people, never ceas- 
ing to repeat, in season and out of sea- 
son, that all legitimate power ema- 
nates from the people, and that the 
chief glory of the statesman is to find 
out and conform to the will of the 
people. We do not err in declaring 
that this is that theory of Democracy 
which is becoming the dominant theory 
of all parties in the country. But, 
when we have reduced this theory to 
practice, when we have made the peo- 
ple supreme in the sense, and to the 
extent, here implied, where is the 
practical guaranty for freedom? On 
what can we rely to protect our rights 
asmen? Nay, what are we all in this 
case, individuals, but the veriest 
slaves of the body politic? We have 
talked of certain inalienable rights, 
that is, rights which we possess by vir- 
tue of the fact that we are men, which 
we cannot ourselves surrender up, and 
which cannot be taken from us; but 
what is the use of talking about rights 
when we have no power to maintain 
them? My rights are worth nothing 
beyond my might to assert and main- 
tain them against whosoever or what- 
soever would usurp them. 


as 


Democracy is construed with us to 
mean the sovereignty of the people as 
the body politic; a and the sovereignty 
of the people again is so construed that 
it becomes almost impossible to draw 
any line of distinction between the 
action of the peo ple legally organized 
as the State, and the action of the peo- 
ple asamob. The people in a legal or 
political sense, properly speaking, have 
no existence, no entity, therefore no 
rights, no sovereignty, save when or- 

ganized into the body politic; and 
then their action is legitimate only 
when done through the forms which 
the body itself has prescribed. Yet we 
have seen it contended, and to an 
alarming extent, that the people, even 
outside and independent of the organ- 
ism, exist as much as in it, and are as 
sovereign ; and that a majority—aye, a 
bare majority counted by themselves— 
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of the inhabitants of any given terri- 
tory, have the right, if dissatisfied 
with the existing organism, to come 
together, informally, without any refer- 
ence to existing authorities, and insti- 
tute a new form of government, which 
shall legitimately superséde the old, 
and to which all the inhabitants of the 
territory shall owe allegiance! Admit 
this doctrine, and we ask our friends 
who have, we must believe, hastily 
and without reflection adopted it, what 
distinction they would make between 
the people and the mob ¢ 


Let us look at this doctrine of popu- 
lar sovereignty for a moment. We 
say, for instance, if the people of Mas- 
sachusetts do not like their present 
form of government, they may make 
such alterations, acting through the 
existing forms, as they choose. These 
alterations, wise or unwise, would be 
legal, and binding upon the citizen. 
But, suppose a number of individuals, 
dissatisfied with the existing provi- 
sions of the Constitution, should calla 
meeting of individuals, who should 
frame a new Constitution, send it out, 


and indeed obtain for it a majority of 
the votes in what is now the State of 


Massachusetts: this new Constitution, 
according to the doctrine we are con- 


sidering, would be the supreme law of 


the land. Be it so. But why restrict 


this to a majority of the inhabitants of 


the State? The men who are form- 


ing the new Constitution must of 


course assume the nullity of the old, at 
least so far as their action is con- 
cerned, and also so far as it concerns 
the adoption of the new Constitution. 
Assume the nullity of the Constitution, 
and where would be Massachusetts ? 
There would be, in a political sense, 
no Massachusetts at all. Why, then, 
cannot the new doctrine be applied to 
a section as well as to the whole terri- 


tory? Why may not the mapeny of 


the inhabitants of what is now a coun- 
tv, a town, or a school district, if they 
choose, set up the same theory, and 
form and enforce a Constitution for 
themselves? Outside of the existing 
organism there is no State, county, 
town, or school district, for these are 
all creations of the existing organism. 
Then we see not what there is to pre- 
vent the application of the doctrine to 
themselves by any number of individu- 
als who choose. Nay, what is there 
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to prevent its adoption by single indi- 
viduals, and to make it not absurd for 
an individual to say to the State, “] 
disown you; [ am my own State; | 
ask nothing of you, and I will coneede 
you nothing. I am aman; lam my 

own sovereign, and you have no au- 
thority ove me but by my consent. 

That consent I have never given; or if 
I have heretofore given it, | now with- 
draw it. You have, then, no right 
over me, and if you attempt to control 
me you area tyrant.” This is no faney 

sketch. This language we have ae- 
tually heard used in sober earnest, by 

one who knew very well what he was 
saying, and who so strongly believed 
in what he was saying, that he has 
chosen to suffer himself to be put 
in gaol rather than to acknowledge the 
authority of the State by paying a tax. 

Once proclaim the abs« lute soverei; gnty 
of the people, acting without reference 
to political organisms, that is asa mass 
of individuals, or once proclaim, as the 
Governor of New Hampshire does in 
his letter to the Governor, or acting 
Governor of Rhode Island, that the 
peo ple are “sovereigns,” that is, mak- 
ing each individual a sovereign, and 
you can exercise through the State no 
authority over any man, not even to 
punish him for the greatest social of- 
fences, without his consent. we ur col- 
lector goes with his tax bill, the indi- 
vidual “rightly exclaims, “ Away, | 
know you not.” A family is living in 
open violation of the laws of God, you 
send your police to arrest them; they 
have a right toanswer, “ We are sove- 
reign; we do not acknowledge our 
obligation to obey your sovereign ; we 
are not accountable to your laws; we 
have formed our own constitution, and 
make our own laws; we hold to se//- 
government.” The good sense of all 
parties, of course, would arrest the 
application of the doctrine long before 
it could come to this extent; but to 
this extent the doctrine we combat 
may be legitimately carried; and in 
this fact we may and ought to see its 
radical unsoundness. 


For ourselves, we object to the defi- 
nition of Democracy which makes it 
consist in the sove re ignty of the peopl x 
The sovereignty of the people, in the 
sense commonly contended for, we 
own we do notadmit. ‘The people, as 
an aggregate of individuals, are not 
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sovereign, and the only sense in which 
they are sovereign at all, is when or- 
ganized into a state, or body politic, 
and acting through its forms. No 
action of the inhabitants of a given 
territory, even if it include ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of all the individuals, 
is done by the peopre, unless done in 
and through the forms prescribed by 
the political organism ; and all action 
done in opposition to that organism, no 
matter how many are engaged in it, is 
the action of the mob, disorderly, ille- 
gal, and to a greater or less degree 
criminal, treasonable in fact, and as 
such legitimately punishable. 


We do not wish to be too severe on 
the advocates of the doctrine we op- 
pose. It has heen with most of them 
only a momentary error, and which, 
though pelting us unmercifully for ex- 
posing it, they will quietly abandon, 
and without confessing it, feel shame 
for ever having advocated. Confident 
of this, we give them leave to say all 
the hard things of us they please; for 
we acknowledge that for a moment we 
too fell into the same error. Our sym- 
pathy with the end which wesaw a por- 
tion of our friends struggling to gain, and 
by means which were justifiable only 
on the doctrine in question, blinded us 
for a we presume it has 
others, to real character of the 
doctrine itself. Let this confession 
suflice for us and for our brethren. 
They of course will not accede to it, 
but we venture to predict, that, as the 
excitement of the struggle to which 
we have alluded subsides, and matters 
reassume their orderly and peaceful 
course, there will be found few so bold 
as to reiterate the doctrine. 


time, as 
the 


But the fact that this doctrine has 
been put forth, in sober earnest, by men 
in high places as well as by men in low 
places, is itself an argument in our 
favor, and goes to prove that the peo- 
ple are not to be relied on soimplicitly 
as some of our democratic friends pre- 
tend. The case we have had in mind, 
strikingly illustrates the sort of dan- 
ger to which, under a democracy, in- 
terpreted to mean the absolute sover- 
eignty of the people, we are peculiarly 
and at all times exposed. The ends 
the people seek to gain, are, we will- 
ingly admit, for the most part just and 
desirable ; but the justice and desira- 
LVIL. 49 
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bleness of the end, almost always 
blind them to the true character and 
tendency of the means by which they 
seek to gain it. They become intent 
on the ead, so intent as to be worked 
up to a passion for it,—for the people 
never act but in a passion,—and then 
in going to it, they break down every- 
thing which obstructs or hinders their 
progress. Now, what they break down, 
though in the way of gaining that par- 
ticular end, may after all be our only 
guaranty of other endsaltogether more 
valuable. Here is the danger. What 
more desirable than personal freedom ¢ 
W hat more noble than to strike off the 
fetters of the slave ¢ Aye, but if, in 
striking off his fetters, you trample on 
the constitution and laws, which are 
your only guaranty of freedom for 
those who are now free, and also for 
those you propose to make free, what 
do you gain to freedom? Great wrong 
may be done in seeking even a good 
end, if we look not well to the means 
we adopt. Philanthropy itself not un- 
frequently is so intent on the end, that 
in going to it, it tramples down more 
rights than it vindicates by success. 
We own, therefore, that the older we 
grow, and the longer we study in that 
school, the only one in which fools 
will learn, the more danger do we see 
in popular passions, and the less is our 
confidence in the wisdom and virtue of 


the people. 


*“ But what is our resource against 
all these evils? What remedy do you 
propose ?” These are fair questions, 
but we do not propose to answer them 
now. We may hereafter undertake 
to doit, and what we shall have to say 
will be arranged under the heads of 
the Constituuon, the Church, and In- 
dividual Statesmen. Without an 
efficient Constitution, which is not only 
an instrument through which the peo- 
ple govern, but which is a power that 
governs them, by effectually confining 
their action to certain specific subjects, 
there is and can be no good govern- 
ment, no individual liberty. Without 
the influence of wise and patriotic 
statesmen, whose importance, in our 
adulation of the people as a mass, we 
have underrated, and without the 
Christian Church exerting the hallow- 
ed and hallowing influences of Christ- 
ianity upon the people both as individ« 
uals and as the body politic, we see 
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little hope, even with the best con- 
stitution, of securing the blessings of 
freedom and good government. But 


these are matters into the discussion of 


which we cannot now enter. Our pur- 
pose in this Article has been to draw 
the attention of our political friends to 
certain heresies of doctrine which are 
springing up amongst us, and enlisting 
quite too much sympathy, and which 
we believe pregnant with mischief. 


Democracy, in our judgment, has 


been wrongly defined to bea form of 


government; it should be understood 
of the end, rather than of the means, 
and be regarded as a principle rather 
than a form. The end we are to aim 
at, is the F oes mm and progress of all 
men, especially of the poorest and most 
numerous class. He is a democrat 
who goes for the highest moral, intel- 


lectual, and physical elevation of the 


great mass of the people, especially of 


the laboring population, in distinction 
from a special devotion to the interests 
and pleasures of the wealthier, more 
refined, or more distinguished few. 
But the means by which this elevation 
is to be obtained, are not necessarily 
the institution of the purely democratic 
form of government. Here has been 
our mistake. We have been quite too 
ready to conclude that if we only once 
succeed in establishing Dermocracy,— 
universal suffrage and eligibility, with- 
out constitutional restraints on the 
power of the people,—as a form of 
government, the end will follow as a 
matter of course. ‘The considerations 
we have adduced, we think prove to 
the contrary. 


In coming to this conclusion, it will 
be seen that we differ from our friends 
not in regard to the end, but in regard 
to the means. We believe. and this is 
the point on which we insist, that the 
end, freedom and progress, will not be 
secured by this loose radicalism with 
regard to popular sovereignty, and 
these demagogical boasts of the virtue 
and intelligence of the people, which 
have begun to be so fashionable. They 
who are seeking to advance the cause 
of humanity by warring against all ex- 
isting institutions, religious, civil, or po- 
litical, do seem to us to be w arring 
against the very end they wish to gain. 





{t has been said, that mankind are 


always divided into two parties, one of 
— may be called the Stationary Par- 
, the other the Movement Party, or 
eer fProgress. Perhaps itis so; if so, 
all of us who have any just conceptions 
of our manhood, and of our duty to our 
fellow-men, must arrange ourselves on 
the side of the Movement. But the 
Movement itself is divided into two 
sections,—one the radical section, 
seeking progress by destruction; the 
other the conservative section, seeking 
progress through and in obedience to 
existing institutions. Without asking 
whether the rule applies beyond our 
own country, we contend that the con- 
servative section is the only one that a 


wise man can calli his own. In youth we 


feel differently. We find evil around 
us; we are in a dungeon; loaded all 
over with chains; we cannot make a 


single free movement; and we utter 
one long, loud, indignant protestagainst 
whatever is. We feel then that we 
can advance religion only by destroying 
the Church; learning only by breaking 
down the universities; and freedom 
} 


only by abolishing the State. Well, 
this is one method of progress; but 
we ask, has it ever been known to be 
successful 2 Supp se that we succeed 
in demolishing the old edifice, in sweep- 
ing away all that the human race has 
been accumulating r the last 
thousand years, what have we gained ? 
Why, we are back where we were six 
thousand years ago; and without any 
assurance that the human race will not 
re-assume its old « and rebuild 
what we have dé ( 

A ¥ oT r,a iseT 
and pass from Idealist Rea we 
change aii t i iearn that e < \ 
true way l ( a d 
I rough its existing W « 
I t ourselves, ad L 
the firm reality of things, and content 


ourselves with gaining what can be 
cained with the means existing institu 
tionsfurnish. We seek to advance re- 
ligion through and in obedience to the 
Church; law and social well-being 
throuch and in obedience to the State. 
Let it not be said that in adopting this 
last course, we change sides, leave the 
Movement, and go over to the Sta- 
tionary Party. No such thing. We 
do not thus in age forget the dreams of 
our youth. It is because we remem- 
ber those dreams, because young en- 
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thusiasm has become firm and settled 
principle, and youthful hopes positive 
convictions, and because we would re- 
alize what we dared dream, when we 
first looked forth on the face of hu- 
manity, that we cease to exclaim “ Lib- 
erty against Order,” and substitute the 
pra ‘tical formula, “ LiserTy ONLY IN 
AND THROUGH ORDER.” The love of 
liberty loses none of its intensity. In 
the true manly heart it burns deeper 
and clearer with age, but it burns to 
enlighten and to warm, not to con- 


sume. 


NO’ 


Verity, verily, we must confess, that 
the preceding paper has somewhat se- 
verely tested our firmness and good 
faith in adhering to the special agree- 
ment by which, when the Boston Quar- 
terly became merged into the capa- 
cious depth of the Democratic, its distin- 
euished editor,asa correspondent to the 
latter, was to retain a full and free 
of speech and of the press,” 


tlihertr 


Liv rey , 
in the articles to proceed from his 


powerful pen—on his individual re- 
sponsibility —unrestrained by the usual 
editorial censorship necessary to secure 
that general harmony and consistency 


proper to a work of this character. 


We are sorry to perceive that in the 
general disaster « f 1840, Mr. Brown- 
son lost so much more than we did— 
that is to say, not oaly the election, 
with all his hopes for the ascendency 
of 1en and measures of his pre- 
feren but also his good humor with 
his party, and his confidence in the prin- 
ciple of popular self-sovernment. He 
Was tw nav tenfold, more unfortu- 
nate than we we In the very hour 
of overthrow, up from what seemed 


then the very bottomless pit of defeat, 


we were able to raise an undismayed, 


an un lis ,earten | Vv ice —( profundis 
clamat which neither the groans of 
vanquished friends not the shouts of 


exultant foes could drown, of contented 
acquiescence in the wise chastening of 
Providence, and unshaken confidence 
in all the principles we had brought 
into the contest. Weat least bore off 


our flag from the field, undisgraced by 
surrender or abandonment, and with 
all its fair blazonry untarnished save by 
honorable dust, and as ready as ever 


Note. 
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Here is the practical lesson we have 
sought to unfold. While we accept 
the end our democratic friends seek, 
while we feel our-lot is bound up with 
theirs, we have wished to impress 
upon their minds, that we are to gain 
that end only through fixed and estab- 
lished order; not against authority, 
but by and in obedience to authority, 
and an authority competent to ordain 
and to guaranty it. Liberty without 
the guaranties of Authority, would be 
the worst of tyrannies. 


rE. 


to guide to atoning victory on some 
early and more auspicious day. Mr, 
Brownson, if he did not strike it to the 
enemy, seems at least to have impa- 
tiently torn off and cast away, in dis- 
gust and angry recantation, one of the 
best and brightest of the mottoes in- 
scribed on its broad and beautiful field. 
Against this desecration of our glorious 
old oriflamme, we hold ourselves 
bound, in love to it and loyalty to all 
it represents, to enter our most em- 
phatic protest. 

What if the People did make a 
blunder in 1840—who claims, either 
for them or for any intelligence below 
the highest, the attribute of infallibili- 
ty? To err is human—will not Mr. 

srownson remember the rest of the 
noble line, and divinely forgive it ?— 
after all the atonement which time has 
not been tardy to bring, for the unhappy 
mistake which has thus stirred his 
wrath against Democracy and the Peo- 


ple. Nations like individuals are lia- 
ble to their occasional moments de 
verlige. Even the good Homer can 


sometimes nod. ‘There is a great deal 
of apology to be made for the People 
for their conduct in 1840,—-and we 
will not stand by and hear them thus 
abused. Tell it not in Gath—proclaim 
it not in the streets of Ascalon—let no 
inkling of our present confidential whis- 
per get out beyond the inner sanctums 
of our own private party caucuses— 
let every Democratic reader of the 
present page, on the approach of any 
suspicious looking character bearing 
the faintest resemblance to a possible 
Whig, incontinently thrust it out of 
sight, as in by-gone times he would 
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precipitate the “Scottish Chiefs,” or 
the “ Children of the Abbey,” under 
his desk at school, on the approach of 
the master,—and now, when thus se- 
cure against the vicinity of any eaves- 
dropping ear from the enemy’s camp, 
the spirit moves us mightily to con- 
fess,—yea, even us, the Democratic Re- 
view—that, meriting for the 
act the phials of indignation and disgust 
which Mr. Brownson 
devoted heads, the Px 
us out neck and 


ee ae 
instead of 


aplie B 
heels as they did so 


very unceremoniously in 1840, acted 
just about right. Ii was all for the 
best, as runs the old saying under all 
such afflicting dispensations. The deep 
and far-reaching instinct of the popu- 
lar sagacity which willed and did it, 
1 
was far wiser than were we whothehn 
struggled against it, than Mr. Brown- 
1 } . ) . 
son is who now deplores it. By that 
very act, they have done the best thin y 
possible at the time to vindicate their 


n to com it Very Cii- 
+ } 
government aga which it has led 
bim thus toy 
; 
In all the pre us campaigns of the 
’ 1 ‘ ] \ 
long protracted strugg the Money 
Power against the Government, begin- 
: a a 
ning with Jackson’s reéle on the 
Ve question, and exten y in ou 
bi il peri ds to 1838, or the ele n 
of the Independent Treasury Congress 


we had prevailed through all the dis- 
adv: ilages which at times oppresse l 
us, and throuch all the temporary fluc- 
tuations of the p lar mind. These 
campaigns or elections had all turned 
on distinct issues of measures and pri 


ciples, though all i 


with the great question lying at the 


bottom of the w 


1 : 
leed connected 
} 


| l J ‘ c 
hole, the re-charter ol 


a National Bank; and in all of them 
the People well justified in the end 

even when, as in 1837, they had at 
first wavered—that steady confidence 
on which we always relied, in their 
honect yTacityv 1 lomoent | the 
honest sazacity { yudgm nt. i the 
fifth and last, the contest of 184 the 
fortune ( f tl e war was i ideed re- 


versed; but it mainly 
while the election was not allowed by 
the Whigs to turn upon any distinct 
issues of principle, there were really 
very good and proper reasons, 
underlying the whole surface of tl 

apparent relations of parties, why the 
change of hands which it effected 
should be made and ought to be made. 


was ecause, 


some 


The truth is, that we had held the 
possession of the Federal Government 


Not é, 
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long enough. It was time fora change 
of men at least—and that election was 
not made to hinge on any proposed and 
discussed change of V 
are fain to conte 


measures. (We 


s indeed that we did 


not see this truth at the time in guit 
the same aspect of luminous distinct- 
ness which i ! Vv we s i il- 
mosphere had necessarily become a 
little close--a very, very litt] and it 
was time perhaps to open the doors an 
windows of the paiace of pows ra 
short time, for the sa! i f10N 
It was time f 1 Reform party, fresh 
from the pi essions and prem) 

ol an Opposit to go I y lor 
the sake of a cha and Ss was 
he i I 7 l iT Vi i pe , ‘ 
he Whigs offered themselves to th 


( 1 old pa g er, Whose per- 
{ onesty al aness ol pury 
\ Wy 
c ieast were unquestionable ibe 
ae 
crt i i nk ‘ { l Cl y ques il 
ee) 6 oe ; 
which had for previous ten } s 
in one form ora her, consututed the 
dividing line of partic was now gen- 
erally considered as pretty well settled. 
Tr ° on 9 
ip dependent ireasury W estab- 
lishec nd such deep and wide diver- 
Sitie ( n n resnet ! any §l ° 
tute Were § I f I ng ul Va- 
rious sec he \ s, that there 
appeared illu af [ | I uccess lo 
any attempt in I a | e to 
overthrow 1t ] the aoy n Of any 
other fiscal syste ihe nur r thus 
reas | gwasbynor eal neonslcera- 


heir Votes »tne ¢ inge i AGT!) - 
tration which it Was decree should 
take plac I vas 1 ina mere 
: . : 

spirit of hekleness at that simpie 
5 e was desired | omany. ‘The 
ealiousy of t p eda tenure of 
ollice and power isa W esome emo- 
cratic entime aid 1 se‘n 
7 } r y t ] ] 

quilt lL} In ine ut Li ribue- 
tion of the good things of life, that the 


one half of the nation. as the 
dominant majority, sl 
ot its public men, to the hi peless ex- 
r, monopolize the 
enjoyment of the Gove rome 

° 1 el . 
and sundry the 


Saad f ol ‘ 
ciusion OF the other, 
and all 


incidents and appurte- 
nances thereto. Fair play and turn 
about!—give them a chance, poor 


} 


sna- 


devils, once at least in a dozen years 
there is a broad and strong idea 
dowed forth in these phrases, coarse and 
common as they may be, which did no 


small share of the work of 1840. And 
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we are free to own, that it is one we 
have no right to complain of; if it is 
not absolutely just and right, it is some- 
thing not very far from it. 

Nor can we lay our hands on our 
hearts and say, on honor bright, that it 
was entirely undeserved on our own 
part, after all. Wehad not been—no 
party could have been—so long in 
power, especially under all the ex isting 
circumstances, without having 
tracted sundry sins of both omission 
and commission; and with the same 
certainty that drags the shadow afier 
the substance, does an inevitable retri- 
bution, to parties as to men, follow 
every fault and every folly they are 
ever guilty of. Our great blunder, 
indeed, of the Pet Bank experiment, 
entailed a long series of consequences 
which made it eventually one of the 
heaviest of the weights that bore us 
down—a measure adopted at the ex- 
press rejection of that very one which 
at a later.day we so justly hailed with 
delight, when brought forward under 
different party We meant 
well, to be sure, in that most ill-starred 
fe ‘xperiments—and it was atany rate 
better than the alternat live of the other 
a the Recharter of Mr. Biddle,— 
intent Is no excuse, to the 


con- 


auspices. 


but good 


ees ; . 
inexorable justice of the providence of 


events, for great potiticalLerrors. And 
when we remember all the practical 
mischief we did by stimulating the ex- 
pansion of the currency through the 
distribution of the vast accumulated de- 
posits among the banks—with even a 
charge of interest to them, and at one 
time an official encouragement to them 
to apply them liberally to the “ relief” 
of the community—when we remem- 
ber the prophetic warnings from the 
Opposition of the very consequences 


which indeed were not slow to devel- 
ope themselves—what right have we 
to complain if we had ourselves to 


bitter dose of retribu- 
| error? The punish- 
ment came at first in 1837, but was 
arrested for a season by the god-send 
of the Sub-Treasury—(the stone the 
builders had rejected becoming the key 
of the corner)—and by the splendid 
conduct of our leader, in the Presidency, 
and of our numerous other powerful 
champions and advocates, in the de- 
bates of the tongue and the pen, both 
in Congress and the country at large, 
But the blow was only parried—the 


swallow a very 
tion for our fata 
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weapon was not broken. The foe was 
only repulsed—to return in a still more 
sweeping cloud of attack. And in 
1840, when the strength of the merits 
and popularity of the Independent 
Treasury, as a measure of party con- 
test, (which had alone rallied and 
saved us in 1838-9), was somewhat 
spent, by the fact of its establishment 
as law, and its passage out of the im- 
mediate range of the discussions of the 
day, then came our hour of retribution, 
which the accident of events, and the 
gallant genius of a man, had postponed 
but could not avert. 

Ve cannot afford to dwell upon the 
ther principal elements of the revolu- 
tion, or rather the revulsion, of 1840— 
such as the low agricultural prices and 
the protracted commercial pressure, to 
all which Whiggism offered remedy 
and relief—the continued derangement 
of the banking system, and the active 
power of the great interest of insolven- 
cy, ready to move heaven, earth and 
hell fora Bankrupt Act—the unparal- 
leled system of party organization and 
effort by which the most efficient elec- 
tioneering influence was brought home 
to every door where dwelt a possibly 
doubtful vote—together with those 
more than suspected election frauds 
which the Census returns so soon reveal- 
ed, whea in some States they showed in 
so many counties of strong Whig ma- 


jorities the number of votes returned to 


have far exceeded the entire number of 
males above age of twenty-one. 
All these and other topics that natu- 
rally connect themselves with the sub- 
ject, we can dono more than thus al- 
lude to. But there are two ae 
which ought not to be lost sight of’ j 


+} 
tne 


judging the period to whie e we refer, 


and the conduct of the ople in it. 
The first is that it was not by means 
f, but in sprte of, their miserable Log 
Cabin mummeries that the Whigs sue- 
ceeded as they did. And the second 
is, that if they did succeed, with all 
the disadvantages oppressing our posi- 
tion, it was only by pursuing such a 
course in relation to the real principles 
at issue between the parties, as to pa- 
ralyze their own future power to do 
harm, by those very means of dissimu- 
lation, and conflicting profession in dif- 
ferent sections, to which in so large a 
decree that success was due. 
Thus much in apology for the People 
for the events, scenes and results of 
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1840; and in deprecation of Mr. Brown- 
son’s inference from th 
that year, that our long-cherished con- 


fidence in their capacity for self-gov- 


mr 


ernment is all a fond foll Chey did, 
we repeat, just about right, and with 


‘ . ‘ 
all our fine theories, patriotic purposes, 
and lofty statesmen an 

served us just about rig 


] Llesmansalp, 


- r + Nn . ; falls 
Democracy lays no claim to infalli- 
bility for the People. The phrase 
Vox populi Vox Dei does not mean that 


the voie of a majority is the perfection 








of reasou,—nor in Its proper sense is 
there any “ "ap 4 
Brownson asks wheth those wil 
talk of their “confide ) the virtue 
intelligence and capacit t peo- 
ple,” really 1 n to s ‘ the 
people acting individually or collec- 
tively never do, and never can do any 
wrong?” Why ask a question to 
which no answ was seriously ex- 
pected? Collectively, as individually, 
the People of course both can do and 


t o. 
often ha¥e done, and will often continue 


to do, very wr very foolishly, ay 

and sometimes very wickedly, wrong. 
And yet afier all, in the long run, Demo- 
eracy, with its Liberty and Equality of 
Rights and Chances, is a something far 
better than any of the other forms of 


government by which tl 





all ages and countries plundered and 
defrauded the Many—be they monar- 
chies, aristocracies, or (last and worst) 
theocracies. All these expres sions of 
-" Cf nfid nec ay In the Pe nie are merely 
comparative and relative. | better 
they should govern the s than 
be even tora V hile erned by 
any force extraneous to themselves 
Far better tha the child sh uid ré uch 
it through its first nect iry stumbles 
and bumps on ls OW naiur i] le g 
than be for ever borne in the ms of 
the skilfullest rest 
mother. Give u rather Sell- 
Government—Self- Reliance — Self-De- 
velopment—Freedom—yes, freedom 


nake mistakes, if you please, but then 
also to mend them; toreach the “ king- 
dom of heaven” in our own way, even 
though it must be “‘ through much tri- 
bulation’—than the best and wisest 
extraneous government that ever re- 
mained pure for twenty-four hours. 


Give us, we say, such a state—with 
Free-Will, Conscience, Reason, and 
the Bible—to let us grow, from inward 
outward, through vice into virtue, 


> experience ol 
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through folly into wisdom, in the sole 
way in which humanity can grow up 
to its full and perfect stature—rather 


than the external and superincumbent 


pressure of any possible, any conceiv- 
able government, though ts Grand 


Turk be the Angel Gabriel 
l rownson enumerates Various 
ractical measures on which the people 


I 
have not acted up to his a d our lights 


of truth. Well—many of these pro- 
posi ions appear plain enou h to us 
who have made ourselves familiar with 
the Db, vUut bh e we l i ‘ ini ni ) 
cnarge stu i l pon ine 
Pe ple for n wr et iy ¢ iT 

Vs ol Ve { the contrary, may 


lesting se 


it masses, which wouid 


actl n ¢ f Creat 
rebuke our short-sighted speculations, 
our partial views of truth and policy ? 
; 1 } tractly ri t and | O ‘al 
t e Ve lac i 
ot sare! vy imbibe nd 
absorbed by the People, go show 
that ft e ' quite ready for 
their } eal appli n? And 
is an essenual partof the true wisdom 
of reform, to pay its full ¢ revar¢ 
the existing state { prepat n, moral 
and physical, for the wholesome recep- 
tion and digestion of 1 proposed 


changes, is there not perhaps a m¢ 

precious conservative wisdom in this 

very siowness and difgculty exhibited by 
: 


the popular mind to admit even theclear- 


est abstract demonstrations that may 


be offerte ithem 2 wever it 1Vv i 
ine } pati i the ea TY! I 
id stir his angry bile. We do: 7 
he will 1 t er mu i 
if itneed mending ot to be end- 
ed DY { 1 pas ‘ 
people, a r in . 
memor;r | ¢€ el f inderer ) 
abuse them as ae unce them 
is ive i J ry ‘ 
hether in doing what Mr. Brow: 
hinks they ought not to have. 
or leaving und rt he i hey 
ought to have done, could he but look 
far,wide, and deep, intoad/ the elements 
and overai/ the ultimate bearings of the 


question, may peradventure have been 
—nay, we doubt not, was—the very 
best they could have ac is 
to say, then, there, and for them. 

We sincerely trust that we do not 
exaggerate the extent to which Mr. 
Brownson means to state the sentiment 


? ‘ 1 + ¢} ¢ 
opted ; that 





oe 
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we thus combat,—but we must con- sides of life and action, not immedi- 


fess that the general current and di- 
rection of his Article look very suspi- 
ciously like the usual process by which, 


after passing the grand climacteric of 


life, the young Liberal so ofien be- 
comes metamorphosed into the old 
Conservative ; and we are generally 
prone to listen with distrust to this 
kind of discouraging and disheartening 
preaching which the latter is so often 
apt to address to the former, in a man- 
ner whose very patronizing and pityiug 
kindness is far more fatal to all his gen- 
erous aspirations and efiorts, than all 
the sc ornful s sneers, or the honestly con- 
temptuous denunciations, ofancient and 
avowed aristocracy. ‘The day may 
yet await us when we ourselves shall 
similarly (similarly, we say, to the gen- 
eral process alluded to, without impu- 
ting it as yet certainly to our highly 
valued and respected correspondent), 
slough off into acold, doubung, distrust- 


ing conservatism, as flake after flake of 


the snow of years shall begin to streak 
our head with its whiteness, and to 
strike down to the blood of our heart 
with its wintry chill. Till the arrival 
of that day, we trust that we shall 
continue to feel and to think the feelings 
and thoughts which prompt the Protest 
of our present remarks;—and when 
it comes, we shall hold ourselves bound, 


on the appearance of our first grey 
hair, to surrgnder into younger and 
fitter hands the place we now regard 


as one of the highest honor and satis- 
faction, the Editorship of the Demo- 
cratic Review. 

But scant space remains for a single 
remark on the tangent course in which 
Mr. Brownson seems to have struck 
out into a far extreme of daring resy 
respecting the ‘Sovereignty the 
he not refining with too 
scholastic subtlety on the 
ich he returns so often to 
harp, “ government ?” He argues that 
it is no government, if beneath all its 
forms and machinery there underlies 
the right of the popular will to change 
them all, in its own sovereignly su- 
preme and irresponsible way. But 
this is exactly what we best like, se//- 
sormenen, not only in the practical 

rganization of its modes, but in the 
a mary principle of that very organi- 
zation. Nations must be laws unto 
themselves; just as individuals are, 
and must necessarily be, on all the 


People.” Is 
much of a 
word on wh 


ately pressed upon by any external 
force of governing power—(and these 
comprise far the greater part of = 
There is indeed, to both, 

government governing even this aes 
absence of other and lower forms of gov- 
ernment,—that, namely, which issues 
from the inner throne of the Reason, 
with thought for its legislative, free- 
will executive, and conscience its 


ence). 


its 


judiciary ; but this is only another mode 


of stating that freedom, for the ‘“*Sove- 
reignty of the People,” from all hu- 
man authority paramount to itself, for 
which we contend. A constitution is 
indeed its self-adopted rule of action— 
changeable, like a resolution or self- 
pledge, by the same power which 
adopted or has chosen to tolerate it. 
The general good sense, the social vis 
inertie, the universal spirit of a true 
and good conservatism prevailing in 
any community enlightened enough to 
have achieved the possession of a free 
consuiution, will be sufficient guaran- 
ties against abuse of this rightful 
power of change of constitution; and 
when good and fair methods have been 
agreed upon and established for such 
practical changes, there is no danger of 
ever finding any large number of per- 
sons atlempiing re *volutionary methods 
of doing the same thing. However, 
we must content ourselves with these 
slight suggestive hints on this point,— 
nor need we be unwilling to leave it 
fur the present to the reflections of the 
intelligent reader. 

Upon the points of the preceding 
paper in which we agree with our 
esteemed friend and correspondent, we 
have not thought it necessary to re- 
mark. We are not so centrifugal in 
our radicalism as to be insensible to 
the importance of the co-ordinate cen- 
tripetal principle of conservatism, for 
all harmonious order and movement. 
Perhaps we differ less widely, after we 
get below the surface of names and 
phrases, than some readers of thisblast 
and counterblast, this bane and anti- 
dote, may be apt to imagine. We 
most sincerely hope so—for the loss of 
Brownson would indeed be the loss of 
a more than Ajax Telamon to the 
camp of Democracy. Long distant be 
the day when we shall have to re- 
cord and lament that so great a man 
has fallen in Israel. 
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Tuere is but one genuine form of 
aristocracy—not pertaining to govern- 
ment, however, not founded upon any 
conventional refinements of society, 
unsupported by any pretensions to 
wealth or communicable dignities, 
bat presupposing an inherent right to 
command and take the lead, existing 
in all its purity in an order of ni sbility 
which we do not read of in books of 
heraldry—ia the sacred caste, whose 
tile of honor is preconfirmed by 
Heaven and ordained by the Founder of 
the Universe and the Father of Man,— 
the Nobility of Nature, or rather of ge- 
~et as agreat writer familiarly styles 

, God Almighty’s Nobility. By this 
term, we do not mean the rule of the 
doctrinaires, or government of the 
wisest, but the joint rule of the wisest 
and best. To eater this exalted class, 
is rarely the reward of exertion. It is 
the natural birthright of the choicest 


spirits, a privilege, and the gift of 
heaven. Though the possessor of 


this be by the world despised, honored 
still by the few whose eulogium is 
fame, yet ishis claim indirectly respect- 
ed—his name secretly reverenced— 
even by the rich and mighty, who 


seek admission within the portals of 


the Temple of Fame. 

Democratic as we are, we yet con- 
tend, right loyally and reverently, for 
the sovereignty of mind, the aristo- 
cracy of genius, the high rank and pre- 
cedence of talent. There are kings in 
intellect, if not of the state, even here. 
There is the Magician of Poesy, if not 
of occult science. Poetry itself is that 
long sought philosopher’s stone, the 
last effect of the true art of alchemy. 
The Republic of Letters has been singu- 
larlyso named. It is to be feared that, 
like a Patriot King, it is a mere chime- 
ra. Hood’s witty pun explains a 
part of the mystery. He said that 
the commonwealth of letters wascalled 
a republic, because the members com- 
posing it could not muster a sovercign 
among them. But this is true of only 
a portion of the literary world. Lite- 
rature, no less than commerce, has her 
Rothschilds and Barings. Some men 


have amassed fortunes by authorship 
as well as by trade, and have lost them 
as unfortunately. Not a few authors 
have been “ born with a silver spoon in 
their mouths;” yet, as a general truth, 
it may be justly stated, that literature 
includes within its pale authors and 
scholars of every condition, both as to 
birth and fortune. From royalty down 
to beggary; through the ranks of 
wealth, and competence, down to 
grinding want. 

If such difference in point of pro- 
perty and worldly possessions be al- 
lowed, and we conceive it cannot be 
fairly questioned, in the case of men of 
letters, how much greater and more 
inherent must be admitted, the distine- 
tions of intellectual acquisitions and 
original mental gifts. Who would 
place Shakspeare and Foote in the 
same category, thouch both wrote for 
the stage? And between Plato and 
Tom Paine exists the very widest dis- 
crepancy. As the disproportionate al- 
lotment of original power is so various, 
then, it must of necessity be conceded 
that there must arise natural leaders, 
instinctive philosophers, “‘heaven-born” 
and directed statesmen ; authors of the 
first stamp, by the divine right of Na- 
ture. 

This aristocracy once admitted, we 
yet allow the claims of no other aris- 
tocracy. The mere rich man may not 
be of it, nor the haughty noble; and, 
least of all, the royal claimant, as the 
exhibition of power is too apt to dimin- 
ish as you exceed the scale of fictitious 
rank. Yet each and all adventure a 
whole fortune of hope, at least oft- 
times, if not a treasury of merits, in the 
game of literary skill. It appears to 
be one of the usual disadvantages of 
royalty and hereditary titles in gen- 
eral, that the holders of them rarely 
equal their names. The incumbent 
holds his position in society, and is apt 
to be rated purely from that fact. 
With the public at large, a literary 
nobleman, or a philosophic monarch, 
appears to be considered an anomaly, 
though some of the most popular of 
English writers have either come out 
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from the ranks of the nobility or from 
commoners, have been ennobled for 
their works; and in spite of the names 
among kings of quite late date, James 
[., Charles J., of the house of Stuart; 
Frederick the Great, and Joseph JI. 
The crown is supposed to atone for the 
lack of brains under it; and the Star 
and Garter, and the Golden Fleece, to 
represent and conceal a deficiency of 
all the qualities and resources that 
render famous the scholar, the thinker, 
and the true author. We are apt to 
think a king should rest satisfied with 
his throne and the brilliant appendages 
to it. Prejudice, perhaps, has inclined 
us to suspect, that his eyes would 
naturally become dimmed by gazing 
intently on the dazzling splendor of a 
court and the magnificence of national 
treasure, and become 
viewing steadily and coolly, the great 
problems of life and society. The 
education of princes is not that best 
fitted for the vigorous exercise of their 
understanding, or the refinement of the 
affections. ‘Their will is pampered to 
such an excess, their judgments are so 
deferred to by the wise and great, that 
it is almost a miracle that they are not 
all tyrants and bigoted. If, however, 
smitten with the love of song, or im- 
pressed with the maxims of philoso- 
phy, the heir of a throne seeks to reach 
more permanent glories in another 
path, and relies on individual and i 
trinsic merits to obtain that lasting re- 
nown, which, all his life-long glory, 
accorded merely to his rank and office, 
cannot secure to him, we are obliged 
in candor to admit his abilities, how- 
ever small, and to applaud the employ- 
ment of them, however ineflicient that 
may prove. Should the prince, at the 
same time, show himself a poet or gen- 
uine philosopher, or even an ingenious 
critic and expert logician, we should be 
ready toestimate him accordingly. But 
of this high standard of regal genius 
we know not of one striking example. 
There have been lively wits, multifari- 
ous scholars, “‘ pretty” poets, elaborate 
historians among kings, but not one au- 
thor truly great in any department of 
literature or philosophy. Yet pretend- 
ers to literature and philosophy have not 
been unfrequent among crowned heads. 
There have been kings great men, 
great legislators, warriors, pedants, 
theologians, controversialists, fine gen- 


tlemen; but none poets, philosophers, 
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or original thinkers. The latter might 
befit a reformation of abuses, and this 
is in no wise considered the duty of a 
king. Many sovereigns have been 
accomplished in all the graces of a com- 
plete education, but the essentials, im- 
parted to the sons of private gentlemen, 
have been left out of consideration. 
In speaking of kings, we refer not to 
monarchs inspired directly and uniting 
with divine authority. We include 
not in this list the Hebrew psalmist 
and the royal phil sopher, the master 
of life, his son. Nor do we forget the 
philosophy and pure life of Antoninus, 
nor the bold independence (however 
extravagant or erroneous) of Julian. 
Certain eminent characters, especially 
in the ancient world, have in fact 
really exercised the influence of sove- 
reigns, under some other name than 
that of king, as Moses the legislator 
and Pericles the prime minister; Cesar 
the dictator, and of late years Napo- 
leon the first consul. ‘The all-aceom- 
plished, the admirable Alfred, is a 
glorious exception to our sweeping 
generalization. But of the vast herd 
of kings our remark holds good. The 
office is more than the man, and the 
man more than the scholar or writer. 
First, the regal; then, the personal ; 
last of all, the literary character. In 
this enumeration, we find letters are 
but indifferently honored after all; 
holding the lowest place as it were, 
anda merely incidental regard; viewed 
somewhat as an elegant accomplish- 
ment like dancing or horsemanship, 
“the Corinthian capital of the social 
order.” 

In the present paper, we shall aim 
to determine two points: Ist, the pro- 
per position of a sovereign with regard 
to the claims of letters upon him, per- 
sonally ; and 2d, we shall attempt an 
historical sketch of the monarchs popu- 
larly known as writers, confining our- 
selves, after a brief review, chiefly to 
the first two Stuarts, James and 
Charles. 

Should a king, merely from inclina- 
tion, without a strong native genius, 
pursue the path of literary exertion ? 
Asa general answer, we should say, 
not. A king is the head of his govern- 
ment, and strictly the highest executive 
officer in it. The writer legislates, 
teaches, entertains; but carries out 
nothing imto action. The monarch 
should be the greatest active man in 
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his dominions: as the chief author, the 
greatest thinker and teacher of his 
fellows. In truth, the great man is 
“ King o’ men for a’ that.” He wears 


no crown, has none of the insignia of 
royalty, none of the silly appendages of 


a court; but he has vast power over 
the minds of men, moulds their 
thoughts and passions to his will, 


loved and idolized as the apple of 


their eye; his eye begets affectionate 
admiration wherever it turns, and the 
words of his pen, or the manly elo- 
quence of his tongue, “stir the very 
stones to mutiny.” ‘This is a king- 
dom worth striving for. The ablest 


monarchs have, with the exception of 


Frederick Il. of Prussia, who was 
much greater in government and war 
than in literature, though he affected 
the honors of authorship, confined 
themselves to their appropriate sphere 
of legislation, executive enforcement 
of law, and military command. Such 
were the labors, for such is their great 
fame due, to Alexander and Constan- 
tine, Charlemagne, the ablest of the 
Popes, Charles V., Henry IV. of France, 
Leuis XIV., William LT. of England, 
Czar Peter, and his cruel but vigorous 
successor, “the Clytemnestra of the 
North,’—Catharine II., and the great 
Frederick. Such were (though not all 
of them kings) the glorious Romans, 
Fabius and Cato and Trajan; the noble 
Prince of Orange, the renowned Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Prince Eugene, and 
compeer of that illustrious company, 
Washington himself. As weadvance, 
we meet here and there a deviation 
from our rule; among the Romans, 
there is that preéminently accom- 
plished and universal genius, Julius 
Cwxsar, who was the ancient counter- 
part of the modern Saxon king. 

The quiet, contemplative life of let- 
ters seems to be incompatible with the 
noisy grandeur of a court life. In the 
midst of pomps and shows a man can- 
not think calmly of the inner secrets of 
his being. It was no unwise proceed- 
ing, for the rival of Francis to retire to 
a convent, and after a life of stirring 
and generous activity, to prepare for 
the hour that comes to all, in the pri- 
vacy of a hermit’s cell. Retirement is 
especially necessary for great actors on 
the stage of the world. In solitude 
the soul becomes invigorated and 
freshened, as Milton has beautifully 
expressed it: 


** And wisdom’s self 

Oft seeks to meet retired solitude, 

Where with her best nurse, Contempla 
tion, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her 
wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort, 

Were all too ruffled and sometimes im- 
paired.” Comus 


Composition is an art requiring more 
of pains and thought, th van are likely 
to be bestowed on it in the intervals of 
leisure of an existence passed in public 
pageants or the dull ceremonial of 
courtly etiquette. And then, the art of 


thinking—a greater art than that of 


composition—demands the whole man. 
We find generally the rule of a literary 
sovereign prejudicial even to literature, 
which he appears to favor. For he 
may set bad fashions, to which the 
greatest must bend; be may pervert 
truth, embroil his country in strife, 
to gratify a childish love ¢ f cx ntroversy. 
With partial views of right, he may 
commita great wrong. His learning 
may make him, as it generally has 
done, a bigot and a pedant. He is 
then a worse author for being a king 
(being above criticism), and a worse 
king for being an author (being above 
all appeal). If by the rarest chance 
he happen to succeed both as king and 
writer, he is in danger of being misun- 
derstood by those who can appreciate 
but one kind of excellence in a single 
individual. But this is very rarely the 
ease. There are books a wise and 
experienced king may write; but a 
very few of their class, only, are needed. 
Memoirs of his times, a political testa- 
ment to his heirs and children, wise 
counsels, just maxims; he may illus- 
trate and expound sound views of gov- 
ernment and policy. He may compile 
statistics, arrange plans for internal vos 
external legislation, point out defect 

in portions of the social system, an ‘d 
urge the claims of duty, of patriotism, 
and of religion. The greatest art for 
him to learn and practise— ihe art of 
government—should occupy the largest 
portion of his thoughts. “Princely 
counsel” should shine in his face and 
be illustrated in his life. But dabbling 
in philosophy, inking his fingers with 
scribbling vers de sociélé, pli dding in 
theology, or constructing stupid epics 
(such only in name), these are not the 
suitable occupations for the great king, 
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either in his hours that should be 
otherwise devoted to public business, 
or in the moments of leisure and recre- 
ation. A king who attends to his 
duties can employ himself sufficiently 
with public business, and the exercise 
of private virtues, without calling in 
any additional requisites pour passer le 
temps. In arbitrations and giving 
assent to laws, there ts abundance of 
room for nice discrimination and specu- 


lative reaso! ning. He has occasions 
for oratorical display. The study of 
practical politic s, the history of con- 


temporary p jlities, should be his chief 
pursuit. That such is not the case is 
to be lamented, but it is no less true on 


that account. As if to confirm our 
sugze tions we cannot—beyond the 
very few illustrious names already 
mentioned—remember a single mon- 
arch renowned in letters, science or 
philosophy. Of the great men alluded 
to, they were remarkable rather for 


At ne 


vigor of inte and rich acquired 
resources, than for original genius. A 
native genius we look for in vain among 
kings. ‘To go no farther than the 
commencement of modern history, for 
there is nota great poet 
ers uponthrones. Kings 
est in the character of 
patrons ; Elizabeth of England, 
Rene of Provence, Francis I. of France, 
Louis XI[V., Christina of Sweden, and 
latest the royal friend of Goethe. 

The only writer of epics we can re- 
collect armong kings, was Lucien, the 
brother of Napoleon Bonaparte: and 
we have heard of but one reader of his 
poems. Frederick [[. wrote reams of 
dull verses, and Charles If. threw off 
an epigram in his talk, as he would do 
the most indifferent action. The truest 
royal poet is he of whom Irving has 
the 


our instances; 
among the sitt 
have succeeded | 


as, 


written an elaborate paper in 
Sketch Book; James V. of Scotland. 


He is the author of a mixed satirical 
and pastoral poem, “ Christis Kirk of 
and a lively ballad passes 
name, rather free-spoken 
the “Gaberlunzie Man.” 
wrote some clever 


the Green?’ 
under 
but spirited, 
Elizabeth 


his 


(Jueen 
lines. 

Mere learned sovereigns have not 
been so rare, and the early English 
queens, in particular, were distinguished 
for scholarship. But the contrast be- 
tween an energetic governor of his 


state, and a merely theoretical politi- 
cian, is in no way more strikingly 
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illustrated than in the persons of Jo- 
seph II. of Austria, and Catharine II. 
of Russia. The first, a pedantic philo- 
sopher of the French school, the second 
a sovereign hardly less remarkable for 
her vices than for her energy of charac- 
ter. 

Among English sovereigns addicted 
to literature, Walpole enumerates seve- 
ral in his list, who have never before 
found their way into any literary cata- 
logue. Bishop Tanner, of whom this 
fleering wit speaks scoutingly, as so 
loyal (or rather servile) a critic, as to 
include even one of the early Edwards 
in his catalogue of royal authors, (who 
is not known as the author of any pro- 
ductions save precepts to his sheriffs, 
and other ordinary formularies), has 
swelled out his list to a much greater 
extent. But though a few sovereigns, 
as Alfred and Henry Beauclerc, and 
the sixth Edward and Elizabeth, could 
make no small pretensions to scholar- 

ship, and though we may reckon 
among accomplished knights, the Black 
Prince and Henry V.;and one Justinian, 
Edward [.; one wit, Charles II.: yet 
only two writers worthy of considera- 
i as such; perhaps, a single one, 
ames was a true author-king, though 
by no means a king-author. The fame 
of Charles I. is more doubtful. The 
authenticity of EIKQN BASIAIKH is 
still an undecided question. The later 
English sovereigns had no pretensions 
to literature. William is said to have 

had so slight a conception of the na- 
ture of literary rewards, as to have of- 
fered a captaincy of borse to Swift, 
who had made himself agreeable to 
him. Anne is reported never to have 
read the polished verses of Pope, the 
popular poet of herreign. The Georges 
were dull Dutchmen, with the excep- 
tion of the last of that name, who re- 
vived to a certain extent the compan- 
ionable qualities of Charles the Second. 

All literary history teaches us that 
there is no royal road to successful au- 
thorship; that the scholar’s toils and 
delights are of a similar character, 
whether the learner and teacher wear 
a crown ora wig, live in a palace or 
garret. To composition, as to science, 
the path lies through thorns as well as 
amid walks begirt by roses. The rose 
of letters is not without its thorns. 

It is somewhat singular that most 
royal scholars and writers have taken 
up the dullest parts of learning, on 
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which to exercise their wits—church 
controversy, biblical and philological 
learning, language,and similar pursuits. 
James, who is commonly styled the 
“ pedant king,” was more versatile; he 
wrote on government, on the ology, on 
demonology, and on tobacco. It ap- 


pears to us, that the true character of 


this sovereign js not yet brought to 
light. He has had abundance of cen- 
surers, and but one zealous defender, 
that we know of, among modern his- 
torians of his reign; even Hume ad- 
mits weaknesses which D'Israeli, the 
great admirer of James, wholly repu- 
diates. Walpole is as scornful as 
the bitterest of his enemies. Hcott 


has by no means exaggerated his 


positive merits ; but though a lover of 


kings himself, by nature, he has done 
little to elevate the character of James 
in the eye of the world. D’Israeliisa 
hearty admirer of this British Solomon, 
a Janus-faced title, of either irony or 
eulogium. By way of novelty, rather 
than to attempt an historical ac {ju lica- 
tion of merit, we shall follow his 
views. The ve ener: ible antiquary intro- 
duces his work by stating it to have 
arisen, as a matter of conscience, ort 
of a convicti he injustice done to 
Jam 1eS. fe has m ude dili; rent researc! 
into the literary as well as the political 
character of that monarch, and comes 
to the settled conclusion, that he wasa 

man of real learning, and no pedant; 
an author of sense, acuteness, and no 
little vigor; the master of an efficient 


m of tl 


English style ; the possessor of a vein of 


stately ¢ elc wjuence ON proper occasions, 
al nd of wil and humor in his familiar 
but just notions of pre- 
r canben and kingly power and the 
fice of a sovereign, a boon companion, 
and aman of true 
domestic affections and sympathizing 

in all the delightful charities of life. 
favorite of our critic, in 
hesitates not to re- 
— and wisdom 
” James the First, 
r sovereigns.” 


risiman, 


James isthe 
every lic it; 
mark, that “ more 
have been recor wy 
than of any one “y ou 
Even his pr 


. 1 } 
anda he 


lemies, and ‘the share he 

the famous Hampton Court con- 
rence, find their excuses in the apolo- 
i d lid excuses t00, aS one 
must confess, who reads D’Israeli’s ac- 
count of the discussit mn, which includes 
several witty bon-mots of the mon- 
arch, with a good deal of earnestness 


and sound understanding. For the 
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character of the studies, and the na- 
ture of the writings of this author- 
sovereign, (an epithet of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s), we must look to their popu- 
larity in his age, and in their import- 
ance as affecting the affairs of the 
time. In an age just preceding the 
creat civil war, and not so far removed 
from the effects of tl 

as to leave no impressions of its spirit; 
in an age of vigorous inquiry both in 
questions of religion and government, 
it is by no means singular, thata wri- 
ter composing 


ie Kelormation 


works with the least 
ntemporary 


p ssible bearing on et 
events, should, amid circumstances 
like these, discover a tendency towards 
investigating the stirring questions of 
his ume. uch less strange must it 
be allowed, that an author ardently 

‘cupied in those very discussions, 
should be, in part, tainted with a few 
of the extravagances into which his 
brethren were so apt to fall. James 
wrote a treatise on demoniacs and 
witches, in which a greater man far 
than he, Bacon himself, is said to have 
believed ; and into which belief even 
the incomparable Chief Justice Hale 
was, some time after, miraculously de- 
luded. Newton, some great man has 
asserted, wrote nonsense on the Reve- 
lations; James [., therefore, may be 
excused fog not surpassing the fa- 


mous philosopher. Smoking found no 


favor at the hands of James; but per- 
haps as an economist, if not asa 
writer, the we served praise for 





writing odium on a practice, to In- 





dulge themselves in which, many sold 
house and land, as the ] eXx- 
chi ng d every species of property for 


, during the tulip mania. 
asilicon Doron, or His Majesty’s 





iction to his Dearest Son, Prince 
” (a ripe youth, ¢ lost), is 
a species of political text-book, on the 


duties of a king. We extract a few 


yaragraphs : 

Be not moved with imrortunities; for 
the which cause, as also for augmenting 
your majesty, be not so facile of access 

ining, at all times, as J hare gr ik 
Chus you youl own serva its {i r your own 
use, and not for the use of others; and 
since ye must be communis parens to ali 


your people, chuse indifierently out of all 
quarters; not respecting oiher men’s ap- 
petites, but their own qualiti 
you must command all, so reason would 
20 «ah ld be ‘moa * al} ( neider that 
ye shouid be some of ail. onsider that 
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virtue followeth oflest noble blood, the 
more frequently that your court can be 
garnished with them, as peers and fathers 
of your land, think it the more your honor. 
A king is set as one on a stage, whose 
sinallest actions and gestures all the peo- 
ple gazingly do behold ; and, however just 
in the discharge of his office, yet if his 
behavior be light or dissolute, in indiffer- 
ent actions, the people, who see but the 
outward part, conceive pre-occapied con- 
ceits of the king’s inward i: itention, which, 
although with time, the trier of all truth, 

will vanish by the reside nce of the con- 

trary effect, yet, interim patilur justus, and 
prejudged conceits will, in the meantime, 
breed contempt, the mother of rebellion 
and disorder.” 


Of style in writing, he advises; 
« Let it be plain, natural, comely, clean, 
short, and sententious.” Again, he 
urges, “‘ And remember (I say, again), 
to be plain and sensible in your lan- 
guage; for besides, it is the tongue’s 
office to be the messenger of the mind ; 
it may be thought a point of imbecility 

of spiritin a king to speak obscurely, 
wch more untrewly, as if he stood in 
awe of any in uttering his thoughts.” 
Without being aware of the fact, we 
find we have happened upon the same 
idea with regard to royal authorship, 
which occurs in the following passage 
of James: “Should your engine, 
(genius), spur you to write any w rkes, 
either in prose or verse, I cannot but 
allow you to practise it; dut take no 
longsome works in hand for distracting 
you from your calling.” 

~ As amonarch, we pretend not toset- 
tle the contending debates relative to 
the character of James; but we in- 
cline to regard him as a mild pacifica- 
tor, rather than a timid despot; as a 
real lover of his people, rather than 
the mere dupe of court favorites. His 
me ility of temper appears to have been 

he cardinal defect of this sovereign ; 
springing from the very kindest affec- 
tions, and only not firm enough in the 
dark hour of trial. James was acquaint- 
ed with the resources of his kingdom, 
and the character of his people; but 
as he was more bent on making con- 
quests of the vast terra incognita of 
learning, rather than tracts of disputed 
territory, he is commonly represented 
as irresolute and cowardly ; of war he 
wrote wisely, “ No man gains by war, 
but he that hath not wherewith to 
live in peace.” He was a generous 


admirer of greatness, and if fond of 
flattery, (as better men have been), was 
ready and willing to pay liberally for 
it. It was said, “the king was wont 
to give like a king, and, for the most 
part, to keep one act of liberality warm 
with another.” The personal manner 
of James, his carelessness of dress, his 
slovenly habits, have caused his lite- 
rary and political character to be un- 
dervalued. No soldier, he deserved a 
higher character than that of con- 
queror; he merited, for he perfected 
the fame of a humane pacificator. 
But he was essentially a student in all 
his habits and modes of thinking. In- 
eae = letters by a man of genius, 
for the elegant and classic Buchanan 
was his tutor, he never lost his sincere 
relish for literary occupations ; nothing 
but field sports and familiar talk did 
he love so much. He “dedicated 
rainy weather to his standish, and fair 
to his hounds.” ‘His table wasa trial 
of wits.” At the Bodleian, he ex- 
claimed, “ Were I not a king, I would 
be an university man ; and if it were so, 
that I must be a prisoner, IT would have 
no other prison than this library, and 
be chained together with all these good- 
ly authors.” Indeed, with James, 
study was one of the chief concerns of 
life. The facility of his composition 
was extreme; in one week, he is said 
to have written an address of one hun- 
dred folio pages. Perhaps one reason 
of his being undervalued as a king, 
was his readiness as an author. A 
gentleman loses caste ofien, by turning 
author. Probably, through envy, the 
kings of Europe united to decry their 
intellectual superior. The eloquence 
of James is misunderstood, by many 
who confound it with the designed ob- 
scurity of Cromwell’s polite discourse ; 
yet it has obtained high praise from 
Hume, whose sentence can easily be 
referred to. Wit and humor, James 
had in possession in his conversa- 
tion, not only puns, scholastic quibbles, 
and pedantic conceits, but smart, 
shrewd hits on life and character, 
strong practical satire, acute detection of 
popular fallacies and fashionable pre- 
tensions. His political sagacity was 
considerable, and much above the or- 
dinary standard. D Israeli has collect- 
ed not a few eminent instances, both 
of his wit and wisdom. But we have 
much fuller extracts to give of the 
work of Charles I., and must conclude 











our slight sketch of James, with no- 
ticing what fruits he produced from 
his labors. His son, Prince Henry, 
was an admirable character, who died 
young, and of whom the world was not 
worthy. Charles, with all his faults, 
was a man of cultivated taste and re- 
finement of manners, a scholar, and 
not unequal to his sad reverses. 

The age of James was the age of 
England’s literary glory. The greatest 
poets, from Shakspeare to Drummond ; 
the fathers of pulpit eloquence and 

controversial theology, great philoso- 

phers, from Bacon to Hobbes; and a 
host of clever writers in the minor 
forms of writing. Herbert, the first 
autobiographer, and Howell, the first 
letter-writer in English, the simple 
Walton, and the witty Fuller. “ To 
speak of it ina word,” says Sir Richard 
Baker, in his Chronicle, “the Trojan 
horse was not fuller of heroic Gre- 
cians, than King James’ reign was full 
of men, excellent in all kinds of learn- 
ing.” Not a little of the encourage- 
ment of this fruitful growth of genius 
is to be attributed to the king himself, 
whose praises were sung by the great- 
est poets from gratitude, as well as 
from decorous reverence. ‘The ablest 
divines were advanced by him to the 
highest stations in the church. Scho- 
lars were his intimate acquaintances ; 
as he might have called them, soda/cs, 
table companions. 

Charles I., with more prudence, more 
delicacy, a greater reserve, inherited 
much of the literary taste of his father, 
especially for theological discussion. 
He was the strong friend of the clergy, 
by whom he was supported with ardor 
and zeal. He loved pic tures, and ele- 
gant amusements, and, if he did write 
Eikon Basilike, he was a pure writer 
of vigorous English, though we cannot 
go so far as a critic whose name we 
have forgotten, who declares it the best 

specimen of English in the age when 
it appeared, for such a judgment would 
be most unjust to the early admirable 
writers, the great old masters of our 
tongue. It has been surmised, with no 
little show of probability, to have been 
written by proxy, by the pen of a court 
chaplain; and that, for two strong rea- 
sons, as they appear tous. In the first 
place, in as much as possible, the char- 
acter of the king himself is placed in 
the fairest light, and his errors are de- 
plored as misfortunes; and secondly, 
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the eulogy of the clerical order, and of 


the Episcopal form and polity, is fre- 
quent and sincere, sustained with much 
force, and almost eloquence. It is 
known that the king had not only servile 
courtiers, but really excellent writers, 
among hisclergy. His court chaplains 
were “strongly attached to his person. 


The youthful Taylor, then chaplain of 


Laud, (if we are not mistaken), could 
have written thus, and with a magnifi- 
cence of rhetoric to which the pure 
style of the Eikon makes no pretension. 
And Hammond, or Bi hop Fell, might 
either of them have lenta helping haad, 
at least, towards smoothing roughness- 
es of style, and making obscure matters 


plain. The idea of the authorship of 


the book not resting on the king, is, 
with a shadow of probability, to be in- 
ferred from the title, “‘ The p ortraiture 
of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude 
and Sufferings ;” reading as the comp 
Jation of another hand. We think 
Walpole, (we have not his volumes at 
hand), tia the notion of the royal 
authorship; but the authority of the 


i- 
- 
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satirist of Sidney and the Duchess of 


Newcastle, and the cavillerat the fame 
of James I., is not to be taken without 
allowance. Yet Charles was a warm 
churchman, and naturally advocated 
the cause of the clergy, as nearly allied 
to his own, and hence he ever regarded 
them as the strongest bulwark of the 


throne,and of the doctrine of the divine 


right of kings. ‘The divine origin of 
episcopacy and royalty were, with him, 
descended from a common source, and 
environed by the same proofs. Apart 
from this opinion, he entertained per- 
nal feelings of esteem for his bishops 
and chaplains, and the superior clergy. 
And farther, it was natural for him, it 
his situation, to present the stronges 
defence of himself he could, and which 
was, in all probability, sincere. On 
turning to Hume, we find this frank 
statement, that it is almost imp 

ble to ascertain the authorship of the 
work, beyond dispute. He admits that 
the proofs and arguments on either side 
are sufficient to convince any one who 
reads the arguments of only that side 
W hoever compares both, must remain 
undecided. Yet, for his own part, he 
leans towards the belief that the king 
was the author, from the internal evi- 
dence of style and sentiment, and from 
the fact of the incompetency of tha 
writer, (Dr. Gordon), who has some- 
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times borne away the palm of being 
the true author. 

Assuming this as the probable fact, 
we shall, after giving a general notion 
of the work, transcribe certain passages 
that struck us in the reading. Icon 
Basilike was published a few days after 
the king’s death, and was received 
with “ general compassion, excited to- 
wards the king by the publishing, at so 


critical a juncture, a work so full of 


piety, meekness, and humanity.” So 
writes a distinguished admirer of the 
royal author. Itis contained in twenty- 
eight sections—historical, political, per- 
sonal, and religious. It contains ma- 
terials for party history and biographi- 
cal criticism. It is the sketch of an 
historical painting, afterwards filled in 
and colored by a master.—(Clarendon. ) 
Itis elegantly written throughout, with 
occasional passages of classic eloquence 
and refined sentiment. It is devout; a 
confession of faith. It passed through 


fifty editions in a twelvemonth, owing 


lo very apparent reasons. It was 
thought, long afterwards, to have been 
the remote cause of the restoration of 
the house of Stuart. Milton compares 
its effects upon the nation, as Hume 
asserts, (we cannot turn to the passage 
itself,) to those which were wrought 
on the tumultuous Romans by Antony’s 
reading to them the will of Cesar ;— 
the allusion of a scholar, and the pre- 
scient sagacity ofa statesman combined. 
Let the following passages, if not alto- 
gether verifying these high encomiums, 
stand for what they deserve ; at least, 
as evidences of purity of style, and ele- 
vation with refinement of thought. 
These sentences have a point worthy 
of Selden, in his Table Talk: 


“Some kind of zeal counts all merciful 
moderation, lukewarmness; and had ra- 
ther be cruel than cownted cold, and is not 
seldom more greedy to kill the bear for his 
skin than for any harm he hath done.” 

“T ever thought that the proud ostenta- 
tion of men’s abilities for invention, and 
the vain affectations of variety for ex- 
pressions, in public prayers or any sacred 
administrations, merits a greater brand of 
sin, than that which they call coldness 
and barrenness; nor are men in these 
matters less subject to formal and super- 
ficial tempers (as to their hearts) than in 
the use of constant forms, when not ihe 
words but men’s hearts are to blame.” 

‘In devotions I love neither profane 
boldness, nor pious nonsense; but such an 
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humble and judicious gravity, as shows 
the speaker both at once considerate of 
God’s majesty, the Church’s honor, and 
his own vileness; both knowing what 
things God allows him to ask, and in 
what manner it becomes a sinner to sup- 
plicate the Divine Mercy for himself and 
others. I confess I am better pleased, 
as with studied and premeditated sermons 
as with such public forms of prayer, as 
are fitted to the churches and every Chris- 
tian’s daily and common necessities. . . 
Though the light of the understanding, 
and the fervency of affection, I hold the 
main and most necessary requisites both 
in constant and occasional, solitary and 
social devotions.” 


The religion of the dissenters :— 


“A great part of whose piety hung 
upon that popular pin of railing against, 
and contemning the government of this 
church. But [had rather be condemned 
to the woof Ve soli, than to that of Ve 
vobis, hypocrite, by seeming to pray what 
I do not approve.” 


Of Royalty and Episcopacy :— 


Indeed, I think both offices, regal and 
sacerdotal, might well become the same 
person; as ancient, they were under one 
name, and the united rights of primogeni- 
ture: nor could I follow better prece- 
dents, if I were able, than those two emi- 
nent kings, David and Solomon; not more 
famous for their sceptres and crowns, 
than one was for devout psalms and 
prayers; the other for his divine parables 
and preaching: whence the one merited 
and assumed the name of a prophet, the 
other of a preacher ;—titles, indeed, of 
greater honor, where rightly placed, than 
any of those the Roman Emperors affected 
from the nations they subdued; it being 
infinitely more glorious to convert souls to 
God’s church by the word, than to con- 
quer men to a subjection by the sword.” 


From nearly twenty pages of Medi- 
tations upon Death, after the notes of 
non-addresses, and his Majesty’s closer 
confinement in Carisbroke castle, we 
selectafew sentences. We would like 
to transcribe the whole section, but it 
is too long. It is full of dignity and 
nobleness, realizing the fine lines of 
Marvell, quoted ina back number :— 


«“ As I have leisure enough, soI have 
cause more than enough to meditate upon, 
and prepare for my death; for 1 know 
there are but few steps between the prisons 
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and graves of princes. It is God’s indul- 
gence which gives me the space, but man’s 
cruelty that gives me the sad occasion for 
these thoughts. For, besides the common 
burthen of mortality which lies upon me 


asa man, I now bear the heavy load of 


other men’s ambitious fears, jealousies, 
and cruel passions, whose envy or enmity 
against me makes their own lives seem 


deadly tothem, while I enjoy every part of 


mine. I thank God my prosperity made 
me not wholly a stranger to the contem- 
plation of mortality. Those are now un- 
seasonable, since this is always uncertain : 
death being an eclipse, which oft happeneth 
as well in clear as cloudy days. Indeed, I 
did never find so much the life of religion, 
the feast of a good conscience, and the 
brazen wall of a judicious integrity and 
constancy, as since I came to these closer con- 


flicts with the thoughts of death. They 


have left me but little of life, and only 
the husk and shell, as it were, which their 
further malice and cruelty can take from 
me. The assaults of affliction may be 
terrible, like Samson’s lion, but they yield 
much sweetness to those that dare encoun- 
ter and overcome them; who know how 
to overlive the witherings of their own 
gourds without discontent or peevishness, 
while they may get converse with God. 
I confess it is not easy for me to contend 
with those many horrors of death, where- 
with God suffers me to be tempted; 
which are equally horrid, either in the 
suddenness of a barbarous assassination, 
or in those greater formalities whereby 
my enemies (being more solemnly cruel) 
will, it may be, seek to add (as those did 
who crucified Christ) the mockery of just- 
ice to the cruelty of malice; that I may 
be destroyed, as with greater pomp and 
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artifice, so with less pity, it will be but a ne- 
cessary policy to make my death appear 
as an act of justice, done by subjects 
upon their sovereign ; who knows that no 
law of God or man invests them with any 
power of judicature without me, much 
less against me: and who, being sworn 
and bound by all that is sacred before 
God and man, to endeavor my preserva- 
tion, must pretend justice to cover their 
perjury. At present, the will of my ene- 
mies seems to be their only rule, their 
power the measure, and their success the 
exactor of what they are pleased to call 
justice; while they flatter themselves 
with the fancy of their own safety by my 
danger, and the security of their lives and 
designs by my death; forgetting that as 
the greatest temptations to sin are wrap- 
ped up in seeming prosperities, so the 
severest vengeances of God are then most 
accomplished, when men are suffered to 
complete their wicked purposes.” 


The larger half of the Eikon is well 
worthy of perusal, as a mere study of 
style; ithas a higher value as a his- 
torical record, and it is most of all 
valuable for the personal character im- 
pressed upon it. With Charles I. we 
stop for the present; and in our next 
paper, a corollary to this, as it were, 
we shall aim to depict the union of 
rank and title, in general, with author- 
ship and literature. From Royal we 
shall descend to Noble authors; and, 
coming down at last to commoners of 
genius, finally reach the reign of pure 
Democracy, the only atmosphere in 
which the plant of genius may expand 
and grow. 
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INDIAN BIOGRAPHY.* 


Tae Egyptians embalmed their dead 
in myrrh and spices, but the blessed 
art of printing has given us a surer 
and less revolting method of preserving 
and transmitting to posterity, all that 
is truly valuable in the plaudits of vir- 
tue, worth, and honor. Books thus 
become a more permanent memorial 
than marble, and by their diffusion 
scatter those lessons among all man- 
kind, which the age of mounds and 
hieroglyphies, stone and papyrus, had 
confined to the tablet of a shaft, or the 
dark recesses of a tomb or a pyramid. 
It is never to be forgotten, that in the 
development of this new phasis in the 
history of the human race, it was 
printing that first lit the lamp of truth, 
and has driven on the experiment, till 
the boundaries of letters have well- 
nigh become co-extensive with the 
world. If we do not widely err, there 
is no part of the globe, where books of 
all descriptions have become so cheap 
and abundant as they are at this time 
in the United States, and, laying Aside 
all other considerations, we may find a 
proof of the position stated in the fact, 
that our vernacular literature is no 
longer confined to the production of 
school books, the annals of law and 
divinity, the age of muddy pamphlets, 
or the motley pages of the newspaper. 
We have no design to follow up these 
suggestions by showing how far the 
study of the natural sciences, the dis- 
cussion of political economy, or the ad- 
vances of belles-lettres,have operated to 
produce this result; far less to iden- 
tify those causes, in the progress of 
western arts and commerce, which 
have concurred to bring down the price 
of books, and scatter the blessings of an 
untrammelled press, among all classes. 
It is sufficient for our purpose to say 
that even the lives of our distinguished 


native chieftains have come in for a 
share of modern notice, and, we feel 
proud to add, of a notice which, so far 
as it reaches, is worthy of the subject. 
And should our contributions on this’ 
head, for the last few years, be equally 
well followed up for a few years to 
come, even the desponding strains of 
one of their own impersonated heroes 
can no longer be repeated with perfect 
truth: 


* They sink, they pass, they fly, they go, 
Like a vapor at morning’s dawn. 
Ora flash of light, whose sudden glow 
Is seen, admired, and gone. 


“ They died; but ifa brave man bleeds, 
And fills the dreamless grave, 

Shall none repeat his name, his deeds, 
Nor tell that he was brave ?” 


To no one in our literary annals is 
the public so much indebted for rescu- 
ing from oblivion the traits and charac- 
ter of the four celebrated chiefs whose 
names stand at the head of this article, 
as to the able author of these biogra- 
phies, William L. Stone. Gifted with 
a keen perception of the questions of 
right and wrong, which turn upon the 
planting of the colonies among barba- 
rians, who more than idled away their 
days upon a soil which they did not 
cultivate—with a deep sympathy in 
their fate and fortunes, on the one 
hand, and the paramount claims of 
letters and Christianity on the other, 
he has set himself to the task of ren- 
dering justice to whom justice belongs, 
with the ardor of a philanthropist, and 
the research of a historian. He ap- 
pears to have planned a series of bio- 
graphies which, if completed, will give 
a connected view of the leading tribes 
who oceupied New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachusetts, with 
a range in the examination of contem- 


* Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea, including the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution, and Sketches of the Indian Campaigns of Generals Harmer, 
St. Clair, and Wayne, &c. By William L. Stone. New York: 1838. 2vols. 8vo. 


Life and Times of Red Jacket, &c., &e. 


1840. 1 vol, 8vo. 


By William L. Stone, &c., New York : 


Uncas and Miantonimoh; a Historical Discourse delivered at Norwich, Conn., on 
the fourth day of July, 1842, on the oceasion of the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Uncas, the white man’s friend, and first chief of the Mohegans. By Wil- 
liam L. Stone, author of the “ Life of Brant,” &. New York, Dayton & Newman, 
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porary men and collateral topics, which 
embraces a wide circle. And he has 
filled up the outlines of his plan, thus 
far, in a manner which leaves but 
little to glean in the path which he 
has trod. Ifthe extension of this cir- 
cle, and the large amount of contempo- 
raneous matter brought in, has, in the 
minds of some, abstracted too large a 
share of attention, and left the bio- 
graphies with less unity and compact- 
ness than they would otherwise have 


assumed, this is exclusively the fault of 


their plan, so far as it is acknowledged, 
and not of the execution. And for 
this course of extension there is a plea 
to be found in the nature of the sub- 
ject, in the treatment of which, scanti- 
ness of material was often sought tobe 
supplied by the introduction of collate- 
ral and sometimes extraneous matter. 

We propose briefly to notice the 
series of these biographies in their 
order of publication. In his first work 

Brant, he has presented, in living 
colors, the great Mohawk of 1776, who 
rose up to crush that confederacy 
which Washington and his compeers 
had pledged their lives to maintain. 
Brant was a man of power and capa- 
cities, mental and physical, beyond his 
tribe; and was so situated, in the actual 
contest, as to throw a greater weight 
into the scale against us, than any 
other, or all of the hostile chiefs of the 
Red Race put together. If he could 
not, like Ariel, call up the “ spirits of 
the vasty deep,” he could, at his bid- 
ding, summon together the no less 
malignant spirits of the woods, who 
fell upon our sleeping hamlets with 
the fury of demons. And whether at 
Johnson Hall or Niagara, at Cherry 


Valley or Schoharie, on the waters of 


the Oriskany or the Chemung, he was 
the ruling and informing spirit of the 
contest. Such was the power he 
wielded as commander of a most effect- 
ive body of light troops (for such are 
all Indian warriors), who were support- 
ed by large and well-appointed armies, 
that, like the electric flashes of the 
boding storm, he preceded the heavier 
outbreak by sounding aloud the wild 
notes of terror and dismay. It was in 
this manner that his name became a 
talisman on the frontiers, to conjure up 
deeds of evil, and in this way also, 


doubtless, it became loaded with re- 
roaches, some of which, as the author 
as denoted, were due to other actors 
It is difficult, however, 


in the contest. 
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to disturb the judgments of a preceding 
age, on the character of individuals 
who have long passed off the stage of 
action, whether those judgments be 
favorable or unfavorable; and it is, in 
fact, impossible to reverse them. It is 
only necessary to glance backward a 
short w ay, on the track of biography, 
to perceive that posterity never re- 
vises the opinions once put on indivi- 
dual character, heroic or literary. It 
tries to forget all it can, and every- 
body it can, and never remembers a 
long time any name which it is possi- 
ble to forget. It is willing, we should 
infer, to concede something to the 
great men among barbarian nations, 
whose names have often burst upon 
civilized society with the fearful at- 
tractions of the meteor, or the comet, 
producing admiration in the beholders, 
without stopping to inquire the true 
cause. Such were the Tamerlanes 
and the Tippoo Saibs of the eastern 
world, of a prior age, as well as the 
Mehemet Alis and Abdel Kaders of 
the present. And such were, also, with 
reduced means of action, numbers of 
the American aboriginal chiefs, who, 
between the days of Manco Capac 


and Micanopy have figured in the 
history of the western world. Most of 
these men owe their celebrity to the 


mere fact of their having dazzled or 
astounded, or like Brant himself, ex- 
cited the terror of those who opposed 
them. In the case of the latter, a 
change of opinion in those’ particular 
traits which affect his humanity, is 
less readily made, from the fact, yet 
generally remembe red, that he had 
received a Christian education; that he 
was, while a mere boy, received into 
the best society, acquired the English 
language, and had been instructed, first 
at a New England academy, and after- 
wards at one of its most practically 
eflicient colleges. Posterity holds the 
Mohawk chief responsible to have car- 
ried the precepts thus obtained into 
the forest, and to have diffused their 
blessings among those who had per- 
haps his bravery, without his talents 
or his knowledge. Those who fought 
against him were ill qualified, we con- 
fess, to be his judges. He had not 
only espoused the wrong cause, wrong 
because it was adverse to the progress 
of national freedom and those very 
principles his people contended for ; ; but 
he battled for it with a master’s hand, 
and made the force of his energy felt, 
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as the author has more fully indicated 
than was before known, from the banks 
of the Mohawk and the Niagara, to 
the Ohio, the Miami, and the Wabash. 
Yet, if there was error in the extent to 
which he carried the precepts of civilisa- 
tion and Christianity, it was meet it 
should be pointed out, although it wili 
also be admitted, the public have a 
right to look for the strongest of these 
proofs of a kind and benevolent feeling 
towards his open enemies, out of the 
range of his domestic circle. His fa- 
mily had carried the incipient princi- 
ples of civilisation, which he gave 
them, too high—they had exhibited to 
the next age, a too prominent example 
of cultivation and refinement in every 
sense—not to feel deeply the obloquy 
cast upon his name, by the poetic spi- 
rit of the times; and not to wish that 
one who had, in verity, so many high 
and noble qualities, both in the council 
and the field, should also be without 
a spot on his humanity. We deem 
the feeling as honorable to all who 
have the blood of the chieftain in their 
veins as it is praiseworthy in his bio- 
grapher. We cannot, however, consent 
to forget, that historical truth is very 
severe in its requisitions, and is not to 
be put off, by friend or foe, with hear- 
say testimony, or plausible surmises. 

Brant cannot, like Xicotencal, be ac- 
cused of having joined the invaders of 
his country, who were recklessly re- 

solved upon its subjugation; but he 
ove looked the fact, that both the znva- 
der and the invaded, in the long and 
bloody border warlare of the revolution, 
were, in all that constitutes character, 
the same people. They were of the 
same blood and lineage, spoke the 
same language, had the same laws and 
customs, and the same literature and 
religion, and he failed to see that the 
only real point of difference between 
them was, who should wield the scep- 
tre. Whichever party gained the day 
in such a contest, letters and Christiani- 
ty must triumph, and as the inevitable 
result, barbarism must decline, and the 
power of the Indian nation fall. 

In Brant, barbarism and civilisation 
evinced a strong and singular contest. 
He was at one momenta savage, and 
at another a civilian, at one moment 
ernel, and at another humane; and he 
exhibited, throughout all the heroic 


period of his career, a constant vacilla- 
tion and struggle between good and 
bad, noble and ignoble feelings, and, as 
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one or the other got the mastery, he 
was an angel of mercy, or a demon of 
destruction. In this respect, his char- 
acter does not essentially vary from 
that which has been found to mark the 
other leading red men who, from Phi- 
lip to Osceola, have appeared on the 
stage of action. Like them, his rea- 
soning faculties were far less developed 
than his physical perceptions. And to 
attempt to follow or find anything like 
a fixed principle of humanity, basing 
itself on the higher obligations that 
sway the human breast, would, we fear, 
become a search after that which had 
no existence in his mind; or if the germ 
was there, it was too feeble to become 
predominant. We do not think it ne- 
cessary, in commenting on his life, to 
enter into any nice train of reasoning or 
motives to account for this characteris- 
tic, or to reconcile cruelties of the most 
shocking kind, when contrasted with 
traits of mildness andurbanity. They 
were different moods of the man, and, 
in running back over the eventful years 
of his life, it becomes clear, that civil- 
isation had never so completely gained 
the mastery over his mind and heart, 
as not to desert him, without notice, 
the moment he heard the sound of the 
war-whoop. The fact that he could 
use the pen, supplied no insuperable 
motives against his wielding the war 
club. His tomahawk and his Testa- 
ment lay on the same shelf. The 
worst trait in his character is revealed 
in his tardiness to execute acts of pur- 
posed mercy. There was too often 
some impediment, which served as an 
excuse, as when he had a ploughed 
field to cross to save Wells and his 
family, or a lame heel, or gave up the 
design altogether, as in the case of 
Wisner, w hom he construed it into an 
act of mercy to tomahawk. 

That he was, however, a man of an 
extraordinary firmness, courage and 
decision of character, is without doubt. 
But his fate and fortunes ,have not 
been such as to give much encourage- 
ment to chiefs of the native race in 
lending their influence to European, or 
Anglo-European powers, who may be 
engaged in hostilities against each other 
on thiscontinent. Pontiac had realized 
this before him, and Tecumtha real- 
ized it afterhim. Neither attained the 
object he sought. One of these chiefs 
was assassinated, the other fell in bat- 
tle, and Brant himself only survived 
the defeat of his cause, to fret out his 
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latter days in vain attempts to obtain 
justice from the power which he had 
most loyally served, and greatly bene- 
fited. Had he been knighted at the 
close of the contest, instead of being 
shuffled from one great man to another, 
at home and abroad, it would have 
been an instance of a noble exercise of 
that power. But George III. seemed 
to have been fated, at all points, neither 

to do justice to his friends nor his en- 
emies. 

Such was Brant, or Thayendanegea, 
symbolically the Band of his tribe,* to 
whose lot it has fallen to acta more 
distinguished part, in the history of the 
Colonies, as a consummate warrior, 
than any other aboriginal chieftain who 
has arisen. And his memory was well 
worthy of the elaborate work in which 
his biographer has presented him, in 
the most favorable points of view, 
amidst a comprehensive history of the 
border wars of the revolution, without, 
however, concealing atrocities of which 
he was, perhaps sometimes unwilling- 
ly, the agent. 

A word, and buta word, will be add- 
ed, as to some points connected with 
this chief’s character, which are not in 
coincidence with the generally received 
opinion, or are now first introduced by 
way of palliation, or vindication. We 

confess, that so far as the presence or 
absence of the Great Mohawk in the 
massacre of W yoming, is concerned,the 
statements are either inconclusive, or 
less satisfactory than could be wished. 
There was quite too much feeling 
sometimes evinced by his family, and 
particularly his son John, to permit us 
to receive the new version of the state- 
ment without some grains of allowance. 
An investigation is instituted by Col. 
Stone as to the immediate ancestry of 
Brant, and much importance is attached 
to the inquiry, whether he was descen- 
ded froma line of hereditary chiefs. 
We think the testimony adverse to 
such a supposition, and it affords no 
unequivocal proof of talents, that with- 
out such an adventitious circumstance, 
certainly without being of the line of 
ruling chiefs, he elevated himself to be, 
not only the head chief and leader of 
his tribe, but of the Six Nations. Cour- 
tesy and popular will attach the title 
of chief or sachem to men of talents, 
courage or eloquence among our tribes 
generally; and while mere descent 


would devolve it upona chief's son, 
whatever might be his character, yet 
this fact alone would be of little import, 
and give him little influence, without 
abilities: whereas abilities alone are 
found to raise men of note to the chief- 
tainship, among all the North Ameri- 
can tribes, whose customs and character 
are known. 

It has constituted no part of our ob- 


ject, in these general outlines, to exam- 


ine minor points of the biography or 
history, upon which the information or 
the conclusions are not so satisfactory 
as could be wished, or may, indeed, be 
at variance with our opinions. One 
fact, however, connected with this 
name, it is not deemed proper to pass 
sub silentio. Brant is made to take a 
part in the Pontiac war, a contest aris- 
ing on the fall of the French power in 
Canada in 1759, and which closed in 
1763. Brant was at its close but twen- 
ty-one years of age, and had not, it is 
probable, finally returned from his New 
England tutors. At any rate, there is 
no reason to suppose, that, at that early 
period of his life and his influence, he 
could have had any participation in the 
events of that war. 

In the life of Red Jacket, or Sagoye- 
wata,we havea different order of Indian 
intellect brought to view. He was an 
orator and a diplomatist, and was at 
no period of his life noted for his skill 
asa warrior. Nay, there are indubita- 
ble proofs that his personal courage 
could not always be “screwed up to 
the sticking point.” But in native in- 
tellect, he was even superior to Brant. 
He was, indeed, the Brant of the 
council, and often came down upon his 
opponents with bursts of eloquence, 


trains of argument, or rhapsodies of 


thought, which were _ irresistible. 
And of him, it may be symbolically 
said, that his tongue was his toma- 
hawk, and the grandiloquent vocabu- 
lary of the Seneca language, his war- 
club. Nor has any native chieftain 
wielded the weapon to more purpose, 
or with a longer continued effect than 
the great Seneca orator. The speci- 
mens of his eloquence which have 
appeared in our newspapers for forty 
years or more, are still fresh in the 
memory, and it was due and meet that 
these should be collected and preserved 
in a permanent shape, canter with 
such particulars of his life. and career 


* The name is usually translated, two-sticks tied, or ‘united, 
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as could be obtained. This task has 
been performed by Col. Stone, in a 
manner which leaves nothing more to 
be attempted on the subject. Much 
zeal and industry have been evinced in 
eliciting facts from every quarter where 
it was probable information could be 
had. And he has brought together a 
body of contemporaneous proofs and re- 
miniscences, touching this chief, which 
a few years would have put beyond the 
power of recovery, and which a posi- 
tion less prominent than he occupied as 
a public journalist, might have rendered 
it difficult for another to collect. We 
need only refer to the names of Gen. 
P. B. Porter, Rev. J. Breckenridge, Mr. 
Parish, and Mr. Hosmer, to show the 
character of this part of his materials. 

Other chiefs of the native stock, 
have produced occasional pieces of elo- 
quence, or admired oratory, but Red- 
Jacket is the only prominent individual 
who has devoted his whole career to 
it. That he did, indeed, excel, pro- 
ducing effects which no_ reported 
speech of his ever equalled or did 


justice to, there are still many living 


to attest. Inthe question of land sales, 
which arose between the white and 
red races, there were frequent occasions 
to bring him out. And these, in the 
end, assumed complicated shape, 
from either the vague nature, or ill 
understood conditions of prior grants. 
In all these discussions, he preserved a 
unity and consistency in the set of opi- 
nions he had adopted. He was opposed 
to further sales, to removal, to civilisa- 
tion, and to the introduction of Christ- 
ianity among his people. What Brant 
had done in politics, Red-Jacket repeat- 
ed in morals. Both took the wrong 
side, and both failed. But it is to be 
said of the Seneca orator, that he did 
not live to see the final defeat of that 
course of policy which he had so long 
and so ably advocated. 

It was remarked by Mr. Clinton, and 
the fact had impressed others, that the 
Iroquois, or Six Nations, excelled the 
other natives in eloquence. Of this, 
their history, during the supremacy of 
Holland and England in New York, 
as given by Colden, furnishes ample 
proofs. The speech of Garangula, 
against the Governor General of Cana- 
da and his wily policy, is unexcelled, 
as a whole, by anything which even 
Red-Jacket has left in print, though 
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much of the effect of it is due to the 
superior and heroic position occupied 
by the tribes for whom he spoke. Lo- 
gan, unexcelled by all others for his 
pathos and simplicity, it must be re- 
membered, was also of this stock,— 
Mingo, or Mengwe, as the Delawares 
pronounced it, being but a generic term 
for Iroquois; so that the transmission 
of this trait, from the proud era of the 
Iroquois confederacy down to modern 
days, is quite in keeping with the opi- 
nion quoted. 

It is to be wished that Col. Stone 
would supply another link in the chain 
of Iroquois history, by favoring the 
public with the life of the noted Oneida 
chief, Shenandoah, for which materials 
must exist in the Kirkland family. 

The lives of the two men, Uncas 
and Miontonimo, whose leading acts 
are described in one of the volumes 
named in our caption, belong to an 
earlier period of history, and a different 
theatre of action. The scene changes 
from western New York to the sea- 
board .of Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and, to some extent, Massachusetts 
Uncas was the good genius, the tute- 
lary spirit, if we may so say, of the 
colony of Connecticut; and the best 
monument which that State could erect 
to his memory, would be to change the 
unmeaning and worn out name of one 
of her counties, New London, for that 
of the noble and friendly chief, of whose 
forest kingdom it once formed a part. 
From the first day that the English 
colonists set foot within it, to the hour 
of his death, Uncas wasthe unwaver- 
ing “ friend of the white man,” as his 
biographer justly calls him. He was 
of that race, whom history has, with- 
out making a particle of allowance for 

savage ignorance and hereditary preju- 
dice, branded under the name of Pe- 
quods. They were of that type of lan 
guages and lineage, which was very 
well characterized generically, at least 
as far south as the original country of 
the Delawares; but which assumed a 
sub-type after crossing the Hudson, 
and was known east of that point 
under one of its superinduced forms, 
as the Mohegan. This term had been 
dropped by the Pequods, if it was ever 
their specific cognomen, but it is a 
proof, and we think a very conclusive 
proof, of the yet freshly remembered 
affiliation with Taminund* and the 


* The name of this chief is Anglicised i in the ‘word Tammany ; 
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Manhattans, that Uncas, the moment 
he revolted from King Sassacus, as- 
sumed the name of a Mohegan, and 
put himself at the head of that tribe, 
as it then existed within the bounda- 
ries of Connecticut. Or rather, he con- 
stituted the revolted Pequods a new 
tribe, under an old and respected name, 
and he thus laid the foundation of the 
Uncas dynasty. Placed thus by cir- 
cumstances ina position in which he 
sought an alliance with the early colo- 
nists, and finding his security in theirs, 
he was in fact the only leading chief 
of the times who, really, heartily, and 
faithfully sought their prosperity and 
growth tothe end. The rise of Uncas 
and Connecticut thus began at one era; 
and as the alliance was founded on mu- 
tual interest and safety, it only grew 
stronger with time. A man of less force 
of character or natural sagacity than 
Uncas, would have vacillated when he 
saw the colonists becoming more pow- 
erful and himself more weak as years 
rolled on, and would have been seduced 
to enter into alliances for arresting the 
white man’s power, as other native 
chiefshad done. Butall history concurs 
in showing that, under every circum- 
stance, and there were many of the most 
trying kind, he carried himself well, and 
avoided evena suspicion of his fidelity. 
Uncas was well qualified for a ruler 
both in mind and person. He possess- 
ed a fine figure, over six feet in height, 
a commanding voice, and a noble bear- 
ing. He was mild yet dignified in his 
manners. He was not only wise in 
council, but brave* in war, as he 
evinced in many instances, but particu- 
larly in the battle of Sachem’s Plain, 
in which he proved himself the bravest 
and most chivalrous of the brave. Yet 
his wisdom and moderation in govern- 
ing his people, and the well balanced 
justice and consistency of his character, 
give him a still higher reputation, and 
establish his best claim to remem- 
brance. In all the trials in which he 
was placed, in all the temptations he 
had to fly into a rage, and act out the 
savage, he sustained this character for 
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wise deliberation ; and by adhering to 
his first covenant with the English, 
and laying all his plans and griev- 
ances before the colonial courts, he 
raised himself in strength and reputa- 
tion, and finally triumphed, first over 
Sassacus, and then over Miontonimo, 


the two greatest and most powerful of 


his immediate contemporaries. 
If Uncas was the patron of Connec- 


ticut, Miontonimo, with his family of 


the Narragansett chiefdom, was 
equally so of Rhode Island. And it is 
from this obvious fact, probably, in part, 


that we find the historical notices of 


him, from the last quarter, decidedly 
more favorable to his general charac- 
ter than those emanating from the land 
of his enemy and his conqueror, Uncas. 
While there is no disagreement as to 
any historical fact of note, it is natural 
that some little shade of feeling of this 
nature should remain. We have no- 
ticed a similar feeling with respect to 
existing tribes and chiefs, in the west- 
ern world, where the inhabitants never 
fail to be imbued with those peculiar 
notions and traditions of the particular 
tribe about them, which represent the 
latter as the principal nation, and in- 
vest them with tribal traits of superi- 
ority. It is a feeling which leans to 
the better side of one’s nature, and 
does honor to men’s hearts; but the 
historian is obliged to look at such 
questions with a colder eye, and ¢ can 
never abate a tittle of the truth, al- 
though he may run counter to this local 
sympathy and bias. We could name 
some remarkable instances of this pre- 
judice, if we were willing to digress. 

If Miontonimo be compared to Un- 
cas, it will at once be seen that he 
lacked the latter’s sagacity and firm- 
ness of character. Had the Narragan- 
sett listened to Sassacus, and formed a 
league with him, he would have 


crushed, for a time, the infant colony of 


Connecticut. This he declined, appa- 
rently, because it had the specific cha- 
racter of enabling Sassacus to put 
down Uncas. After the Pequod king 
had been defeated and fled to the Mo- 


* The terms “ brave” and “ braves” used in a substantive sense, in this work, are 
neither English nor Indian. The Indian term should be translated strong-heart, its 
literal import ; for it is one of the general rules of these languages, that the operation 
of the adjective, as well as action of the verb, is uniformly marked upon the substan- 
tive—there being, indeed, different inflections of each substantive, to denote whether 
this operation or action be caused by a noble or ignoble, or an animate or inanimate ob- 
ject. Besides, asa mere matter of taste, we think the French term brave is one having 
but little claim to introduction into our language, burthened as it already is with 


Americanisms. 
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hawks, Miontonimo was left in a posi- 
tion to assume the Pequod’s policy, and 
then tried to bring Uncas into just such 
a combination to fall on the colonists, 
as he had himself refused, when the 
proposition came from Sassacus. As 
Uncas not only refused, but laid the 
scheme before his allies, Miontonimo 
went to war against him, with a large 
army. Uncas hastily prepared to meet 
him, with a smaller force. They met 
on Sachem’s Plain, on the banks of the 
Shawtucket. Uncas, unwilling to see 
so many of his people slain in battle, 
nobly stepped forward and proposed a 
personal combat, to decide the question 
of who should rule, and who obey. It 
was declined, but the moment the 
reply was made, he threw himself on 
the plain, a signal, it seems, for his 
men toadvance, and they came on with 
such an impulse, that he won the day 
and took Miontonimo prisoner. This 
capture was the actof one of his minor 
chiefs; but when his enemy was 
brought before him, he declined exer- 
cising his right of putting him todeath, 
but determined to refer the matter to 
the authorities at Hartford. There it 
was found to be a knotty question, and 
finally referred to the General Court at 
Boston. The Courtstrengthened itself 
with the opinions of six distinguished 
clergymen and several eminent civil- 
ians; and then decided, that the Narra- 
gansett chief had justly forfeited his 
life, by violating his political covenants 
with the colonies, but it might not be 
taken away by them. He must be 
remanded to Uncas, within his juris- 
diction, and by him be executed; but 
it was enjoined, with a very poor com- 
pliment to the known mildness of the 
character of Uncas, that no needless 
cruelty should be practised. Here, 
then, the white man evinced less mercy 
than the red had done. Miontonimo 
was now released from his corfine- 
ment, and conducted back to the very 
spot where he had first been taken pri- 
soner, as. he approached which, one of 
the Mohegans who accompanied him, 
keeping him in entire ignorance of his 
fate, raised his tomahawk as he 


walked behind him, and laid him dead 
at a blow. 

Whether the moral responsibility of 
this execution rests with the court, or 
the executioner, we do not propose 
particularly to inquire, nor to ascertain 
to what degree it was shuffled off, by 
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directing an Indian to commit an act 
which it was unlawful for a white 
man and a Christian to perform. Had 
Uncas slain his adversary in cold blood, 
after the action, the thing would have 
been in perfect accordance with Indian 
law. Had Miontonimo been a subject 
of either of the colonies of Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, or Massachusetts, and 
levied war, or committed any overt act 
of treason, his execution would have 
been in accordance with the laws of ci- 
vilized nations. Neither condition hap- 
pened. It was, however, felt, that the 
great disturber of the Bionies, after 
Sassacus, had now been caught. He 
had violated his covenant by going to 
war without apprizing them. They 
did not believe he would keep any 
future covenants. The moral sense of 
the community would not be shocked, 
but rather gratified by his execution. 
This point was strongly signified to the 
court. But they could not legally com- 
passit. Englishlaw opposed it. The 
customs of civilized nations, in warring 
with each other, opposed it. Shoulda 
different rule be observed towards the 
aborigines? Did the dictates of sound 
judgment and common sense, did the 
precepts of Christianity,—aye, “there 
was the rub,”—did the precepts of 
Christianity sanction it? On full deli- 
beration,—tor the question was not de- 
cided in haste,—neither of these points 
could be affirmatively answered. But 
while policy—the policy of expediency, 
the lust of power, and the offended 
moral sense of an exposed and suffering 
community demanded, as it was 
thought, the death of the sachem, still 
it was not found that one whom they 
had ever treated, and then viewed, as 
a foreign prince, legally considered, 
could be thus deprived of his life. 
Imprisonment was not, as a permanent 
policy, resolved on. There was one 
course left to escape both dilemmas, 
and to avoid all censure. It was to 
restore things to the precise footing 
they had before his surrender. It was 
to hand him back to Uncas, without 
the expression of any decision, leaving 
that chieftain to act as he deemed fit. 
They remanded him indeed, but went 
one step too far, by first deciding ina 
formal court, after months of delibera- 
tion, in the course of which the clergy 
and gentry (this is a term that would 
be proper to the times) had been for- 
mally consulted, and directed his 
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death, stipulating only that he should 
not be killed with cruelty. If there 
was not something that smacks of the 
want of true and noble dealing in this— 
if it accorded with the bland precepts 
of Christianity, to do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto 
you—if the act did not, in fine, partake 
of the very spirit of Jesuitism in the 
worst sense in which the word has been 
adopted into the language, we have, we 
confess, formed a totally wrong idea of 
its meaning. 

A case, in some respects similar to 
this, happen@d in modern times, which 
may be thought to contrast rather 
strongly with the above example of 
Puritau mercy. The reasons for a capi- 
tal punishment, were, indeed, far more 
cogent, and the community called out 
strongly for it, and would have sus- 
tained it. It was the capture of Black 
Hawk, which, it will be recollected, 
took place during the first Presidential 
term of General Jackson. Black 
Hawk had levied war within the 
boundaries of one of the States, on 
lands ceded by treaty, and organized a 
confederacy of Indian tribes, which, 
though broken up in part, chiefly 
through the failure of the other tribes 
to fulfil their engagements with him, 
yet required for its suppression the en- 
tire disposable force of the Union. The 
Sac chief was finally captured on In- 
dian territory, in the act of fleeing west 
of the Mississippi. He was impri- 
soned, and the case referred to the 
Government for decision. He had 
broken his treaty covenants. He had 
not only made war, but in its outbreak 
and its continuance, had been guilty of 
countenancing, at least, the most shock- 
ing barbarities. He had, indeed, opened 
the scene by cruelly murdering the 
agent of the Government, the represen- 
tative of the President, in the person 
of Mr. St. Vrain. The community, the 
western States particularly, called 
loudly for his execution. There could be 
no security, it was said, if such a 
bloody fellow was allowed to roam at 
large. He had forfeited his life a thou- 
sand times. There was, indeed, the 
same popular feeling against him, 
which had existed in New England,one 
hundred and ninety years before, against 
Miontonimo. But could he have been 
legally executed? And if so, was it, 
indeed, the true policy? Was it noble 
—-was it high-minded? Was it me- 


ting out exact and regular justice to 
men with red skins, as weil as white ¢ 
It was thought that all these ques- 
tions must be negatively answered ; 
and the bold Sac insurgent was sent 
home, accompanied by an officer of the 
army, to secure his comfort and safety, 
and thus to see that a wise and mer- 
ciful decision should be faithfully car- 
ried out, and popular indignation be 
prevented from wreaking itself, in the 
assassination of the chief. 

In closing these remarks, it may ap- 
pear selfish to express the hope, that 
Mr. Stone, to whom we are already 
indebted for these spirited, comprehen- 
sive, and well written volumes, should 
still further employ his pen in adding 
to the sum of these obligations. But 
he has so well studied the field in its 
historical bearing, so far at least as re- 
lates to the eastern department of the 
Union, that we know of no one to 
whom the labor would present less of 
the character of a task. We are in 
want of a good account of Philip, 
or Metacom, the energetic sachem of 
the Pokenokets, who impersonated so 
fully the wild Indian character and 
views, and battled so stoutly against 
the occupancy of New England by the 
Saxon race. In showing up to modern 
times such a man, we think a biogra- 
phy would derive very deep interest, 
and it would certainly bea new experi- 
ment, to take up the aboriginal views 
and opinions of the invading race, and 
thus write, as it were, from within, in- 
stead of without the circle of warlike 
action. In this way, their combina- 
tions, efforts and power, would better 
appear, and redound more to the 
credit of the aboriginal actors, as war- 
riors and heroes. As it is, history only 
alludes to them as conspirators, rebels, 
traitors, or ¢ulprits; as if the fact of 
their opposing the egress of civilized 
nations, who were in all respects 
wiser and better, were sufficient to blot 
out all their rightand claim to the soil 
and sovereignty of the land of their 
forefathers, and they were in fact 
bound to stand back, and give it up, 
nolens volens. 

We had designed to subjoin‘a few 
remarks on the biographical labors of 
other writers in this department, par- 
ticularly those of Thatcher and Drake, 
but our limits are already exhausted, 
~ a we must abandon, or at least, de- 
er it. 





_—— 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


Berore proceeding to the main purpose 
of this Article, a few words may be 
spared to the task of noticing the man- 
ner in which the one in our last Num- 
ber entitled “The Gallows and the 
Gospel,” has been received by several 
of those religious papers which have 
interested themselves particularly, on 
“religious” grounds, in favor of capital 
punishment. They are, forsooth, ex- 
cessively indignant at such an allitera- 
tive connection of words and ideas; and 
for the terms in ‘which the action of a 
portion of the Clergy on this subject 
was spoken of, hot and bitter have 
been the phials of even personal wrath 
poured out upon our devoted head. 
The injustice of all this is as gross as 
its abusiveness. It was perfectly with- 
in the scope of fair controversy thus to 
shadow forth the true character of this 
movement, as we e regard it, in terms of 
strength calculated to arrest strongly 
the thou: ght and conscience of the Class 
addressed, even though they seemed at 
first to plant rather a rough and painful 
wound. There was no personal disre- 
spect or unkind feeling either meant or 
felt towards any persons or person. It 
was distinctly stated that all those to 
whom it could apply were “ sustained 
undoubtedly by a full sense of right in 
both its moral and religious aspects,” 
and that our language implied “ rather 
an emphatic tribute to their zeal and 
prowess in a cause which to them is a 
good one because they regard it so.” 
The whole article was closely argu- 
mentative and critical, defying and 
inviting refutation, and offering our own 
pages to its reception; with a frank 
liberality and fearlessness, of which we 
regret not to have seen more on the 
other side of this controversy. The 
feeling which it has caused to start 
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forth, proves only the depth to which 
the sharp probe of the truth involved 
in that very roughness and strength of 
phrase, struck home according to its 
exactaim. We can readily forgive the 
personal abuse thus elicited, nor have 
we allowed the kindly calmness of our 
own mind, on this subject, to be at all 
ruffied by it all. We aré only glad to 
see such involuntary‘iribute to the truth 
for which we contend,—for why, why, 
should it be felt to be so insulting, the 
imputation to a portion of the Clergy 
of the special championship of the Gal- 
lows and the Hangman, if the former 
be indeed so high and sacred an institu- 
tion of God, and the latter its necessary 
and heaven-ordained minister ? 

But enough of this; and we turn to the 
proper duty and design of the present 
Artucle. There are some circumstances 
attendant on the publication of the first 
named of the two works referred to at 
the foot of the page, which lead us to 
depart from the course we should 
otherwise have deemed proper, in tak- 
ing editorial notice of a matter with 
which we happened to have had a 
personal connection. This volime is 
a reprint from the columns of a reli- 
gious paper published in the city of New 
York, (the “ Evangelist ’’), of the three 
Discourses delivered by their author on 
the occasions stated in its title—a re- 
print with some additions. While it 
was passing through the press, on the 
fact of its forthcoming appearance com- 
ing to our knowledge, we immedi- 
ately proposed to its author, that some 
statement of the adverse argument on 
the same occasions should accompany 
it, as an appendix—and offered to pre- 
pare it within the few days necessary 
to bein season for the purpose. It was 
expressly offered that that statement 
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should be confined to the arguments and 
evidences actually adduced, not going 
beyond that limit to include any new 
matter, nor being at all in the nature 
of a review or criticism of the written 
discourses as they were already in 
print before the public eye—or at least 
the eyes of the readers of the * Evan- 
gelist.” It was to be simply a sum- 


mary statement of a part, at least, of 


the arcuments used at the Tabernacle 
—a part, because the circumstances 
denied the privilege of such space as 
would be necessary to go over the 
whole ground traversed by three oral 
speeches of upwards of an hour each. 
An actwal detailed report of them was 
of course out of the question,—as well 
from the difficulties of time and space, 
as because, having been extemporane- 
ous, and without the presence of re- 
porters, no record remained from which 


such could be prepared. On one of 


the evenings, also, the unexpected 
course pursued on the other side had 
forced the advocate of the reform 
in question to speak at a moment’s no- 


tice, unprovided with the benefit of 


even any mental preparation or outline 
notes, when he had come on the un- 
derstanding that he was to speak Zest, 
instead of first,—to answer his oppo- 
nent, and of course to derive fromm his 


speech the suggestive materials of 


eply. It was offered, however, to 
throw into the form of a Letter to the 
Editors of the Evangelist, such a 
briefer statement of the substance of 
the argument as has been above men- 
tioned; and it was earnestly urged 
that (independently of its obvious bene- 
fit to the circulation and sale of the 
book by widening its market), it was 
due in fairnessto the cause of truth,— 
especially as the volume purported to 
give the three Discourses constituting 
one side of what was called a “‘ debate,” 
and necessarily full of allusions to the 
adverse side of the argument. The 
force of these considerations appeared 
at first to be yielded to, and consent 
given, with seeming acquiescence in its 
propriety, to the insertion of the addi- 
tion propo sed. It was, however, after- 
wards withdrawn by Mr. Cheever— 
for the reason substantially avowed, 
that he preferred, for the sake of the 
cause involved, that his side of the 


case should alone go to the readers of 


the volume—unweakened by accom- 
panying counteracting argument which 
might affect injuriously some of the 


c 
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weaker minds among them; nor could 
any of the obvious grounds of remon- 
strance, whetlier in the form of re- 
quest, argument or challenge, against 
the timid unfairness of such a one- 
sided course, avail toshake it. The 
publishers, who had at first consented 
to the addition (though certa ly w ith 
no very cheerful heart)—and wl 
again, at a later period, when directly 
push 1ed on the point, declared their 
willingness to admit it, if Mr. Cheever 
was willing—were finally led by their 
sympathies with his views and wis 
torefuse, afer the manuscript wa 
ed in their hands, and there being suf- 
ficient time for the typographical work. 
W hen to this course thus pursued in 
the publication of the book, we add the 
mode in which a very unequal, if we 
may not say uniair, advantage was 
taken at the meetingin the Tabernacle 





erate both against the 


iiself, so as to < 
sonally against 
not shat our eyes to the extreme re- 
luctance exhibited on the other side, to 
trust it to the ordeal of a fair, frank, 


T 
. > ! . . : 
side of the pr rop ed reform and per- 
its advocate, we can- 


equal and distinct discussion; a reluc- 
tance the more remarkable, and theless 
justifiable, as the opponent of the re- 
form in the present case was eml- 
nently qualified, not only to do full just- 
ice, but, by his el ntrhet ricand in- 
genious diale ‘, far more than justice, 
to his side « f the argument; and also 


as the three Discourses to which was 


to be opposed a brief statement of ar- 
gument, the hasty and rapid task of 
two or three days divided among other 
pressing duties and labors, were the 
fruit of the elaborate preparation of 
weeks, The Ol ly ren ark We ch OSE 


to make onthe facts we have thus 
deemed it right and just tostate, is, that 


we rej. ice to recoznize uch anu ne 
scious tribute, from its bitterest oppo- 
nents, to the merits and strength of a 


cause which it-can be 
thus to oppose—such an instinctive 
testimony to the weakness of that 
which needs such means to screen it 
from the sifting scrutiny of fair reply, 
whether by pen or tongue. ’ 
Thus much as to th 

of the publication of this volume, 
which ought not to go unnoted. and res- 
pecting which, content with the state 
ment of facts, we abstain from point- 
ing the inferences others may draw for 
themselves. We do not intend to re- 
view it—respecting too highly the ju- 


felt necessary 


e circumstances 





—— 
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dicial ermine of the Courtof Criticism, 
to sit in a case coming so near home 
to a personal interest. But there are 
some points on which we feel called 
upon to answer and expose it,—to the 
proper understanding of which the 
above explanations were necessary. 
But a few words, first, to the other 
modest little volume which is con- 
joined with Mr, Cheever’s, at the head 
of the present Article. And who ‘is 
“Black Jacob,” that he should be ad- 
mitted into such honorable companion- 
ship? black Jacob was a negro for 
| 


whom it was well that the Rev. Mr. 


Cheever was not the “ Keepel of the 
conscience” to the government of the 
State of Ne York in the year of our 
Lord, 1820. In that case be must 


have been exhibited asa “ Monument 
of Grace” upon the gallows, according 
to Mr. Cheever’s views of imperative 
obligation of duty to an assumed com- 
mand of God, and to his peculiar 
theory of the law of Christian benevo- 
lence and mercifulness, characterizing 
that cherished and time-honored insti- 
tution; instead of being, through a 


hi 


subsequent life of religious goodness 
and social well-doing, an object of 
general respect and tegard; and, after 
an exermplary death (in another sense 


from that which consistency would 


regu Ir. Ch ‘to have preferred 
to \ in his f ’ posthumous 
commemorauon ind eul oy. 


Black Jacob, after first seeing the 


light somewhere in Pennsylvania, had 


k ked about the world as an igno- 
rantand worthless though remarkably 
clever n till the age of fifty-six, 
when he found himself settled in 
Orange County, New York. His bio- 
‘raphy thus briefly describes him at 

period: “ Having cast aside all 
the restraints of moral influence, he 
had beeome confirmed on Jand in all 
the habits of vice contracted upon the 


sea.” He was here employed to do 


one of the fouilest murders ever plan- 


ned. It was upon an old man of 


venty, named Jeanings,—being a 
nurder of revenge on the part of a 
family which had been long engaged 
in the hostilities of law with Jennings, 
resulting in the great disappointment 


and impoverishment of the former. 
Jacob was a laborer in their employ- 
ment. Fora year they were engaged 
in preparing it, and inducing Jacob to 
their service for its execution. His 


objections, though he resisted for a long 
time, at last yielded to persuasion, in- 
temperance, and promise of pecuniary 
reward; and, undertaking it, he carried 
it into effect with the utmost delibera- 
tion, shooting him early one morning 
in the head, and one of his white ac- 
complices completing the murder with 
the butt-end of the gun. Of the 
latter there were four—three men and 
the wife of one of them. Of the 
three men, two were hung, one im- 
prisoned for Tife, while the woman 
was let off with a nominal punish- 
ment (as is usually the case in this 
country in murders by females). Ja- 
cob was found guilty, but received a 
commutation to imprisonment for life 
from the Legislature then in session; 
the Executive, before the adoption of 
the new constitution in 1821, not hav- 
ing the power of commutation, though 
possessing that of pardon. He had 
made a very favorable impression on 
the court and audience by his meritori- 
ous deportmeat on his own trial and 
thatof the others, against whom he 
had been used as the chief witness of 
the State. His testimony against his 
accomplices had been given volunta- 
rily, without inducement of hope held 
out tohimself. A striking proof of his 
intellectual superiority—(removing him 
so much the further from excuse for 
his crime)—was contained in a won- 
derful cross-examination conducted 
with great power on the part of the de- 
fending counsel, which he endured 
for upwards of seven hours at one time 
uninterruptedly, without ever faltering 
or stumbling in any of the details of 
his testimony. Mr. Van Buren, at that 
time Attorney General of the State, 
was engaged in the case to assist the 
District Attorney of the county ; and 
it has since been a frequent subject of 
mention by him, that he had never 
seen such a witness as Black Jacob, for 
clearness of mind and memory, and 
steadiness under the hottest ordeal. 
And even in the midst of his ignorance 
and degradation, the most casual ob- 
server was struck, we are told, with 
the superior manliness and dignity of 
his deportment. Judge Van Ness, 
when pronouncing his sentence of 
death, said to him: ‘“ You possess a 
more than ordinary strength of mind. 
Providence has blessed you with a 
memory without a parallel in all my 
experience.” However, the “ command 
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of God” was violated—“ the authority 
of the Bible” trampled on—and even 
Mr. Cheever’s newly discovered princi- 
ple, in the very ‘ Law of Love ” of the 
Christian Gospel, requiring the atone- 
ment of “ blood for blood,” was impi- 
ously disregarded—(for Heaven’s sake, 
reader, impute not all this to us!)—and 
Black Jacob was not hung, atrocious 
and deliberate as had been his hired 
assassination; his soul was not hurled 
down the fatal plunge into the dark- 
ness of eternity ; and his body was not 
‘“‘delivered to the President of the 
County Medical mm ciety, for dissec- 
tion.” This was doubiless highly 
criminal on the part of the public au- 
thorities, but such was the fact. Black 
Jacob was first committed to a cell in 
the penitentiary on Manhattan Island, 
where he was at first treated witha 
neglect and harshness which produced 
only a bad effect on his character, until 
he was afterwards removed to the 
famous state prison at Aubut 


4 ’ . — » ‘ > - — 
A very interesting view is presented 


in the Rev. Mr. Eddy’s narrative, of the 
influence of a wisely kind and liberal 
spirit of prison discipline, in softening 


the most rugged natures, in reclaiming 


i - 
the most inveterate habits of vicious- 
ness—even though that very last de- 


gree of red guilt may have been in- 
( 


curred of which Mr. Cheever tells us, 
that “itis right, itis benevolent, it is 
necessary, that such a crime should 
invariably, without any exception, in 
any case whatever, be punished with 
the extremest penalty of which heaven 
has annexed the aut rity to human 
law.” 

Notwithstanding his advanced age, 
he was taucht to read, and eventually, 
under the influence of this tru/y Chris- 


tian method of dealing with erime and 


the criminal, became a genuine, hum- 


ble, and devout penitent, and truly ex- 
emplary Disciple of the Cross. He in 
the end received a pardon—the exact 
time of which we do not find stated; 
’ 


though we believe it was in 1831, 
about eleven years afier the date of his 
fter living a year in the 
villace of Auburn, in the house of a 
gentleman of that place, he removed to 
the neighboring village of Canandai- 
gua, to that of a highly respectable and 
estimable lady, in whose service he 


continued till his death in February of 


last year; having the general steward- 
ship and charge of her house and estab- 


ntene A 
sentence JA 
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lishment, and fully meriting by his con- 
duct the unbounded confidence reposed 
in him, during both the absence and 
presence of the family, which consisted 
entirely of ladies. The modesty, con- 
sistency, and deep and strong religious 
fervor which characterized this poor 
old mercifully treated murderer— the 
practical excellence and beneficence of 
his life—the trusting tranquillity of his 
death—the hich regard and admiration 
which he appeared to awaken on the 
part of all around him—all combine to 
prove that society was at least no suf- 
lerer by this instance of a w isely be- 
nign merey, extended even to one W ho 
seemed one of the most abject in igno- 
rance, most inveterate in vice, and 
most atrocious in the immediate hire- 
ling assassination which he had perpe- 
trated with so much deliberation. It 
may have been an act meriting, for its 
plain disobedience to the alleged au- 
the rity ( { Gi d, His high displeasure- 

but that displeasure was certainly ma- 
nifested in a very singular mode. We 
will conclude this account of one recent 
recorded case which thus escaped the 


application of Mr. Cheever’s ** Law of 


Love,” with the followin 


rcob was not only a constant afttend- 


ant upon the appointments of the church 





of which he was a member, but he often 
led in devotional exercises when requested 


todo so. In those services he engaged 


without the slightest appearance of pride. 
in the contrary, his public exercises as 
well as his whole deportment were ch 
acterized uniformly with the mest humble 
spirit. At the same time, there was a 
propriety, a richness and a glow of devo- 
tion in his services, that showed alike the 
supe rior order of his mind and the aeep 
piety of his heart. I shail never forget 
one prayer-meeting in particular. It 


was held at the honse where he live - 


After several others had led in the devo- 


tional exercises of the evening. all of 


whom had received the advanta of 
education, and exhibited nothing inappro- 
priate or defective in the character of 
their petitions, Jacob was asked to pray 


Kneeling before us, he led our devoticns 
in a manner so appropriate, so solemn, so 
tender, subdued and scriptural, that all 


which preceded seemed cold, formal, and 


heartless. There wa such apparent 


nearness to God, such great familiarity 
with the service of prayer,such breathing 
of a heavenly spirit, that in following him 
myself, I felt like treading on hallowed 
ground. In this exercise beyond all others 
he was most at home and happy. Indeed, 
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there was often a majesty of thought in 
his prayers that gave a magnificent rich- 
ness to the drapery that clothed them, till 
in listening to the glowing language of 
his supplications, I have often been re- 
minded of the power of piety and the Spirit 
of God as illustrated in the inspiration of 
truth, where the clearness and sacredness 
of the subject forbid the use of any other 
than the most appropriate and impressive 
language. He had learned the necessity 
and value of prayer from the Bible, and 
thence, too, he had at first drawn the 
finest thoughts and language with which 
to approach the mercy-seat.” 

“ Jacob was a useful Christian. Sucha 
one could hardly be otherwise. It may 
be said of him, ‘ He hath done what he 
could.’ There are not a few in this vil- 
lage who owe their conversion, under 
God, to his faithfulness, and I doubt not 
there are many who are ready to rise up 


} 99 


and call him blessed. 


After all, may not the question be 
suggested to some of these ministers of 
the Christian Gospel,—was not this 
rather better than hanging him by the 
neck from a gallows till he was dead, 
and delivering his body to “the Presi- 
dent of the Orange County Medical 
Ss ciety, for dissection 2?” . 

So much for “ Black Jacob,”—we 
return to the Rev. Mr. Cheever; as be- 
fore stated, not to review his book, 
but to remark on a few points which 
claim it at our hand. We must beg 
the reader, interested in the subject, 
to recur to the Article on the Scrip- 
tural branch of this question in our 
last Number—which contained the 
substance of that part of the argument 
orally adduced on the occasions referred 
to. Mr. Cheever has added to his 
present publication an attempt to meet 
the critical analysis of the verse in 
Genesis, which he did not adduce in 
the Tabernacle, notwithstanding that 
he possessed, and he alone, the opportu- 
nity of all the Reply on those oceasions, 
and that his attention was expressly 
challenged to it. He has, however, 
done it on ‘sober second-thought,” 


with the pen—though it would have 
been quite as consistent with candor 
and the fact, to have clothed themina 
corresponding form as a supplementary 
note, and not to have given them that 
as of actual delivery at the time, such 
as ‘my opponent has asserted with as- 
tonishing hardihood, &c.”—especially 
when imputing to his opponent an as- 
serlion never asserted by him at all. 
It is really too bad, that after being 
cut off from all chance of replica- 
tion on the actual occasion—and then 
refused the right of appearing in the 
same book with even a brief and 
rapid statement of the argument ad- 
vanced—we should now find, on the 
publication of the book, not only new 
matter introduced, as the lawyers say 
nunc pro tunc, dut in doing so In essen- 


tial particulars a flat misstatement of 


our arguments. It is hard, not only not 
to be allowed to speak for yourself, but 
to have your adversary undertake to 
speak for you, and impute to you, not 
your own either words or thoughts, but 
that of which he can best make a 
show of pretended refutation. Wedo 
notimean to charge these misstatements 
as intentional, but their effect is just 
as bad ; and there they stand bound up 
in a book, and of course beyond the 
reach of contradiction. They at least 
illustrate the consequence of the one- 
sided mode of proceeding above ex- 
plained. 

However, we do not regret that we 
have here the last and best word of the 
leading advocate of Capital Punish- 
ment in the country, on this question 
of Biblical criticism,—especially as it 
is not put forth till a fortnight subse- 
quent to the publication of the Article 
above referred to in our last Number. 
On the point of the imperative shape 
gratuitously given in English to the 
future tense in the original, (the future 
which we render as either declaratory 
or permissive), he adds nothing to the 
statement of the adverse argument 
given by ourselves in the act of refut- 
ing it.* He coolly goes on using the 


*It may well be worth.a passing notice ina note, though not otherwise, to allude to 
the remark thus gravely set forth: ‘* My antagonist is greatly mistaken in supposing 
there is no imperative mood in the Hebrew language ; there is an imperative mood, 
but no third person; and instead of its third person, the future is always used with 
an imperative sense.” This happens to be precisely what we had stated; it is Mr. 
Cheever who is“ greatly mistaken ” in imputing to us the supposition that there was 
“no imperative mood in the Hebrew language.” It was on this very case of the third 
person that the remark had been made, and it was the absence of an imperative mood 
For that person that was spoken of. Such things as this are one consequence of this 


one-sided mode of proceeding. 





word shalZ on all occasions, as if it 


Were a matter of universal acquies- 
cence. The omission of any further 
attempt to meet our reasoning on this 
point, we receive and note as a virtual 
admission that there is nothing more 
to oppose to it. We are content to 
abide the judgment of every candid 
intelligence. 

Next, respecting the pre p sition be th, 
which our ‘oppon ‘nts render ‘ by ’- 
(‘dy man shad! his blood be she id ””) 
but which was shown to be at least 
equally suscestible of various other 





significatrons ; whereas the “ by ” was 
not only esseatial to constitute the 
command upoa human responsibility 


or agency, but almost indispensable to 
our opponents to I tify their lmpera- 
tive application of the future. We 
expressed a prelerence lor among, as 
its intended sense, with Le Clerc; 
though the point of our argument was 
simply to overthrow the translation 
“by” as necessary in the text. He 
says that “among” would not diminish 
the force of the statute as an injune- 
tion, because, “in all prol bability the 
magistracy itself is referred to”—in 
the court of justice, among or in the 
pre sence ol witnesses, Judge s, WC or 
spectacle. ‘In all proba- 
as was fully 


Iman society, 


asa public 
bility it means rather 
a , 
; st ated, among men, in hi 
bi under the ope ration of the general 
a principles of human nature, in the 
be course of God’ providence acting 


3 through human events; and harmo- 


fi nizes perfe etly with that general decla- 
‘er ratory or denunciatory sense in which, 
ms in common with many minent au- 
“s thorities, we read the passage. Some- 
} times through the hands of men, at 
? , ' 1 

others through all the countless modes 


of violence, the general denunciation 
will execute itself, as a general prin 
( 





f ¢} 
i the 


i! ple of the divine g vernment 

i world, (“s ézi ro 79d, in the words of 
i LeC ak though not alway s practi- 
Pt cally carried into effect, pre ‘isely as 
Be. it is said in the Psalms, that “ Bloody 
B and deceitful men shall not live out 


half their days 

a Mr. Cheever then goes on to say, 
bs (nunc pro tunc, as before remarked) : 
‘ «My opponent has asserted with as- 
i tonishing hardiho id, that the Septua- 
y gint trans!ation is in favor of this ren- 
< dering.” We had simply referred to 
‘ 


the ,o a ar (as in the Article of our 
last Number), negatively as decisive 
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against the “by”; but were so far 
from imputing 
‘among,” that we expressly stated 
that given by it, d»ri, or for—having 
before us the entire Greek passage, 
which it is unnecessary again to quote. 
And in the dvri of the Septuagint, he 
chooses to see a support to his impera- 
tive injunction (with the aid of the 
“shall” which, begging the whole ques- 
tion, he c 

while it evide ntly has ne 
the idea of the divine retribution, in- 
volved in that principle of the provi- 
dential government of the human race, 
which we contend for as being at least 
a perfectly natural and proper significa- 
tion of the passage, It <— harmo- 
nizes with the preceding declaration of 
God, that He will require the blood 
that has been shed at the hand of both 


i 


the beast and the man that may have 


mtlinues cur lly to assume 
» lorce bey nd 


shed it. rhe sole extent and « 


de isto nevative 


the argument on ones 
the assumption on the other, that it 
y imperative duty on men 
to take into their hands the infliction 
of that retribution, as 


toh ‘ * eehl » ] ] ’ 7 
ishment of “blood for blood. To us 


imposes any 


it seems a shocking mode of in 


into the sacred text meanings wh 

—— us, so as to force it into har- 
mony rith an ¢ pinion or sentiment in 
the mind of the commentator for which 


' y mh 4 } rf 1 
support is needed, when we read such 
an inferential exposition of this verse 

the following—all based upon the 
‘ee, a Race 





word dyvri, which is as innocent of any 
such meaning as any other imaginable 
t' syllables in the language: ‘It is 
a prediction that in the course of 
I e Provid » the murderer will 
die, but it is a statute, that ! of 
the person murdered, the murderer’s 
blood shall b hed, that is, deliber- 
ately, designedly, speedil; 

Mr. Cheever goes on to remark on 


an allusion made to Calvin, in a manner 
which we must pronounce unp: 


1 


Ce Re a mak . 
ble in its unfairness and disingenuous- 


irdona- 


ness, which certainly would not have 
been allowed to pass uncontradicted 
had it in fact been uttered, as it would 


here seem to the reader to have been. 
We give it entire: 


«My opponent has also gone so far as 
to assert that Calvin’s opinion was against 
the common interpretation of this passage. 
Now, so far is this from being the case, 
that Calvin distinctly says, that in this 


to it the rendering of 


hie ct of 


_¥} 
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statute God arms the magistracy with the 
sword for the punishment of murderers. 
Calvin renders the phrase which in our 
common translation is rendered ¢ by man,’ 
in homine, in man, and he does this simply 
because he thinks this phrase was used to 
mark more expressly the atrocily of the 
crime of murder. He says that he does 
not deny that the punishme nt of murder 
with death, by the judges, is here meant, 
but that more is meant. God prepares 
other providential executioners of his law, 
at the same time that he arms the magis- 
tracy with the sword, in order that the 
blood of man may not be shed with impu- 
nity. The opinion of Calvin, in his Com- 
mentary, is so clearly and so strongly in 
favor of this statute as an injunction, that 
I cannot account for the manner in which 
my opponent has hazarded his credit in 
appealing to this distinguished writer.” 


Our remark upon Calvin was sub- 

stantially what is repeated on page 231 
’ I pag 

of our last Number. It was expressly 
stated, that while he approved of capi- 
tal punishment, and justified it on this 

‘ ag “ut 9 
passage, he yet condemned as ‘forced 
the translation “by man,”—giving to 
the particle which is so rendered the 
mere force ofan emphatic amplification. 
That he was against the “common in- 
terpretation” of “dy man,” Mr. Cheever 
does notdeny. “ Bat all these inter- 

; ‘4 

pe ‘tations are forced,” are the words 
of Calvin, after speaking of the two 
versi ns given bys me, **7n the pre sence 
of witnesses,” and “4 y man.’ Re- 
specting the general scope of the whole 
passage, we certainly said nothing go- 
ing beyond the statement which may 


be found, (together with the citation of 


Calvin’s own words in the original), on 
the page above referred to: ‘ And 
Calvin, expressly, in his commentary 
on the whole passage, interprets it ra- 
ther in a denunciatory than in a merely 
legislative sense.” ‘The question was 
between the sense contended for on the 
one side as an express law for human 
government, and on the other, the lar- 
ger and broader sense of a divine de- 
nunciation, and declaration by God of a 
great principle of His providential goy- 
ernment, involving, of course, a per- 
mission. Calvin, as we stated, took 
this larger and broader view, at the 
same time that he was a good friend 
to capital punishment, and had little 
disposition to allow the authority for it 
which the passage afforded, to sleep 
idle or unimproved. He was not spoken 


fundaiam esse penam, Cc.) 
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of as either opposed to capital punish- 
ment, or to the application of this pas- 
sage to its support and justification, but 
simply as taking our own enlarged and 
higher view of it (as a question of Bib- 
lical interpre oe whic h justifies us 
in not inflicting it, when we believe it 
to be no longer either necessary or ex- 
pedient, though to him, habitually be- 

lieving in both its necessity and expe- 
diency, it afforded full divine authority 
for its severest infliction. How far we 
were justified ia this remark on the 
passage—though the readers of Mr. 
Cheever’s page will never know—those 
of the present one may judge from the 
following words of Calvin himself:— 
‘** As regards the full force of the pas- 
sage (summam rei), those are in error, 

in my opinion, who consider this as 
simply the enactment of a civil law, 
that homicides should be put to death. 

I do not indeed deny, that upon this 
declaration of God (sententia) is found- 
ed the punishment which both the laws 
declare and the judges execute; but I 
say that the words embrace more. It 
is written, Men of blood shall not live 
out half their days. And we see some 
perish in the streets, others in the 
haunts of vice, the greatest number in 
wars,” &c. Itisa small matter, but, 
as characteristic of the spirit of inge- 
nuity brought to bear even in minute 
detail on the task of propping the tot- 
tering “ institution” now the subject of 
attack and defence, we will point to 
the mode in which Calvin is represented 
as saying “that he does not deny that 
the punishment of murder with death, 
by the judges, is here meant,” as if he 
spoke of it asa law and command to 
men in the sense in which Mr. Cheever 
and his reader would have in mind; 
while his words are, as already quoted, 
“‘T do not indeed deny that upon this 
declaration of God zs founded the pun- 
ishment,” &c. (in hac sententia Det 
This is 
one of those nice evasions of the exact 
truth—made to come very near it, and 
in fact to graze it like an arrow, but 
still to miss it, and hit another object 
of ulterior aim—which in some men 
might be called the perfection of small 
cunning, but which in the present in- 
stance we impute simply to the warp- 
ing influence of a bias, deepened by 
feeling and the spirit of controversy al- 
most into a passion. Another some- 
what similar instance, by the way, 











occurs a few lines further on, imposing 
successfully on ninety-nine in a hundred 
readers, where he says: “and Le Clerc, 
to whom my opponent refers, observes 
that the Hebrew preposition here used 
may everywhere (passim) signify per, 
by or through ; though, as in some pe- 
culiarities of Hebrew construction, the 
sense of inter or among may be admit- 
ted, he prefers that sense in this place.” 
How much the force of the facts of a sto- 
ry depends on the telling and the teller! 
By judiciously strengthet ung the lights 
here, and deepening the shadows there 
—now striking in a bold and salient 
outline, and now throwing the lines 
back into vague and ill-defined dimness 
—a skilful hand ino this line of art may 
transpose and transform the whole truth 
of every scene out of its just proportions 
into any effect he desires to produce. 
The instinctive subtlety of deep preju- 
dice,unconsciously intent, less on candid 
truth than on the indulgence of itself 
and the attainment of its own aim, is 
often seen to act in precisely the same 
way. Now the word “ passim” simply 
means that it is constantly to be found 
in the sense referred to, not that it 
“may everywhere signify per, &c.,” 
because there are abundant cases where 
it cannot have that meaning; and he 
goes on to say about it here: “ Never- 
theless, according to the most frequent 
usage of the Hebrew language, it would 
have been said, psap apa, by the hand 
of man. Yetitisaiwaysread baadam, 
or in man, or among men ;” in which 
sense he also says, that it “often occurs 
in the books of Moses.” 

However, all this is very small game 
—le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle ; only 
we will not let Mr. Cheever escape 
this point, that the translation “dy 
man” is not only unecessary, but 
against the weight of the authorities. 
Le Clere’s reason gives it a fatal blow. 
It is conceded that setH has numerous 
meanings, and that various authorities 
give it various senses in this passage. 
Calvin himself expressly condemns it. 
And the authority of the Septuagint (in 
view of the time and circumstances of 
its authorship) crushes it. Mr. Cheever 
may cling to it, for his whole cause 
hangs on this text; but though his in- 
genuity would exhaust possibility for 


its support— 





“si Pergama dextra 


Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuis- 
sent !”— 
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yet even he cannot save it from before 
the inexorable eye of a just and search- 
ing criticism. 

Mr. Cheever makes one more strug- 
gle on the point of this preposition—(not 
so much for his reading “ by,” asagainst 
that for which, among the several open 
to adoption, we expressed a preference) 
—of which we will give him the full 
henefit, both for the sake of entire just- 
ice to his argument, and as a fair 
specimen of the coolness with which 
(we mean in the way of logic and contro- 
versy, without personal offensiveness), 
he deals about his assumptions and 
epithets, unchecked by the rectifying 
influence, or the subsequent punish- 
ment, of reply from the opponent thus 
cavalierly treated: 





The climax of absurdity to which the 
proposed reading would reduce the whole 
statute on a mere prediction, is so great, 
that it is surprising it should find a single 
advocate. The Divine Being has just 
been uttering the solemn declaration that 
at the hand of man he would require the 
blood of man. Now if the question be 
asked, How will he require it ? How will 
this threat be fulfilled ? this proposed in- 
terpretation gravely replies, Whoso shed- 
de th man’s blood, that man WILL DIE 
AMONG MEN! Wonderful conclusion, 
most wonderful! The murderer will, in 
God’s providence, die; and not only so, 
but among men he willdie! And this is 
the way in which God will require the 
blood of the murderer at the hands of man! 
And not only so, but the murderer will 
thus die among men, because in the image 
of God made he man! In fact, neglecting 
the context, and attempting to change the 
common and natural translation of this 
statute, so as to make it other than a 
command, you fall into such absurdities, 
that it is only necessary to state them in 
order to strengthen tenfold the assurance 
of every reader of the Bible in the faith- 
fulness and accuracy of the translation as 
it stands.” 





This is amusingly cool, and, doubt- 
less, a very satisfactory mode of argu- 
ment, when all on one side, to the per- 
son employing it, and to those who 
share his prejudices and feelings on the 
subject of controversy. What right 
have we to ask at all, “ /fow will He 
require it ¢ Low will this threat be ful- 
filled ?” The announcement is equally 
made that He will require it also of 
“every beast that sheddeth the blood 
of man.” If the question is made, the 
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answer is obvious in the one case as in 
the other, that it will bein his own 
good though inscrutable way—some- 
times, doubtless, by moral penalties in 
this world or the next; though super- 
added to them is the operation of this 
general principle, in the providential. 
ger nt of human society (** among 
men”), of the probable and usual con- 
sequence of violence and bloodshedding, 
provoking retaliatory retura from natu- 
ral human resentment, and creating 
habits of character and life which will 
generally lead to a violeatend. The 
reason for the solemn and warning an- 
nunciation of this truth is given, being 
founded on the essential sanctity of the 
mysterious “image of God” in man. 
la our former Article, we sufficiently, 
though brietly, showed the absurd con- 
sequences of the mandatory and abso- 
lute rendering of the passage maintain- 
ed by our opponents, and the perfect 
reasonableness of our own, (i. e., as 
either declaratory, or else permissive 
in case of necessity), and its harmony 
with various passages and facts of 
scripture authority and history, with 
which the other construction is utterly 
inconsistent. 

But again, we say, enough of this— 
and more than enough! The impa- 
tient reader must bear with us awhile, 
in consideration of the nature of this 
part of this great controversy—of the 
profession and course of the opponent 
whose attitude in it in relation to us 


has been explained in the opening of 


this Article—and of the circumstances 
attending the publication of the present 
volume. 

We have neither space nor design to 
go here into any general argument in 
favor of the abolition of Capital Punish- 
ment; nor to notice numerous points 
in the course of the volume before us, 
on which we should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to do justice. We will confine 
ourselves to the statistical argument, 
on which Mr. Cheever makes a most 
ostentatious parade of pretended tri- 
umph—on the strength of ingenious 
evasions, on some points ; and on others, 
of the production of imposing exhibi- 
tions of figures from a Belgian report, 
brought forward at the close of the 
concluding evening, in that immunity 
from the sifting process of reply, to the 
privilege of which throughout he had 
clung so tenaciously. It was a saga- 


cious instinct which prompted that 
VOL. XII.—NO. 


LVIIL. 53 
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course—at least so far as regards this 
branch of the argument. 

A single preliminary hint of the 
three principal reasons of the fact 
established by this evidence. The 
Jirst is found ia the increased certaint 
‘of punishment when it is aoe 
from death to one which, while cer- 
tainly formidable enough in prospect 
and severe in suffering, is neither irre- 
mediable in case of error, nor in itself 
so revolting to human feeling. It is “# 
well settled axiom, that it is less the 
severity than the certainty of punish-_) 
ment thatrestrainscrime. The second 
is to be found in the general indiffe- 
rence of men to prospective and con- 
tingent risks of life, making the threat 
pf the possible penalty of death no 
more efficacious than that of a long 
and hard imprisonment—even if as 
much so. And the third, in the demo- 
ralizing influence of the present law, 
hardening and brutalizing the heart, 
and suggesting the high social example 
of the death-punishment, to the too 
ready imitation of private resentments, 


just or imaginary,—making the practice 


itself the indirect cause of many of 
those very imitative acts of vindictive 
killing, from which it derives a large 
proportion of its victims. 

There were four main masses of 
historical or statistical evidence, ad- 
duced in favor of the proposed reform. 
These were, (1) the evidence exhibited 
in the publications of the London So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Information 
on this subjeet, of the effect of the 
British mitigations of the penal code in 
1830 and succeeding years; (2) that 
of Russia; (3) that of Belgium; and 
(4) that of Tuscany. We will briefly 
we these in their order. 

The following table exhibits the 
aes s of a number of offences 
from which the death-penalty was 
either wholly removed or greatly miti- 
gated at the several times referred to; 
showing the number of the respective 
offences committed in each of the two 
adjacent periods of equal length before 
and after the change.- Those who are 
accustomed to regard the fear of that 
penalty as so useful and efficacious to 
restrain the conduct of men, will of 
course expect to find, on the removal of 
that great restraining terror, that the 
crimes in question had multiplied in 
frequency. Yet the reverse of this 
was remarkably the fact: 
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ENGLAND AND WALES.—CRIMES AND DOUBLE PERIODS. 


Executions ( ommittals. , 








ForGEery.—2 periods. — 
Ten years ending December, 1829, - - - - 64 746 
Do. “ “ ee re eae. 0 731 
Horse STeALinc.—2 periods, 
Nine years ending December, 1829, - - - - 46 1626 
Do. “ ‘“ 1838, b fe - i 0; 1565 
BurcGiary AND Hovsr-BreakING.—2 periods. 
Six years ending December, 1832, - - - - | 56 5199 
Do. &« ‘« Clan uae gen tae 3 4621 
Rospery.—2 periods. 
Five years ending December, 1833, - - - - | 36 1949 
Do. “ se 1838, - - - - 5 1634 
Atrrempts To Murper, &c.—2 periods. 
Four years ending December, 1834, - - - - 14 520 
Do. és 66 1838, - - - - 4 528 
CariTat AssavuLTs UPON FEMALES.—2 periods, 
Four years ending December, 1834, - - - - | 16 222 
Do. ” - 1838, - - - - ] 923 
Arson.—2 periods. 
Two years ending December, 1836, - - - - 9 148 
Do. “ - 1838, : - - - 0 86 
For THe Seven Crimes.—T ofals. —_——- 
In the First periods, - . - - - |241 10410 
In the Second periods, - - - - - 13 9388 


But, it might be asked, were not 
other offences—was not crime in gene- 
ral—in like manner on the decrease in 
this second period, under the operation 
of Sunday schools, temperance, and 
other causes? The answer was, No; 
so far from decreasing, crime in general 
underwenta veryconsiderable INCREASE, 
as was shown by the Home Office Re- 
turns, annually laid before Parliament. 
The fact was thus established upon 
unequivocal testimony—the evidence 
of the Government Records—that, in 
the same country—among the same 
people—and at the same time—under 
circumstances, therefore, precisely the 


same, while crime in general was in- 
creasing, there was a decrease of those 
offences for which the punishment of 
death was partially discontinued or 
altogether abolished, and another pen- 
alty substituted. 

In another table the same point was 
illustrated in a still more striking man- 
ner, by the contrast between the in- 
crease on the one hand, of those offences 
in the punishment of which no change 
had taken place, and on the other hand 
the simultaneous decrease of those in 
which the change now proposed had 
been made. 


ABSTRACT OF THE CRIMINAL COMMITMENTS FOR ENGLAND AND WALES, DIVIDED 
INTO THREE CLASSES. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Offences for which the punishment of death was abolished in 1832-3. 


Three years, ending with 1829, - 
Do. 6s 1832, ~ 
Do. . 1835, - 


Exec's 


. E = ee . “L622 4y 34 
te. « nee 


” ‘ is 2 é i 4,292 eT 
. 


SECOND CLASS, 


Non-capital Offences. 


Three years ending with 1829, 5 
Do. ‘“« 1832, ; 
Do. «“ 1896," = 


. * z é > > 46.833 
ey a Pe ee 
pe Mg ORY RR 


THIRD CLASS. 
Offences for which the punishment of death continues to be inflicted. 
. - 108 - - 1,705 
ewe — 2,236 
- - 102 - - 2,247 


Three years ending with 1829, ° 
Do. - 1832, - 
Do. 1835, - 








i 





“=r 
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Thus it appears that in the second 
and third classes, in which no change 
of punishment took place, the commit- 
tals rise, in the one case from 46,833 to 
51,701, and in the other from 1,705 to 
2,247—showing a considerable general 
increase of crime; in the case of the 
third class an increase unrepressed by 
330 executions within the nine years. 
It is in the first class alone (that in 
which the mitigation took place) that 
a diminution is‘observable, the number 
sinking from 4,622 to 4,292, a decrease 
of 330. Nor did even this number 
exhibit by any means the true whole 
decrease; it being well known that 
while some of these offences were 
punished with death, the parties in- 
jured would very often abstain from 
any initial proceedings against the 
persons committing them, from the 
unwillingness to bring the stain of blood 
on their consciences, so that the num- 
ber of committals rust fall considerably 
short of the actual number of the offen- 
ces perpetrated; while after the miti- 
gation no such unwillingness would 
exist, and the number of committals 
would approach considerably nearer to 
that of the offences perpetrated. 

The Gallows cannot stand long 
against such facts. Itisvain to oppose 
to them any uncandid evasions of their 
force, such as that they do not justify 
an inference to the crime of murder, as 
being different in nature, and higher in 
degree, than any of these minor ones. 
But, on the contrary, we are entitled to 
urge, the argument from these upward 
to the case of murder isall the stronger, 
aclear @ fortiori; for if it is thus shown 
that the risk of death is so little effec- 
tual to restrain from the comparatively 
minor motives impelling to the one, as 
to render them actually more frequent 
than after the institution of different 
penalties, (notwithstanding a general 
increase of other crimes), how can 
it be supposed more efficacious to stay 
the sweep of the powerful inducements 
or violent passions which impel to the 
other? When ithas succeeded so well 
in the one, clear and strong reasons 
must be shown why the benign wisdom 
of the change should not be extended 
also to the other; at least as an expe- 
riment easily to be abandoned, if the 
hope and expectation so well and fairly 
founded should, contrary to all apparent 
probability, be disappointed in practice. 

2. But our evidences are not con- 


fined to these classes of crimes. We 
have proof enough in relation to mur- 
der also. It would be enough for our 
argument, if we could show a single 
country which has been able to dis- 
pense with Capital Punishment for 
even a small number of consecutive 
years. 

In Russia Capital Punishment has 
been abolished for upwards ofacentury, 
as a part of the ordinary penal law— 
except for political offences for which 
itis very rarely inflicted, to get rid of 
dangerous subjects. Whatever per- 
sonal barbarities may have been com- 
mitted by bad sovereigns, does not 
affect this question, as a general na- 
tional one, any more than do their indi- 
vidual delinquencies of character or 
life. Exile to Siberia is the substitute— 
aless formidable doom than the perpet- 
ual incarceration we propose. The 
Count de Ségur on his return from his 
embassy in that country, in 1791, de- 
clared in the Moniteur, that Russia, 
under the operation of this law, was 
one of the countries in which the least 
number of murders was committed,— 
adding that Catharine herself had seve- 
ral times said to him: “ We must 
punish crime without imitating it; the 
punishment of death is rarely any- 
thing but a useless barbarity.” The 
Russian representatives in this coun- 
try with whom we have conversed, 
have borne a similar testimony as to 
the comparative infrequency of mur- 
ders, in view of the vast multitudes and 
rude character of the population; and 
stated that all the intelligent public 
opinion there is perfectly settled on 
this subject, no one thinking of return- 
ing to the Death Punishment. While 
the present Emperor has given suffi- 
cient evidence of the general satisfac- 
tion with the law elsewhere, by ex- 
tending it over to the province of Fin- 
land (before under the Swedish laws), 
on its incorporation with the empire in 
the early part of his reign. It is made 
a just subject of reproach by Russians, 
against those countries which are wont 
to look down with contempt on their 
inferiority in the arts of civilisation, 
that they should have so long set an 
example so long left unimitated, of the 
safety and success of this wise and 
good reform. Mr. Cheever hazards 
the assertion that ‘travellers tell us,” 
that the code of Catharine has long 
since fallen into disuse. So far as this 
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feature of it is concerned, the reverse is 
the fact. The followiag is from the 
«“ Travels in Kamschatka and Siberia, 
&c., by Peter Dobell, Councillor of the 
Court of His Imperial Majesty, the 
Emperor of Russia,” London, 1830: 
“There is every reason to conclude, 
from the examples which have been fur- 
nished by those countries which have 
adopted this system, that the idea of con- 
finement and hard labor is a more power- 


ful preventive of the commission of 


crimes than the fear of death. Solitary 
confinement, hard labor, and bread and 
water for several years, present more 
horrors to the imagination, than seaflolds, 
ropes, axes, fetters, and all the sanguinary 
insignia of justice. Blush! ye countries 
of a longer civilisation, that Russia 
should teach you the celestial principle 
of reforming depraved morals, not by the 
sanguinary execution of inexorable just- 
ice, but by the mild and divine precepts 
of heavenly mercy !” 

Mr. Cheever commits himself sadly, 
and his friend, the Rev. Mr. Baird, in 
his remarks on the causes of the abo- 
lition of the Death Punishment (except 
for political offences) in Russia. He 
says: 

* The infliction of death as a legal pe- 
nalty was taken away, Dr. Baird believes, 
not from the opinion that it did not pre- 
vent crime, or was not the most effectual 
penalty, but because by irresponsible no- 

lemen and corrupt courts, there being no 
trial by jary, the power was so shockingly 
abused, it was taken away from the legal 


penalties, and reserved as a power of 


the throne only. This change it is believed 
was made because it would not do for the 
nobles to have the power of life and 


death over their serfs, with the power of 


swaying the judges at their pleasure, 
where there is no trial by jury, and the 
administration of justice in consequence 
fearfully corrupt.” 


Now the fact is, that it was first re- 
moved about a century ago by a reso- 
lution of the Empress Elizabeth, a 
woman wnprinc ipled enough but soft- 
hearted, and the change confirmed by 
the great Catharine, on the philosophic 

rinciples on the subject taught by 
Beccaria, for the reasons fully set forth 
under her own authority. “ Expe- 
rience demonstrates,” is the language 
of her ‘Grand Instructions for forming 
anew code of laws for the Russian 
Empire,’ article 240, “that the frequent 
repetition of Capital Punishments never 
yet made men better. If therefore I 
cao show that ia the ordinary state of 
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society the death of a citizen is neither 
useful nor necessary, I shall have 
pleaded the cause of humanity with 
success. . . . The twenty years’ 
reign of the Empress Elizabeth gave 
the fathers of the people a more ex- 
cellent pattern than that of all the 
pomps of war, victory and devasta- 
tion, held forth by the most glorious 
conquerors.” 

Mr. Cheever speaks of the Capital 
Punishment as though it were simply 
removed in Russia from the legal tri- 
bunals to the hands of the Emperor. 
This is utterly at variance with the 
fact. Even the punishment of the 
knout (which is but a very severe 
whipping), is now never inflic ted with- 
out a judicial sentence, nor to the ex- 
cesses practised often in former times. 
Death is never inflicted at all for any 
civil crimes—and with the extrem- 
est rarity for treason. Mr. Chee- 
ver indulges in a very small piece of 
fustian, when he exclaims, in reference 
to the general inferiority of institutions 
of Russia: ‘I say it is a slander upon 
our admirable institutions, and a con- 
tempt of our common sense, to point 
an American to such an example.” It 
would certainly seem that our ‘ com- 
mon sense ” would be indeed even below 
“contempt” if it would refuse tolearna 
lesson of practical wisdom from an in- 
ferior—and if it would cling to such 
an “ admirable institution” as the Gal- 
lows, even when the far less en- 


lightened and civilized population of 


Russia are able not only to dispense 
with it, but to bid us blush for the more 
brutal and cruel practice which now 
even among us shrinks from the publie 
eye, to skulk within the dark shadows 
of our prison walls. 

We come now to the case of Bel- 
gium. The present sovereign, Leo- 
pold, on his accession to his throne in 
1830, made a practical abolition of the 
Death Punishment by adopting a uni- 
form system of commutation of all capi- 
tal sentences. In a work published by 
Mr. Duepétiaux, Inspector General of 
Prisons in that country in 1835, “ Sta- 
tistique de la Peine de Mort en Bel- 
gique,” it was stated that this course 
had been attended with most satisfac- 
tory success. Not having that work 
at hand at present, we cannot do more 
than thus refer to it. As Mr. Cheever 
has introduced, with considerable os- 
tentation of its importance, a Report 
on the Administration of Criminal 
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Justice in Belgium within the years 
a 2-3-4, by M. Ernst, the Minister 

Justice, made in 1835, we will 
ain what we would say on this 
head to the examination of that docu- 
ment. He puts forth the figures which 
he derived from it, as if they were con- 
clusive against Leopold’s experiment. 
We deny, the conclusion, ad declare 
them rather conclusive in its favor, 
as showing at least no increase of 
murders justly chargeable to the miti- 
gation. 

It should be borne in mind that during 
the period in question the country was 
in a very unfavorable state for such an 
experiment. The antecedent period, 
before the revolution and separation 
from Holland, had been one of tran- 
quillity and peace, under the well or- 
dered and disciplined administration of 
one of the ablest sovereigns of Europe. 
The succeeding period was one when 
the surface of society was yet heaving 
with the waves of the political storm 
through which it had just passed. A 
state of war existed during a portion of 
it, with theadjoining power of Holland, 
with all the demoralizing influences of 
the presence of military excitement 

and movement in a country; with all 
its san guinary tone of sentiment, and 
with all that consequent disturbance of 
the tranquil pursuits and prosperity of 
industry which is usually found to be 
fruitful in crime, especially crimes 
against the person and those of a more 
violent character. No one familiar 
with the study of criminal statistics 
would expect, under any circumstances, 
any other effect of the country’s passage 
through such a period, than a large 
increase of all these classes of offences. 
If within such a period the Death Pun- 
ishment should be abolished without a 
large increase of murder, it alone justi- 
fies a strong inference in favor of the 
change. Now notwithstanding all the 
parade made of figures relating to the 
general progress of other crime, the 
only material points which Mr. C hee- 
ver adduces are contained in the follow- 
ing facts: First, that the average an- 
nual number of persons accused of 
murder during the five years before the 
change was 36, and during the four 
succeeding years 42, an increase of 6; 
and Second, that while the number of 
sentences to death in the year 1829 
were only 11, and in 1830 only 4, in 
1831,when they began to be commuted, 
they were 9, (of which, by the way, 


only 3 were for murder), and in 1834 
were 28—laying particular stress on the 
figure of the last named year. Now it 
was certainly much more ingenious 
than ingenuous, that a// the numbers 
of capital sentences for these respective 
years were not given, instead of thus 
picking out two or three, in a manner 
calculated to give the idea that there 
had been a progressive decrease one 
way and rapid progressive increase the 
other, measured from the turning point 
of the change. These numbers were, 
for the five years of the former period, 
13, 17, 22, 11, 4; for the four years of 
the latter, 9,9, 7, 28. With the ex- 
ception of the last year (the sudden and 
large rise of which should have excited 
suspicion of some peculiar cause, dif- 
ferent from that of the penalty, because 
that had been in saneee in 1832 and 
"33 as well as °34), the number is con- 
siderably lower than the aver age of 
the former period. The total for the 
three years of 1826-7-8 is 52; that for 
the three years of 1831-2-3 js 25. 
Even including the number 28, the 
annual average is about the same. 
But we find the explanation of that 
number for 1834, in an article by an 
eminent advocate of this reform, M. 
Lucas, the Inspector General of Prisons 
in France, published in the Revue 
Etrangére de Légisiation et d’ Econo- 
mie Politique, for March, 1835. He 
there quotes a remark of M. Devaux, 
in the Belgian Chamber of Deputies, 
who, speaking of the figure of 24 capi- 
tal sentences pronounced in 1834 
(which M. Ernst raises to 28 by adding 
four military condemnations), called 
attention to the fact that in such a 
country as Belgium “a single crime 
may change the number of these sen- 
tences, if, for instance, the act is com- 
mitted by an entire band, as had been 
the case.” Weremember the circum- 
stance mentioned at the time in the 
newspapers, of a banditti being broken 
up, including both men and women, 
which had long baffled the public just- 
ice; and accordingly, in the tables for 
1834, we find that among the sentences 
to death there were for murder 10, 
robbery 15; and that the former resulted 
from 31 accusations involving 51 per- 
sons accused, and the latter from 154 
accusations involving 270 persons ac- 
cused. Thus, to include the fignre of 
this year, and to make it the basis of 
the inference drawn from it by Mr. 
Cheever, is much as if, in the regular 
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annual estimate of a family’s expenses 
for living, made with a view to judge 
of the economy of a system, there were 
included a sudden and extraordinary 
loss which at one blow should sweep 
away the aggregate income of several 
years. 

With respect to the annual average 
of persons accused of murder, stated as 
having risen from 36 to 42, that in- 
crease (even if it were not modified by 
a just regard to the fact last referred 
to, as swelling the number of persons), 
is by no mean: large enough to warrant 
any inference from it adverse to the 
conclusions flowing from the whole 
tenor of our statistical evidence. Tak- 
ing into account the unfavorable state 
of the country for such an experiment, 
as above mentioned, it exhib its no in- 
crease lags murders chargeable to the 
change in the mode of punishment 

nd this is all we have to show. It 
dana be observed that these include 
the m: oun 1ughters with murders. 

Another fact is to be borne in mind, 
that the whole report, and the figures 
so largely paraded by Mr. Cheever, 

exhibit the general penal administra- 


tion of the country within this secend 
peri dd, as in a very bad way; with 
either a remarkable deterioration of the 
peo ple, (not in co ym parison with the 


former period, but from the first to the 
last year of the latter), or a general 
want of vi gilance and energy pervading 
oes Ww a public justice, or both, to 
which, and not to the commutation of 
aaa small number of capital sentences, 
it Is evi dent that M. Ernst refers when 
he says that the action of the criminal 
eficient in energy it 
This is apparent 
3267, for the four 


ected offences ; 


justice “is the 
ought to 
from the number of 
years, as that of undet 
and also by the increase from 1831 to 
1834 of the police offences and judg- 
ments, far beyond the ratio of in- 
crease of populati a. But, as showing 
the general pervading state of things, 
inde “pe ndently of the Death Punishment 
or those crimes connected with it, these 
facts manifestly go only to strengthen 
the argument wan ur side of the question. 
Another remark upon the judicious 
discrimination made, in the use of this 
document, between what should be 
adduced and what withheld. Ap erade 
is made of the number of 1 
offences within this period, peace 6 
of poison, 60 of infanticide, and 119 of 
murder or manslaughter, which, toge- 


2 


nNossess, . 
i 


a 
tne 
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from them any inference rege 
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,make up 
without add - 


ther with 3082 other offences 
the number above given), 
ing dhe remark by the Minister himself, 
which follows in the next parag 
“* However, we must be careful not to 
exaggerate these results; accurate cal- 
culations cannot be based on facts 
whose criminality might have disap- 
peared or have been modified, if they 
had been subjected to a judicial inves- 
tigation ; 


raphe 
f 


; 
nor can we, moreover, draw 
rding t hy 


> entire absence 
the Un- 


increase of rune, in the 
of any information respecting 
detected offences in the antecedent pe- 
riod to that under consideration.” ‘The 
one, in the absence of a! y suggestion 
to the copie. is fairly tobe presumed 
to balance the « 
ernments and all systems of punishment 
the number of such must always bear 
a large proportion to those upon which 
detection brings down punishme 


We have 


iher; aS under ail gov- 


1 


thus made it sufliciently 


clear, even from the report of a Minis- 
ter of Justice who went into his office 
an avowed opponent of thisreform, that 


the 7 loian expe rience, as exhibited 
by it, has been decidedly favorable to 
it, bs showing at Jat it may be 
adopted without danger—without any 
of those cons equences ¢ f the 
of crime threatened | y the argument 
of our « oppon ents. Nor should the idea 
be forgotten that a great part of the 
moral fe fit claimed as incident to t! 


least U 


increase 






ne 


> mode of 


proposed change in the punish- 
ment, islost in Belgium,from these facts 
that it is the mere act of the mercy of 
the Executive, and not by the solemn 


recognition of the great principle of 


the sanctity of life by the law itself; 
and also that the crime of murder is 
thus merely placed on a level with a 
number of vther offences punishable 
with the same penalty, of labor on 1] 


public works for life; whereas we 
propose to ee a broad and dark line 
of distinction, by making 
ment far r more rigorous in 
and hopeless perpetuity (the pardoning 
power being removed) than for other 
crimes, to no other of which ought 
attach a punishment absolutely for the 
whole life of the criminal. : 

Respecting the case of Tuscany, 
Mr. Cheever makes no attempt to me et 
it, though he at the close makes a great 
pretension of having done so. We 
draw the following account of it from 
the Report of the New York Legisla- 
ture on this subject in 1841. 


the imprison- 


its solitude 
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In Tuscany the abolition of capital 
punishment has received perhaps the 
fairest and most satisfactory experiment 
anywhere made. The Grand Duke 
Leopold ascended the throne in 1765, 
and immediately, under the influence 
of the enlightened councils of Beccaria, 
instituted a general reform of the penal 
code of the country, abolishing the tor- 
ture and the punishment of death— 
the latter provisionally and experimen- 
tally. An idea of the success which 
attended the wise humanity of this 
experiment may be best had from the 
solemn edict issued by him twenty-one 
years after, in 1786; in which after 
referring to his former provisional acts, 
and expressing his satisfaction at the 
happy results which had attended the 
experiment which they made,—as hav- 
ing, ‘instead of increasing the number 
of crimes, considerably diminished that 
of the smaller ones, and rendered those 
of an atrocious nature very rare,”—he 
proceeded to decree its total and per- 
petual abolition. 

If other testimony should be desired 
by any tothe success of this experi- 
ment, it can be abundantly furnished. 
“Tt (the punishment of death) was 
abolished, during a period of twenty- 
five years in Tuscany, by the Grand 
Duke Leopold,” says the report of M. 


Berenger to the French Chamber of 


Deputies, in 1830, ‘and the mildness 
of the penal legislation had so improved 
the character of the people there, that 


there was atime when the prisons of 


the Grand Duchy were found entirely 
empty. Behold enough to prove suf- 
ficiently that the abolition of the pun- 
ishment of death is capable of produ- 
cing the most salutary effects.” —* Try 
the efficacy of milder punishments,” 

says Mr. Livingston to the Legislature 
of Louisiana; “they have succeeded 
—your own statutes, all those of every 
State in the Union prove that they have 
succeeded, in other offences; try the 
experiment onthisalso. Be consistent; 
restore capital punishment in other 
crimes, or abolish it in this. Do not 
fear that the murderers from all quar- 
ters of the earth, seduced by the mild- 
ness of your penal code, will choose 
this as the theatre of their exploits. 
On this point we have most persuasive 
example. In Tuscany, as we have 
seen, neither murder nor any other 
crime was punished with death, for 
more than twenty years, during which 


time we have not only the official decla- 
ration of the sovereign, that ‘all crimes 
had diminished, and those of an atro- 
cious nature had become extremely 
rare;’ but the authority of the venera- 
ble Franklin, for these conclusive facts 
—that in Tuscuny, where murder was 
not punished by death, only five had 
been committed in twenty years; while 
in Rome, where that punishment is in- 
flicted with great pomp and parade, 
surly murders were committed in the 
short space of three months, in the city 
and vicinity. ‘It is remarkable (he 
adds to this account) that the manners, 
principles, and religion of the inhab- 
itants of Tuscany and those of Rome 
are exactly thesame. The abolition 
of death alone, as a punishment for 
murder, produced this difference in the 
moral character of the two nations.’ 
From this it would appear rather that 
the murderers of Tuscany were invited 
by the severer punishments into the 
neighboring territories of Rome, than 
that those of Rome were attracted into 
Tuscany by their abolition. We have 
nothing to fear then, from this measure; 
and if any ill effects should follow the 
experiment, it is but too easy to return 
to the system of extermination.” And 
again: “In Tuscany during twenty 
years the punishment of death was 
altogether abolished by the Grand Duke 
Leopold. Bonaparte afterwards had it 
restored. On comparing three succes- 
sive periods of twenty years each—in 
the first period capital punishment ex- 
isting—in the second period abolished 
—and inthe third again restored, as 
above mentioned,—it is found that few- 
er crimes and fewer murders were per- 
petrated in the middle twenty years, 
while no executions took place, than in 
either the preceding or succeeding twen- 
ty years, while the scaffold was in use. 

“Tt isdifficult for me,” says the Mar- 
quis de Pastoret, Vice-President of the 
French Chamber of Peers, in a letter 
to the Count de Sellon, of Geneva, in 
about 1828, in reply to a request for 
some official documents respecting this 
experiment in Tuscany, “to give you 
official documents, as you call them, of 
the happy effects produc ed in Tuscany 
by the abolition of the punishment of 
death. It wasa fact so fully recog- 
nized when I wrote (1789), when Leo- 
pold was still on the throne, that I could 
not think of seeking the means of prov- 
ing what no one thought of disputing. 
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Twice proscribed, and having first 
sought refuge in Switzerland, and after- 
wards in Italy, I spent in those unhappy 
days a period of considerable length at 
Florence, and I often there have heard 
the praises by its inhabitants of the 
mildness of their laws, and the effica- 
cious influence it had in diminishing 
the number of crimes.” Upon which 
M. de Sellon remarks: “This state- 
ment of the noble Vice-President of the 
Chamber of. Peers of France corres- 
ponds with those of all the travellers 
who go abroad for the purpose of ac- 
quiring knowledge; and is confirmed 
by Professor Pictet, i in his letters from 
Florence, inserted in the Bibliotheque 
Universelle.” And the following testi- 
mony is from the present or late Minis- 
ter of Tuscany at Paris, M. Berlinghi- 
eri, a man of enlightened mind ‘and 
elevated character: ‘‘There is no doubt 
that the humanity of the penal legis- 
lation of Leopold, and particularly the 
abolition of torture and capital punish- 
ment, was attended in Tuscany with 
the most satisfactory results. . . . 
Crimes of all kinds were much more 
rare during that period than exther be- 
fore or after. And not further to 
moltiply these evidences, the testimony 
of M. Carmignani,a distinguished pro- 
fessor of criminal law in the University 
of Pisa, demonstrates the happy effects 
of the great measure here in question; 
and that the re-establishment of the 
punishment, chiefly through the power 
of the absolute will of Bonaparte, in 
1795, and its re-enactment by Napole- 
on’s penal code for Italy in 1806, were 
the result of an intrigue ofa bigoted 
and prejudiced clique, in opposition to 
the wishes ofall the magistrates, to the 
views ofall the enlightened jurists of the 
country, and to all the evidence which 
their recent experience had afforded. 
Mr. Cheever’s re ply to the case of 
Tuscany is, that Capital Punishment 
is now restored and in vogue there, and 
that murders are frequent. While we 
may thank him for the confirmation of 
our own argument, which is contained 
in the latter fact, we must protest 
against the disingenuousness of assign- 
ing the former to a conviction of a fail- 
ure in the great experiment, in the 
face of such evidence as the above. 
This reform is a measure only to be 
adopted by a philanthropic and philoso- 
phical prince, willing to sacrifice the 
great power of life “and death, to a 


principle of wisely benign humanity, 
for examples of which it 1s not to des- 
potic thrones that we must generally 
look. Monarchies, and all oppressive 
forms of government—in addition to 
their natural instinct of all conserva- 
tism—cling with a peculiar affection 
to the Death Punishment, for the ob- 
vious reason that they can never ven- 
ture to make the use of it they always 
apprehend as possibly desirable for 
political offences, when it has been 
abolished for all others. The marvel 
is, not that it was restored by Bona- 
parte and the French Revolutionists, 
with all their habits of force and ideas 
of blood; nor that it is maintained by 
the present ruling authorities of the 
country; but that a prince was ever 
found on such a throne enlightened 
enough to venture on so noble an expe- 
riment—to carry it out for nearly a 
quarter of a century—and then, when 
it was no longer experiment, to embody 
it into law intended to be perpetual; 
though in such circumstances it must 
always be necessarily dependent on 
the individual character and opinions 
of the reigning sovere ign. 

We have given as much space as 
we could afford to the notice of these 
points in the volume before us, for the 
reason stated at the outset of this Arti- 
cle, that not only was most unequal 
and unjust advantage taken of our very 
unsuspicious liberality on the occasion 
out of which it grew, but we were 
also refused the opportunity of append- 
ing to the volume itself ayy statement 
of the argument on the other side. 
Had this permission, first accorded and 
then recalled, been granted, though 
we might have discussed the general 
subject in these pages, the present vol- 
ume would have been left to other cri- 
ticism. We have been able to touch 
on but a few of the points on which it 
would be as agreeable as easy to re- 
fute its showy sophisms, its ingenious 
appeals to prejudice, and those sweep- 
ing assumptions which, when unan- 
swered and unexposed, are so apt to 
carry away captive the concurrence of 
superficial or favorably biased hearers. 
If any future opportunity of discussion, 
involving fair chances of alternate repl 
should be afforded, in compliance wiih 
an invitation to that effect which, 
though declined, yet stands open, we 
shall be glad to complete orally what 
is here left undone. 
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BANKING AS IT 


We have had many expositions of bank- 
ing as it is. Let us endeavor to ex- 
hibit banking as it ought to be. It is 
one of the great practical questions 
now before the country, which must be 
thoroughly discussed and thoroughly 
understood, and from which it is vain 
to shrink, either from repugnance to 
its dryness, or from apprehension of its 
possible political dangers. 

1. Banking ought to be free. Every 
man who wishes, should be at liberty 
to engage init. It is asabsurd for the 
Legislature to fix the number of banks, 
and determine their location, as it 
would be for it to prescribe by act of 
assembly the number of baker’s shops, 
or of butcher’s stalls. 

2. Bankers ought to be subject to 
the same responsibilities as individuals 
engaged in other pursuits. Why 
should they not? When their busi- 
ness is prosperous, they pocket all the 
gains. Why, when their business is 
unprofitable, should they be suffered to 
throw the loss on others ? 

This subject is placed ina very clear 
light, by the bank commissioners of 
Ohio, in their last annual report: 


“The history of the past,” they say, 
“has proved that frequent and heavy 
losses have occurred from bank failures. 
This loss must fall upon one of two classes 
of men—the bankers, or the billholders ; 
and it would appear to be the duty of the 
Legislature, to decide on which of these 
two classes it should rest. To determine 
this question, would lead to an examina- 
tion of the relations which the stock- 
holders and the community bear to each 
other. If these relations are reciprocal, 
then the losses should be borne equally by 
both; but if the management devolve 
exclusively on one party, and the profits 
also inure to the same, it is clearly right 
to fix the responsibility upon that party 
having both the control and the profits. 

“In the organization and management 
of the banks, the control over their dis- 
counts, and the decision as to what per- 
sons or classes of persons shall be ac- 
commodated, the people have no more di- 
rection than in the affairs of private indi- 
viduals. On the contrary, the transac- 
tions of banks are kept with greater se- 
crecy than the ordinary business of 
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private persons. The names of individuals 
indebted to the banks are scrupulously 
concealed from the public, and the com- 
missioners authorized to examine their 
condition, are prohibited by law, except 
in certain cases, from making a disclosure 
of the names of debtors. 

“ The principal objection urged against 
the propriety of making the stockholder 
liable, in his individual capacity, for the 
debts contracted under his corporate 
name, rests upon the ground that the cor- 
poration is a distinct and separate body, 
acting under a charter granted for spe- 
cific purposes; and, as such, the stock- 
holder of a bank incurs sufficient risk 
from the danger of losing that part of his 
property invested as bank capital. 

“ Notwithstanding the bank may be re- 
garded as having a distinct and separate 
legal existence, yet the charter was grant- 
ed for the benefit of the stockholders ; 
consequently, the accruing profits, in- 
stead of being kept asa fund to discharge 
the debts of the corporation, or to meet 
its losses, are, semi-annually, divided 
among the stockholders, and thereafter 
become private property, beyond the reach 
of an execution against the bank. And 
here is the distinction between a natural 
person anda corporation. The natural 
person retains his accumulated profits, 
and they become a part of his property, 
and are liable, at all times, for the pay- 
ment of his debts ; but the corporate body, 
instead of retaining its profits to pay its 
debts, or meet any losses that may occur, 
divides them among the stockholders. In- 
dividual liability, instead of dividing the 
profits among the stockholders, and the 
losses among the people, proposes to di- 
vide the losses, as well as the profits, 
among the persons composing the body 
corporate, ; 

“€ Our last report furnished one case, in 
particular, which will illustrate the views 
above expressed. The Lancaster Ohio 
Bank, now closed by mandamus, as an in- 
solvent institution, declared dividends 
from 1817 to 1839, averaging thirteen per 
cent. If the balanee of these profits, after 
paying the stockholders six, or even ten 
per cent., had been retained by the bank 
as its corporate property, the necessity of 
suspension and failure would have been 
avoided, and the institution, at this time, 
would have been able to redeem its notes 
in gold or silver.” 


Perhaps it will be urged, that mak- 
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ing the shareholders responsible in their 
private capacity, will prevent our 
having any banks. Notso. Banking 
is a very profitable business, and men 
enough will be found ready to engage 
in it, although compelled to bear the 
losses incurred in carrying it on. 
Made responsible in this way, they 
would conduct their business with so 
much caution, that losses from bad 
debts would be, comparatively speak- 
ing, of unfrequent occurrence. ‘They 
would not then trust everything to 
Boards of Directors; and in the selec- 
tion of cashiers and other officers, more 
regard would be had to integrity and 
business talents than is paid at present. 
The stockholders in all the banks in 
Rhode Island which have been incor- 
porated since 1832, are, to a certain 


extent, responsible for the debts of 


these institutions; and so also a the 
stockholders in all the banks of Massa- 
chusetts subject to the provisions of 
the general banking act of 1836. Yet 
there is no want “of banks in Massa- 
chusetts or Rhode Island. In these 
two States, every village has its bank. 
The shareholders in all the banks in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, five 
excepted, are individually responsible, 
yet the number of banks in the three 
kingdoms is many hundreds, or, in- 
cluding branches, several thousands. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that mak- 
ing copartners in banking houses indi- 
vidually responsible will prevent asso- 
ciations being formed to carry on the 
business. It has not had this effect in 
Scotland. In only twelve of the un- 
incorporated banking companies in that 
country, in the year 1825, was the 
number of partners less than ten. In 
four, the number was between ten and 
twenty; in six, between twenty and 
ove hundred ; in three others the num- 
bers of partners exceeded one hun- 
dred; in one other company, they 
amounted to four hundred and fifty-six ; 
in another, to five hundred and fifty- 
one; and in another, the number of 
partners was actually one thousand 
two hundred and thirty-eight. In the 
year above mentioned, there were, in 
Scotland, thirty-three unincorporated 
banks, or, including their branches, one 
hundred and sixty-six banks, for the 
debts of which the copartners therein 
were responsible in the whole extent 
of their private fortunes. 

t has sometimes been alleged, that 
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making the business of banking free, 
would have a tendency to throw it into 
the hands of sharpers, who, having 
nothing to lose, would care litle for 
the personal liabilities they would in- 
cur. But this would be the case only, 
if the banking system of thec \ 
were, in other respects, wrong in prin- 
ciple. Individual ‘liabil ility is one thing 
that is essential in a g ! banking 
system; but it is far from being all 
that is essential. As we proceed, we 
shall endeavor to show what more is 


} } 


wanting, to make banking what it 








ought to be. 

3. Banks ought to allow interest on 
allsuch deposits as are left with them 
for a stipulated time. In this way, 


\ 
t? 


they would extend through the cot ntry 
the benefits of Savings Institutions, 
and increase thei rown means of utility 
in the making of loans and discounts. 
This is the practice of the Scotch 
banks, and the amount of money thus 
deposited with them is very large. 
The exact sum is not known; but none 
of the estimates make it less than fifty 
million dollars, and some swell it to 
one hundred and twenty-five millions 
This, it should be recollected, is in a 
country which has a population not 
much exceeding that of one of our 


largest States. 

1. Bankers should charge their cus- 
tomers a small fee for all business 
transacted on their account, whether in 
the collecting of bills, the receipt of 
‘eposits, or the payment f draits. In 
this way, they who derive advantag: 
from the ba ro would pay their neces- 
sary . ANOW, these expenses 
are paid by a tax levied, in an indirect 
way, onthe whole community. Under 
the system here proposed, each man 
would contribute in prop rtion to the 


amount of business done by him 
throuch the banks, and the sum paid 
by him who had the most business 
done, would not be large. There is 
nothing original in this suggestion. 
The practice here recommended has 
long been usage with the bankers of 
Lancashire and those of other parts of 
Great Britain. 

Banks oucht to grant what the 
Seotch call “cash credits.” Many 
persons who are engaged in trade, sel- 
dom get business notes in their poses: 
sion. Such is the case, by way of ex 
ample, with publis shank TS s of newspapers, 
and most retailers. Yet they are 
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forced to make large advances, in the 
aggregate, to their customers. The 


ewspaper publisher thinks himself 


happy if he is paid at the end of six 


months, and the retailer is overjoyed if 
ull is paid up at the end of the year. 
Che business of banks, it has been 


justly observed, is not to furnish the 
trader with sufficient means to carry 
on his business, independently of other 
resources, but simply to enable him to 
anticipate the proceeds of his sales, by 
making advances to him to supply the 
place of such portion of his capital as 
he may have parted with by selling on 
credit. No w, persona of the class 
above described are, on true banking 
principles, as much entitled to such 
facilities as are the largest wholesale 
merchants. The only difference be- 
tween them is, that the wholesale 
merchant brings forward his business 
paper as evidence of his having ad- 
vanced his own capital to his custom- 
ers, while the retail trader has nothing 
to show but his book entries. The 
Scotch bankers provide for cases of this 
kind, by granting what are called 
s.” A store-keeper, for 
example, will give a bond with two or 
more approve d se ‘uritie 8, for five hun- 
dred pounds. A credit is then granted 
him on the books of the bank for this 
amount. If on the next day he draws 
out one hundred Pp uunds, interest com- 


mences on this amount, and on this 


amount only. If he pays it in, in the 
next weex, tbe 1 interest ceases. Great 


6a seid 
cash credit 
} 


care Is t ke n that these “‘ cash credits 


do not degenerate into mere accommo- 


dation loans. Unless the amount lent 
is paid ia and drawn out so frequently 
as to show that it is employed in active 
business, the borrower is required to 
discharge the debt in full, and the cre- 
dit is withdrawn. The whole amount 
of such credits was said to have been, 
some years since, about thirty million 
llars, and the amount drawn out at 
any one time, on the average, two 
thirds of this sum, or about twenty 
milli md it] irs. 
f our American banks would act on 
these principles, the facilities they 
afford would not, as now, be confined 
to a few, but be extended to many. 

6. The rate of interest banks should 
charge on to ans and discounts, and the 
rate of erest they should grant on 
dep ae ought not to be fixed by law, 
but left to be settled by agreement 


between themselves and their custom- 
ers. Loanable capital in the form of 
money varies in value as well as other 
commodities. It is as absurd to at- 
tempt to fix by law the rent or interest 
of money in free contracts, as it would 
be so to fix the rent of houses or lands 
that are bought with money. If banks 
were left free to raise the interest on 
loanable capital, as its value in the 
market increased, they would by the 
very act of so doing put the whole 
community on their guard, and many 
a fever of wild speculation would be 
checked in its very commencement. 
We know that there are strong objec- 
tions to giving this power to the banks 
so long as they are close corporations, 
and so long as they make the money 
they lend. But we have obviated the 
first objection, by throwing the business 
open to all, and we hope to meet the 
second in the next section. 

7. Banks should not be allowed to 
fabricate money out of gold and silver, 
much less out of paper. The fixing of 
weights and measures, and, among 
others, of measures of value, is one of 
the prerogatives of sovereign power. 
We know it is said by some, that, so 
long as the banks pay specie, the notes 
they issue merely take the place, dollar 
for dollar, of an equal amount of coin 
that would otherwise fill the channels 
of circulation. But facts disprove this 
assertion. In 1830, the issues of the 
banks amounted tc sixty-one million 
dollars; in 1834 to ninety-four millions; 
in 1835 to one hundred and three mil- 
lions ; in 1836 to one hundred and forty 
millions; and in the beginning of 1837 
to one hundred and forty-nine millions. 
In the short period of seven years, 
during which time the banks were all 
paying specie, their paper circulation 
was more thandoubled. Again: since 
the banks of the State of New York 
have resumed specie payments, we 
have seen their circulation encrease in 
one year at the rate of twenty-five per 
cent., and decrease in the next at the 
rate of forty per cent. 

Now, can any one believe that under 
a sound money system we should have 
such fluctuations? According to Ja- 
cobs, the whole amount of gold and 
silver in the world is equal to ten thou- 
sand million dollars; and according to 
Gallatin, the mines when most prodac- 
tive yield about fifty millions a year, 
The annual supply is to the stock on 
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hand one-half per cent. It may be 
admitted that under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, an unusual amount of the 
precious metals might be thrown into 
a hard money country, and under other 
circumstances an unusual amount 
might be drawn from it. But asa 
general rule, the money of such a eoun- 
try would increase as its wealth in- 
ereased, and decrease as its wealth 
declined. There would .be no such 
fiuctuation in its currency as would 
cause any appreciable alteration in its 
value. 

Here, perhaps, we shall be met with 
the argument that the great uncertainty 
of*our paper currency is caused by the 
banks not being conducted on what are 
called commercial principles. ‘The 
value of these principles we properly 
appreciate. If our banks were all con- 
ducted on them, all the notes they have 
in circulation would be the representa- 
tives of Lond fide bills in their port- 
folios; and all the bills in their port- 
folios, or it may be their pigeon-holes, 
would be the representatives of com- 
modities which could be sold in time 
to enable the merchants to take up 
their bills, and thus enable the banks 
to redeem the notes they have in circu- 
lation. 

It seems to us impossible that banks 
conducted on such principles should 
ever be under the necessity of suspend- 
ing specie payments. But would this 
mode of action give to their paper that 
uniformity and stability of value which 
the money of every country ought to 
possess? A little reflection will con- 
vince us that it could not possibly have 
this effect. 

Our country is divided into a number 
of commercial circles and sub-circles, 
each having its distinct centre of trade, 
and the whole combined together into 
a kind of ellipsis, in one of the foci of 
which New York may be said to be 
placed, and New Orleans in the other. 
Philadelphia is the centre of trade of 
one of these circles, Baltimore of an- 
other, Boston of another, Pittsburgh of 
another, Cincinnati of another, and so 
are all the other large towns. These 
circles are intertwined in 2 manner left 
undescribed by Euclid; but they ali 
have a peculiar relation to New York 
and New Orleans, the one as the great 
city of imports, the other of exports. 


In England the case is different. In 


that country there is one centre for all 
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monetary transactions, whether fiscal 
orcommercial. He nce it is possible to 
have a paper currency there, the differ- 
ent parts of which will, throughout the 
three kingdoms, maintain a fixed rela- 
tion to one another, though the whole 
mass may fluctuate greatly in amount 
and consequently in value. 

But in the United States, where we 
have at least thirty fiscal, and perhaps 
double that number of commercial 
centres, it is impossible for us to have 
a paper currency the different portions 
of which shall have even the small 
excellence of fluctuating equally in 
value. <A national bank will not give 
it to us, nor will any other contrivance. 
The banks in each circle and sub-circle 
are determined in the amount of their 
issues by the extent of sales the people 
in their region can make, added to the 
amount they can run in debt beyond 
the limits of the circle. As these 
amounts are always varying, the 
amount of bank issues varies accord- 
ingly, and the fluctuation of value 
thereby occasioned is to be measured, 
not by the rates of domestic exchanges, 
or the price of specie, but by variations 
in the prices of commodities generally. 

So extensive is our country, and so 
distinct, in some respects, are the vari- 
ous commercial circles and sub-cineles 
into which it is divided, that at the 
very moment when the banks in some 
parts of the Union are beginning to 
contract, those in others may be just 
beginning to expand. The extent to 
whieh they can, in the aggregate, ex- 
pand, and the degree in which they 
are obliged to contract in order to sus- 
tain specie payments, depend on our 
foreign trade and the state of our credit 
abroad. 

‘Suppose, for example, the value of 
our exports to be suddenly doubled or 
trebled. Then, what ordin: arily yields 
us but one hundred million dollars, 
would yield us two or three hundred 
millions. It is evident that in sucha 
state of things exchanges would be 
greatly in our favor, and that the banks 
would increase their issues enormo usl 
and raise prices accordingly. It is 
equally evident that the same eflect 
will be produced, if we can run in debt 
abroad to the amount of one or two 
hundred millions. Though prices may, 
under such circumstances, be very 
high, and imports enormous, there will 
be little or no demand for specie for 
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exportation, because our credits abroad 
will satisfy all demands against us. 

But suppose the reverse of this to 
take place. Suppose our exports to 
fall in price below their ordinary rates, 
and our credit abroad greatly to decline. 
Then specie leaves the country, our 
banks are compelled to contract, and 
ruin overspreads the land. 

Now, the two cases that are here 
supposed have actually occurred within 
a very short period. Between 1831 
and 1836, the value of one article alone 
of export, that of cotton, increased 
from twenty-six million to sixty-eight 
million dollars, and was raised in price 
from nine and a half to sixteen cents a 
pound. In the same period, we ran in 
debt abroad to the amount of about 
two hundred millions, through the sale 
of State and other stocks. During all 
this time the banks were expanding, 
and the sum total of currency was more 
than doubled. : 

In 1837, our reverses began. Our 
credit abroad suddenly declined, and 
the effects which followed must be too 
fresh in the minds of men to require to 
be here given in detail. 

It is utterly impossible that a cur- 
rency resting on such principles as 
these should have that stability of 
value which the money of every country 
ought to possess. The fault does not 
consist, a8 some imagine, in its being 
under the control of irresponsible cor- 
porations. Confine the power to issue 
it to responsible individuals, and effects 
will follow the same in kind if not in 
degree. The paper will fluctuate in 
quantity, and consequently in value, 
with every change in our foreign trade, 
and the state of our credit abroad. 

W hat then, the reader may exclaim, 
would you have? Are you for an ez- 
clusive metallic currency ? The word 
“currency,” we reply, is rather equi- 
vocal. But we are for having THE 
money of the country exclusively me- 
tallic, because there is nothing else in 
nature that can adequately perform the 
purposes of money, in its three func- 
tions of a standard and measure of 
value, a medial commodity, and a com- 
modity of contract. As a mere circu- 
dating medium, we admit, paper is, in 
many cases, more convenient than gold 
and silver, nor have we any objection 
to paper representatives of gold and 
silver. Neither do we object to banks 
of deposit and transfer, such as the 


Bank of Hamburgh, nor to “clearing 
houses,” such as that of London, where 
large amounts of obligations are ad- 
justed by exchanging one security for 
another. Nor are we opposed to any 
other contrivance that commercial in- 
genuity can devise for economizing 
gold and silver, and facilitating trans- 
actions, provided only that thereby the 
mere promise be not substituted for the 
performance, the shadow for the sub- 
stance. 

In our next section, we shall endea- 
vor to show how.a commercial paper 
medium (not a paper money) may be 
formed every way adequate to the 
wants of the country. 

8. Bankers ought for a sufficient pre- 
mium to accept the bills drawn on 
them by their customers. ‘This is the 
practice of the bankers of Lancashire, 
and until the establishment of a branch 
of the Bank of England in that county, 
such bills were in Manchester and Livy- 
erpool, and the country adjacent thereto, 
the chief medium in wholesale trans- 
actions. Not a few of them having 
but sixty days to run, would have on 
them by the time they arrived at ma- 
turity, the names of as many as one 
hundred and thirty endorsers, thus 
showing that they had effected, on an 
average, more than two commercial 
transfers on each business day. So 
perfectly do these bills of exchange 
perform all the functions of a commer- 
cial medium, that the bankers of Lan- 
eashire have found it impossible.to gain 
currency for their mere promissory 
notes, such as are in use in this coun- 
try. One of the Joint Stock Associa- 
tions lately made the attempt, but, 
after giving it a fair trial, abandoned it 
as unprofitable. 

What advantages, it may be asked, 
have such bills over bank notes? We 
reply, the advantages are many. 

First. Where they are in use, we 
see the beginning and the end of every 
credit transaction. A definite time is 
fixed for payment, and the promise is 
followed by either performance or pro- 
test. If six months bills are used, 
there is a winding up of credit trans- 
actions, at least twice in each year. 
If sixty days bills are used, there is 
such a settlement of accounts six 
times a year. Bank notes are, in the 
aggregate, never paid; and the bare 
attempt to enforce the payment of one 
half of them would, at almost any 
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time, break all the banks in the coun- 
try. 

Secondly, Every time a bill of ex- 
change effects a new transfer, the se- 
curity that it will ultimately be paid, is 
increased. It passes only by endorse- 
ment, and the last holder of the bill, if 
the maker does not duly honor it, has 
his remedy at law against each endor- 
ser inturn, if necessary. Itis just that 
they who aid in circulating bills, should 
be treated, in a secondary sense, as 
issuers of the same. If any man should 
take a bill, the soundness of which he 
should afterwards have reason to 
doubt, he might readily get rid of all 

responsibility relating to it, by endors- 
ing it “ without recourse.” This would 
be a fair warning to him who next re- 
ceived the bill, and such a warning as 
those who make use of bills of exchange, 
are bound in honor and in honesty to 
give to one another. 

Thirdly. By the use of such bills, 
the commercial paper medium of the 
country would adapt itself with unerr- 
ing uniformity to the wants of trade. As 
trade increased, the commercial paper 
medium would increase, and as trade 
declined, it would decrease in amount. 

Fourthly. If such a medium could 
be brought into use, the bills would be 
made payable at those points which 
would best suit the convenience of 
buyers and sellers. Every town which 
is large enough to support a bank, i 
the centre of trade of a larger or 
smaller district. The bills requisite for 
the local trade of the district would 
be made payable at the town which 
would be the centre of its trade. But 
besides its merely Jocal trade, each of 
the sub-commercial circles into which 
the country is divided, has more or 
less trade with the other circles. It 
has its places to which it exports and 
from which it imports, not in foreign 
lands, but within the bounds of our 
own country. At the larger towns at 

rhich they sold their surplus produce, 
weal the inhabitants of the smaller 
commercial circles receive the proceeds 
thereof, and with these pay for their 


imports. All the bills growing out of 


the foreign trade of the country, 
whether of import or export, would 
naturally centre in the large sea-ports. 
The merchant of Tennessee, for exam- 
ple, on nn dry goods in New 
York, would give for them the accep- 
tances of the bankers of this city, and 


pay for them out of the proceeds of 
cotton shipped to New Orleans. This 
would be the course things would 
naturally take. The debtor sections of 
the country would remit to the credi- 
tor, just as the United States now re- 
mits to England. Our merchants, if 
they did but know it, might, out of 
their own business paper, make a far 
better commercial medium than that 
which the banks now furnish. 

Fifthiy. Through the use of such 
bills, the rate of mercantile interest 
would be lowered, because they would 
serve at one and the same time, the 
double purposes of a commercial me- 
dium and of an investment. The free 
use of such bills in England, is one 
reason why the rate of mercantile in- 
terest is lower in that country than it 
is in the United States. 

Sizthly. Multitudes of accounts 
would be settled by the simple ex- 
change of thése bills for one another. In 
this way, the use of specie would be 
economized to an extent that would 
otherwise be impracticable. 

Seventhly. Cases would occur, in 
which the drawer and all the endorsers 
of bills of exchange would fail. In 
some instances, this might be the fate 
of all the merchants engaged in a 
particular branch of foreign trade. But, 
then, the damage done would be 
confined to themselves and those im- 
mediately connected with them. It 
would not, as in the event of a break- 
ing of the banks, or a suspension of 
specie payments by them, extend to 
the whole community. Whatever 
might happen, the standard of value 
or that by which contracts between 
man and man are determined, would 
remain unaffected. 

It is altogether an error to snegeee, 
that commerce requires is se of pa- 
per money for its succe ssful selene 
tion. Legitimate commerce, left to 
itself, creates its own medium. It re- 
quires not the aid therein of Govern- 
ment, of corporations, or even of indi- 
vidual paper money manufacturers. It 
imports from abroad sufficient gold and 
silver, to satisfy all the engagements it 
makes to pay in gold and silver. It 
does not, indeed, always bind itself 
give ready money, but when it buyson 
credit, it fixes on a definite time for 
payment, and the promise is invariably 
followed by either payment or protest. 
In no country has paper money been 
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introduced into use through the wants 
of Commerce. In all, it has had its 
origin in the necessities of Government. 
Commerce has various ways of econo- 
mizing the use of the precious 
metals by means of bills of exchange, 
book entries, offices of deposite and 
transfer, clearing houses, &c., &e. 
Sut in no case does it make the empty 
promise stand in place of the per- 
formance. Such an expedient is merely 
the resort of insolvent governments, 
scheming individuals, and monopoliz- 
ing corporations. 

9. Banks ought \to be subject to a 
bankrupt law, which, on their failure 
to comply with their engagements, 
should immediately transfer their 
effects to commissioners, or at least 
give the commissioners a veto power in 
the further proceeding of the bankers. 
Knowing their own business best, they 
might be permitted to manage it, under 
the superintendence of public officers, 
whose duty it should be to see that 
they did not manage it so as to do fur- 
ther injury to their creditors. We need 
not wait for Congress to pass such a 
bankrupt act. Each State has the 
power to adopt one which will be per- 
fectly effective within its own limits. 

We know that to very many, this 
view of banking as it ought to be, will 
not be acceptable. They are for patch- 
ing up the old system. But it is all in 
vain. They never can make it innox- 
ious to society. The present system 
is wrong in all its bearings. It has a 
principle of fraud for its foundation, 
and every species of knavery for its 
superstructure. 

It is wrong in establishing that as 
money, which cannot adequately per- 
form the most important functions of 
money. The notion that banks, so 
long as they pay specie, give us a 
mixed currency which is equal in 
amount to the gold and silver that 
would otherwise circulate, is all an 
illusion. Gold and silver, under our 
present system, are mere merchandise, 
or at best but a subsidiary currency. 
Our practical standard of value is bank 
paper. So long as the banks comply 
with their engagements, they keep 
two commodities, namely, gold and 
silver, at stationary prices, and prevent 
bills of exchange from rising beyond 
certain limits. But this does not pre- 





vent bank medium from fluctuating in 
such a way, as to prove ruinous to the 
whole community. 

When the banks suspend specie pay- 
ment, their notes are still our standard 
of value, and then they cause gold 
and silver to fluctuate more in paper 
money price, than any other commodi- 
ties. And yet, it is a question with us, 
whether they do most harm when they 
pay specie or whenthey suspend. It is 
certain, that itis during the time they 
are paying specie that they lay the 
foundation of all the evils we suffer 
during a suspension. 

Nor is it only in establishing @ false 
money system, that our present mode 
of banking is radically erring. It is 
radically wrong also, inasmuch as it 
establishes a false credit system. It 
takes credit from the many to confer it 
on the few. It takes it from the honest 
and industrious, to confer it on spend- 
thrifts and speculators. 

It is vain to hope to correct the evils 
of such a system by legislative enact- 
ments. Very salutary provisions may 
be introduced into the laws, but they 
will most of them prove null in prac- 
tice. The banks will obey them no 
further than suits their own interests. 
When a legislative body creates a 
system of moneyed corporations, it 
creates a power which is hereafter to 
govern itself, and the people also. In 
cases of emergency, extra sessions of 
the Legislature will be convened, for 
the express purpose of altering the. 
laws for the benefit of the bankers. 

Itis in vain, Americans, for you to 
hope that your republican institutions 
will produce their proper effect while 
this system continues. Equal rights 
and equal responsibilities lie at the 
foundation of the principles of our 
Government. These are violated 
every day and every hour, through the 
operations of our banking institutions. 

Nor have we an excuse for continu- 
ing the system on the score of con- 
venience. Under a system of banking, 
in which the bankers should be re- 
sponsible for their engagements in the 
whole extent of their private fortunes, 
and in which bills of exchange should 
be substituted for bank notes, we should 
enjoy all the real advantages of the 
present system, and be delivered from 
all its evils. 
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LINES. 


As once I dreamed, methought I strayed 
Within a snow-clad mountain’s shade, 
From whose far height the silence bore 


a) 


One charméd word, ‘‘ Excelsior! 


And as upon my soul it fell, 

It bound me with a fearful spell, 

It shut the sweet vale from my sight, 
And called me up that glittering height. 


I could not choose but heed its tone, 
And climb that dreary path alone; 

And now around me hung the gloom 
Where the storm-spirit makes his home. 


Upon my head the tempests beat, 

Dark caverns opened at my feet, 

The thunders rolled, the lightnings flashed, 
And fierce the swollen torrents dashed. 


’T was gained, that mountain’s stormy pass, 
But, chilled beside a mer de glace, 

My heavy heart in vain would soar, 

—The heart hears not “ Excelsior!” 


The heart’s home is the vale below, 


Where kind words greet, where fond eyes glow ; 


It withers ‘neath those frozen skies 
W here the aspiring thought would rise. 


Above me the eternal snows 

In the cold sunlight’s glare arose, 

And a dread Presence seemed to brood 
O’er the appalling solitude. 


But now on that unquiet dream 

Did one of stateliest aspect beam, 

W hose brow thought’s kingly impress bore, 
Whose soul thrilled to “ Excelsior ! ” 


Though but one moment o’er my way 
Did the bright form beside me stay, 

In that pale brow and speaking eye 
Methought I saw my Destiny ! 


And as, far up the heaven-crowned height, 
Thon seem’dst to vanish from my sight, 
Thine image yet beside me stood, 

And filled the voiceless solitude. 


No longer drear that mountain waste, 

For o’er its snows thy steps had passed ; 
No longer dread, in upper air, 

That mountain’s crest, for thou wert there! 
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POEMS OF THE HEART. 


I. 
DEDICATION. 


As vapor risen from the sea 
Returns to earth in dews, 

By the same law returns to thee 
My tributary muse; 

To thee, the Fountain of my song, 

My purest, dearest thoughts belong. 


As many a forest flower by night, 
With leaves enfolded lies, 

But with the coming of the light 
Its fragrant odors rise. 


Or as, upon the grassy blade, 
The sun reveals the dew, 

I owe and vow, thou worshipped maid, 
My brightest beams to you, 

To life, to light, awakened now, 


‘The sunshine of my soul art thou! 


il. 
HOPE. 


When Winter treads his dreary round, 
And cold congeals the air, 

And snows lie deep upon the ground, 
And woods wave bleak and bare. 


When winds in angry warfare meet, 
+ And clouds obscure the sun, 
And pining for their vital heat, 
The streams forget to run. 


Say, were it best, my constant friend, 
Of heart unfeigned and pure! 
Cowering beneath the blast to bend, 
Or manfully endure ? 
And still through Winter’s dreariest gloom, 
A cheerful trust maintain, 
That Heaven will smile, the woodlands bioom, 
And Spring come round again ? 


REMONSTRANCE. 


Oh! why such narrow rules extol! 
These but restrain from ill; 
True Virtue lies in strength of soul, 
And energy of will. 
VOL. XII.—NO, LVIII. vv 
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To all that’s great and good aspires, 
Prompts to the path of fame, 

From Heaven draws down Promethean fires, 
And wraps the soul in flame. 


With brow erect, eye undismayed, 
Confronts the mid-day sun, 

Nor sleeps inglorious in the shade 
Of praises cheaply won. 


Scans not too curiously the chance 
Of good or evil fate, 

But with a free and fearless glance 
Enters Hope’s golden gate. 


The truthful course pursues and knows 
By inward, native light, 

And scorns to shape to outward shows, 
Its secret sense of right. 


And while it renders Reason’s name 
‘The meed of honor due, 

Forgets not, sacred instincts claim 
Their share of reverence, too. 


The frown of unjust censure braves ; 
{etreats not with the tide, 

But boldly stems and séa//s the waves 
Of Prejudice and Pride. 


IV. 
PRIDE. 


Yes! on the annals of my race, 
In characters of flame, 

W hich Time shall dim not nor erase, 
I'll stamp my deathless name, 


The fire which on my vitals preys, a 
And inly smouldering lies, 

Shall flash out to a meteor’s blaze, 
And stream along the skies. 


Chafed as the angry ocean’s swell, 
My soul within me boils, 

Like a chained monarch in his cell, 
Or lion in the toils. 


To wealth, to pride, to lofty state, 
No morg I'll bend the knee, 

But fortune’s minions, meanly great, 
Shall crouch like slayes to me. 


The God which formed me for command, 
And gave me strength to rise, 

Shall plant his sceptre in my hand, 
His lightning in my eyes. 


Shall with the thorny crown of fame 
My aching temples bind, 

And name me by a mighty name, 
“A Monarch of the Mind.” 
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Me Heaven’s bright galaxy shall greet 
King! by celestial choice! 

And Earth’s ten thousand tongues repeat 
The thunders of my voice. 


Stung in her turn, the heartless fair 
Who proudly eyes me now, 

Shall weep to see some other share 
The Godhead of my brow. 


Shall weep to see some lovelier star 
Snatched to my soul’s embrace, 

Ascend with me Fame’s fiery car, 
And spurn the bounds of space. 


Though sounding praises swell thy sail, 
And flattery smoothe thy rest, 

Grief yet may pierce the triple mail 
Of that unfeeling breast. 


Tune, oh my soul! thy loftiest strain— 
Exult with song and glee! 

For scorn hath snapped each earthlier chain, 
And set the Immortal free. 


Minds destined to a glorious shape 
Must first affliction feel ; 

Wine issues from the trodden grape, 
[ron’s blistered into steel. 


So gushes from affections bruised 
Ambition’s purple tide, 

And steadfast Faith, unkindly used, 
Hardens to stubborn Pride. 


Vv. 
DESTINY. 


Why should I feed on contumely and wrong! 

To me more lofty destinies belong. 

Why should I lavish on one thankless face 
Thought that might win the homage of my race ! 


Out of ourselves, by Nattire’s hard decree, 
Vain is our hope, our struggle to be free ; 
Our life is clay, spun on the potter’s wheel ; 


‘ Our barren power is only—not to feel. 


Why then accuse the inexorable past ? 
Shall I be angry at the simoom’s blast, 
Or that the marble, mocking human skill, 
Shaped as a statue, stands a statue still ?* 


March 16, 1843. 
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* Nore.—It is proper, though perhaps neédless, to add the remark that the pre- 
ceding series of poems was never written for publication. The one on “Pride” happen- 
ing, while in the hands of a friend of the author, to fall under our eye, and to impress 
us strongly with a certain noble fire and splendid energy characterizing it as true 


poetry, it was requested for that purpose. 


The writer already enjoys, at least abroad, 


a name in the scientific world unsurpassed by any other reputation achieved at so 
early an age.—Ep. D. R. 
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Ar the date of our last number, we de- 
scribed the features of the market to 
bea great abund ance of money, with 
almost a total absence of legitimate 
means of investment, causing specie to 
accumulate in the banks, without em- 
ployment. The banks and some lead- 
ing firms, indeed, found a channel for 
investment in the low price of foreign 
bills; but institutions are far from doing 
business sufficient meet the great 
expenses with which that business is 
necessarily hampered when done by 
incorporated associations. _ The same 
state of affairs has generally been pre- 
served through the laa with the 
exception of an increased disposition to 
invest in stocks, consequent upon the 
state of affairs. The import of specie 
has been about $3,000,000 from Eng- 
land. Byarecentlaw of Congress, the 


to 
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fore, the loss is 1.024 per sovereign. 
We mentioned in our last that - de- 
feat of all the Exchequer and other 
‘relief’ measures of the dominant 
party, in the national government, had 
induced greater confidence in 
and that the remaining portion of th 


stc icks, 


governmentloan had been taken. This 
stock has since sold at 6 per cent. pre- 


mium, and Treasury notes at 1 1-2 per 
cent, notwithstanding that a re-issue 
has been ordered, and the whole out- 
standing amount $11,000,000, to be 
funded in a stock ble in ten 
years. All other anced 
under the increased confidence which 
has induced the banks, rather than let 
their funds lie idle, to loan upon them 
vithin a few per cent. of the market 
price, thereby placing w ithin the reach 
of numerous enterprising 


re deema 


stocks have adv 


speculators 


the market. 


’ ~ , , . . ' 
value of gold has been reduced from the means of acting upon 
94.8 cents per dwt. to 94.6 cents per The result has been a great rise in 
dwt., or one-fifth of one per cent. Ac- prices, without much effective demand 
ee ae results of weighings at for permanentinvestment. The resultof 
the U.S. Mint, one thousand sovereigns yee in the following table of rates 
weigh from 5111 dwts. to5124dwts.,or tothe 15th instant, as compared with 
an average of 5117.5 dwts. There- hte rted in our January number 
] m4} 
Rate Red n ugust 30. February 15 A t Dec. 13 March 1 
United States R44 100 a 100 % a 9 % a 97} 97 a 9 101 a 1014 
‘ f 44 a 99 r 100 99 a 100 1Ol a@ 10 
6 2 ‘ t ) a TOOK If ol 10) It 
New York 7 1848-49 — a 00 101 | 103 104 10 it 
f 1850-54-60 100 7 mi) O1 ¢ oO o 1 99 103 1 
6 1261-2-67 ‘ q OY So r § 103 lt 
54 1860-61-65 | 91a 92) 71 7 a Rd a W 
5 | 145 9% a 9 80 a4 & (ha 911 2 « 9 a6 
5 | 1846-7-29/| 93 2 95) 8 @ 87) & a 8) Ra MW 94 
5 1e50-1-7 Yl 24 2 63 a 7 SM) a & mS a & g2 3 
5 1855-58 85 a &7 6B a 72 )a & R4 & oI 4 
2595-50-61 S3 a > ~ a RO RS a RH on ) 
1849-52 ae: @ TT ( a ev 79 a #2 gD ( 
Ohio 6 0 % a 95 6 70| 75 30) 74 ’ 
‘ th 256-60 G94 a § 67 a G 7 76 @ 6 7 0 
‘ 5 1850-56 “4 l gy ou t Oo ou 2 tho (0 a to 
Kentucky 6 R4 a RS 67 62 771 ma Rm a 7 54 a 
Illinois, | 6 1870 55 a 554 18 a 19| 1% i8| 18 @ 18 & 2! 
Indiana, 5 25 years 7.4. 3 19 ¢ 21 21 Ze | 4 24 2) 
Arkansas, 6 —— 9 a 66 7 15 mM) «4 i> 2 a 2 2 2 oO 
labama, 6 — 1 0 a oO 50 OO 65 a 80 60 a 6 
” a —— a a Da - 65 a 75 55 a 6&0 
Pennsvl var , —_— 19 a ®O wma BB 33 a 37 33 a 38 39 10 
New York 7 1857 a 103 a2 106 1064 2108 107 09 
7 1852 : a 100 1014 105 106-106 1074 
5 1ROO R4 a 85s 72 a 76 l RS ¢ 87 G2 a Us 
5 1858-70 S44 a 852 2.4.33 7 U R44 a &) 91 4 


This table gives a great rise in prices, 
particularly in New York 6 per cent. 
stocks, which, it will be observed, are 
25 J cent. higher than in February, 
1s , just previous to the passage of 


Therise has been great- 
est in those stocks of which the least 
amounts are held abroad, as the New 
York and Federal Government stocks ; 
because, from the peculiar position of 


the mill tax. 
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American credit, it was natural to sup- 
pose, that the moment values rose 
under the speculative action growing 
out of bank loans, the opportunity 
would: be seized upon by the foreign 
holders, to realize and recover their 
money at the expense of the banks 
here, which would thus incur certain 
loss. Under this movement all stocks 


rose; but the danger thus incurred, of 


being unable to realize except at a loss, 
should returning business create a more 
legitimate demand for money, induced 
the banks to check the operation by 
loaning more sparingly. The different 
stocks have also been influenced each 


by causes emanating from the action of 


the several State Legislatures. Florida 
has passed resolutions repudiating its 
bonds. Michigan acknowledges all 
those bonds for which she has received 
full payment, and will take measures 
to discharge them. Indiana has passed 
a ‘stay law,” similar to those of some 
other States, all of which have, how- 
ever, been pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the effect of which 
is to repeal the stay laws, and revive 
those laws previously in operation. 
Illinois has reduced its internal taxes 
oO per cent., repealed the charters of 
the only two banks in the State, by 
which nearly four millions of her debt 
vill be cancelled, and also arranged 
for the completion of her great canal, 
on terms of compromise with the 
holders of the canal bonds. Pennsyl- 
vania has made no other provision 
for its interest, amounting to near 
$1,000,000 due on the first of Fe bruary, 
than by issuing to the claimants, bonds 
at6 per cent., payable in 1844. The 
State Of Indiana proffered the same 
terms to its bondholders in July, 1841, 
but few, however, accepted them. 
The State of Ohio has increased its 


stock debt, by issuing $2,000,000 of 
scrip, of $100 each, in payment of 


moneys due the domestic laborers on 


its works, and to raise the means of 


completing the Miami extension canal, 
which requires upwards of $400,000. 
The Legislature of Kentucky rejected 
all attempts at “relief,” in the shape 
of a new bank proposed, a stay law, 
&c., and ended by renewing the tax 
law, which expired by limitation in 
February, the proceeds of which were 
applied to the payment of the’ State 
interest. The Legislature of Alabama, 


aftera hard struggle, have abolished the 
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State Bank system, placed in liquida- 
tion the five banks owned by the State, 
and appropriated the specie in the 
vaults, near $1,000,000, to the pay- 
ment of the interest on the State bonds. 
Taxes have also been levied to meet 
the expenses of the State government, 
formerly borne by the banks, and to 
provide permanently for the State debt. 
This is a signal triumph over the paper 
system, and will be of vast benefit to 
the people of Alabama. The State of 
Louisiana has been dishonored by the 
failure of the Citizens’ and Consoli- 
dated Banks, to which was issued 
$9,568,888 of the State bonds, to pay 
the interest on the same. The pro- 
ceeds of those bonds being mostly 
money borrowed in London, is loaned 
at8 percent. to the stockholder, whose 
estates, valued at double the amount, 
are pledged for the payment. The in- 
come of these estates will probably.be 
devoted to the interest; but it is fear- 
ful to undertake to pay 8 per cent. for 
money employed in agriculture under 
a specie currency. One other bank at 
New Orleans, the Commercial, has fail- 
ed and with the Carrollton gone into li- 
quidation. It was one of the weakest of 
those banks which resumed last fall. 
That event was brought about by receiv- 
ing anextension of liabilities from its 
creditors, whose claims have again ma- 
tured and again been dishonored. This 
isan instructive fact, when taken into 
consideration with the state of exchan- 
ges, which have caused a large accumu- 
lation - specie at that point. It indi- 
cates that the institutions — not 
recovere a the confidence lost by their 
continued suspension,—that they have 
earned nothing, and that the ee 
depreciation of their assets has left 
them worse off than before. All these 
events have influenced the stock market 
gre aly, each in its own sphere. 

The exchanges continue in favor of 
the United States and generally of the 
interior. The rate on New Orleans has 
again risen to 2 per cent. premium, caus- 
ing renewed shipments of specie from 
New York to that quarter. 

The adjournment of Congress has 
been a great relief to the public gene- 
rally, and men congratulate them- 
selves that it did no more mischief. 
Two years since, the dominant party, 
on coming into power, found a debt of 
$4,500,000, and the revenue equal to 
the expenditure. An extra session 
was immediately called, toraise a reve- 
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nue, to discharge the debts, to create 
a bank, to enact a bankrupt law, to 
distribute the public lands, and to pass 
a protective tariff. This, it will be 
allowed, was a good undertaking. That 
Congress has now dissolved, and the 
results are a debt of $25,000,000, a 
deficit of $7,000,000 in revenue, the 
Promises in 1840. 
To redeem Treasury Notes, 
A Uniform Bankrupt Law, 


A Nationai Bank; . $ ‘ ; 


Substitute, an Exchequer, ‘ 

Public Land Distribution, - 

To pay debt of $4,590,000, ‘ 
Reduce expenses to Revenue, ‘ 
High Tariff, . - ° : : 
Each one of these means was suf- 
ficient of itself to produce an uneasy 
feeling in the market, disastrous to 
private interests. Yet for party pur- 
poses, aconstant struggle over a period 
of two years, has been kept up, de- 
stroying, as far as legislative action in 
this country can destroy, that stability 
in regulations which 1s of first eonse- 
quence to commercial and trading inte- 
rests. One of the loudest complaints of 
the party which came into power in 1841 
was the deranged state of the exchanges 
of the country. It was alleged and re- 
iterated, that nothing but the establish- 
ment of a National Bank would enable 
merchants and dealers again to collect 
and transmit their funds at reasonable 
rates. All attempts at establishing a 
corporate institution to regulate ex- 
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bankrupt and distribution laws re- 
pealed, the bank and exchequer project 
defeated ; and the only remnant of the 
high resolves of a victorious party is a 
protective tariff. We may put these 
resolutions and their results in a tabu- 
lar form, as follows : 


Fulfilment in 1842. 
Issue increased $11,000,000. 
Repealed. 
Vetoed. 
Defeated. 
Repealed. 
Debt increased to $25,000,000. 
Revenue deficient $7,000,000. 
Destroyed the Revenues. 
changes have proved unsuccessful. A 
great number of banks have failed, and 
others have been obliged to restrict 
their movements; thus forcing into 
practical operation the great principles 
embraced in the Sub-Treasury law, 
notwithstanding its nominal repeal. 
Those principles now under the stern 
behests of the laws of trade, have 
grown into more strict observance, 
than even when they were enforced by 
statutory laws. The receipts of the 
Government, as far as they go, are 
made and disbursed in the constitu- 
tional currency, and all trade is con- 
ducted on a cash basis. The follow- 
ing table will show the effect which 
this state of things has had upon those 
exchanges, which were alleged to re- 
quire a paper bank for their regulation. 











RATES OF DOMESTIC BILLS IN NEW YORK. 
1841. | 1842. | 1843 
April. Sept. Dec May Sept Nov. March 15. 
Boston, —+ a —4}, —t a —4) —} a —?| —4 a —i) para —4ipara —} CC par a —} 
Philadelphia, 34a 4/| 3ha 43) 5ha 6) para —4) “* a+} “ a—4 “a—} 
Baltimore, waa 4'|— a@ 2| 4 a@ 4 —4a-—4) “ a —4 a —} a —} 
Richmond, — a 44 3ha 33 6a 64) Tha 74; lh a@ Wilda 14 la lj 
N. Carolina, — a 44 34a 34) Sha 53 3 a 34) lh aa 19 Lea 2 | tha 1¥ 
Charleston, $a 2| Ida 14) 1d a 14 Ia 13] Wha Wilke 14 | Wa 
Savannah, 3ha 4 34 a 34) 2a 3 Wa 2} lh WH lS a 1h | —$a— 
Mobile, 10 all 8 a 8417 a@174, 15 216 | 2 a0 18 a W | 14 a l6 
New Orleans, Sha 6 4 a 6| 9a 9% 6 a 64 para —j—ta I pr. 1 a 2 pre 
Nashville, 15 a 16 | 104 a4 104) 15 a2 16/17 a l8 5 a 6 4 a@ S5dis.| 3 a 34 
Louisville, 6ai7 6a 7) alls) 4 a 5 Sa Mea la lj 
Cincinnati. 94 a 10 Sa 9 134 a 14 8 ad 3a4/2 a & 1 a ils 


So, then, the average rate on twelve 
points, in April, 1841, just before the 
first session of the 27th Congress, was 
5 to 7 per cent., and is now ¢ to 1 on 
the same points, excluding Mobile, 
where the quotation is still in the bills 
of the banks that have been put in 
liquidation, and they will soon cease to 
circulate, when the rate quoted in spe- 
cie will be at a premium instead of a 


discount. This has been the result of 
the natural principles on which the 
Sub-Treasury law was based, operating 
irresistibly, notwithstanding its legal 
repeal. The Bankrupt law has released 
a great many individuals from the 
claims upon them; but instead of the 
number being 500,000, as the sanguine 
rojectors of the law boldly affirmed, 
it has been scarcely 25,000; showing 
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really how small a class out of five 
millions of active people have been 
benefited by an unjust law. 

The most singular feature of this 
most remarkable Congress has perhaps 
been its movements in relation to the 
finances. In ournumber for September, 
1842, we went into a review of the 
financial operations of the seven years 
preceding the advent of the 27th Con- 
gress. The result was as follows:— 


Means. 
Revenue from regular sources, . 
Derived from bank stock, 9,197,203 
Borrowed Treasury Notes, 25,156,622 


$199,531 ,664 


34,353,825 








Total means, . . . . » 233,885,489 
Average seven years, exclusive of debt, 28,504,523 


Disbursements. 
Current expense, . 
Old debt, 
Treasury Notes, 


- « » « 9188,568,333 
6,234,756 
20,832,142 
27,066,898 








Total expense, ... . $215,635,231 
Average seven years, exclusive of debt, 26,938,333 
During this period $28,000,000 was 
divided among the States, and an ex- 
pensive war waged against the Indians, 
accompanied by an enormous rise in 
money prices of every article of pur- 
chase. Under these circumstances an 
annual expense short of $27,000,000 
was clamored against as the height of 
extravagance, and this clamor accom- 
panied by promises of thorough re- 
trenchment and reform, was a powerful 
element in creating a change in the 
administration, Let us see how those 
promises have been fulfilled. 

The following isa table of the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the twenty- 
sixth Congress, and of the twenty-sev- 
enth, according to the reports of Mr. 
Forward :— 

26th Congress. 27th Congress. 


Customs, . . » » 36,641,662 33,108,388 
Lands, ... . . 10,368,633 2,911,702 
Bank Stock, 1,774,513 723,492 
Miscellaneous, . 2,139,731 253,658 


36,996,240 
27,915,539 


Total regular revenue, 50,924,539 
Borrowed treas. notes, 9,446,824 











Total means, . $60,371,363 $64,911,779 
Expenditures. 

, ee 12,712,517 
Military, . - » » 26,619,286 24,779,350 
Naval, ... . . J9906191 14,742,017 
Total regular expense, 50,636,867 52,233,884 

debt paid, 15,204,601 15,099,821 
Total disbursements, $65,841,468 $67,333,705 


This table presents the following 
results :— 


Decrease in regular means, . $13,928,299 
increase in regular items of expense, 1,597,017 
m in money borrowed, . 18,468,715 


Decrease in amount of debt paid, . 104,77: 
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These are the remarkable results of 
party promises of economy and re- 
trenchment. The great expenditures, 
caused by the general csioaeiel spirit 
of 1835-6, had been gradually reduced 
by Mr. Woodburyguntil in 1840 they 
had been brought Within a compass of 
$24,000,000, and requiring an outlay 
of $19,000,000 only for 1841, and a far- 
ther reduction for 1842. Instead of 
which the expenditures of the last two 
years reached $52,233,884, or $26,116,- 
000 per annum, being $2,000,000 more 
than in 1840, and $7,000,000 more than 
the estimate of the departments. The 
same items of expenditure are estimated 
at $22,932,773 for the coming year by 
the late Secretary. The Committee of 
Ways and Means has, however, dis- 
sented from this estimate, and arbitra- 
rily reduced them to $18,175,289, or 
about the amount of Mr. Woodbury’s 
estimate for 1841. ‘The fact of this 
estimate being made by a party which 
has spent $52,233,884 for the same 
objects during the last two years, is the 
most severe reproof of its own miscon- 
duct. The same committee estimated 
the regwar receipts of the ensuing year 
at $15,600,000, showing a deficit of 
$2,500,000, which they turned into a 
surplus by proposing to borrow $4,883,- 
358. The Secretary asked for a duty 
upon tea and coffee, which, it was 
supposed, would yield a sum equal to 
the deficit. This the committee refused 
to grant, for the following most re- 
markable reasons, viz.—“ that they did 
not consider that it was necessary that 
the proceeds of the public lands should 
go into the public treasury, and, in ad- 
dition thereto, that a duty should be 
imposed on tea and coffee.” The esti- 
mate of this identical committee was, 
that the regular receipts, including the 
lands at $2,500,000, would be short of 
the reduced estimates of expense as 
above stated at $2,500,000, which de- 
ficit the tea and coffee duty would 
supply. They refused to recommend 
this duty, to protect the credit of the 
United States, unless an equal sum was 
taken out and given to the States, in 
the shape of the proceeds of the public 
lands. The recommendation of the 
duty as an offset to the withdrawal of 
the public lands from the treasury was 
called by the committee, of which Mr. 
Fillmore was chairman, an act of 
“ self-sacrificing devotion” on their 
part, and on the part of the representa- 
tives that supported it. What an 
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abominable insult is this to the people ! 
They elected servants to go to Wash- 
ington to carry on the government, and 
protect its credit, in order to further the 
interests of the people by whom it was 
constituted. On apiving there, these 
servants of the people increase the ex- 
penses, and destroy the general revenue 
by a tariff to protect a particular: class. 
To benefit another small class of bond- 
holders, they seek to filch the public 
lands from the trea sury, by pabing it 
the condition of supplying the esti imated 


deficit. This is called “ self-sacrificing 
devotion.” The people will doubtless 


henceforth select servants whose inte- 
rests are identical with the general 
welfare, and the honor and credit of the 
Union, the protection of which will be 








R t New Or 
Cotto 
bales. ) 

1633 410,524 

ls34 461,026 

1835 3 l 536,991 

1836 41,634 490,495 

1837 5 

1838 

12239 2 

1540 40,436 940 320 

is4l 54,667 221,288 

i842 68,058 | 749,267 
18431) 16,937 | 765,171 
4 mo. 4 ! 


This table shows the ec nstantly 
increasing products of the great west, 
which are seeking market both by way 
of the lakes and by the valley of the 
Mississippi, putting immense wealth 
into the hands of the producers. The 
money value has received a temporary 
check by the transition from a paper to 
a specie currency, causing a momentary 
scarcity ; but the vacuum is filling with 
a rapidity truly astonishing, $6,000,900 
to $8,000,000 having been received from 
abroad. Upwards of $10,000,000 have 
been paid out from broken banks into 
circulation, and probably $2,000,000 of 
plate and trinkets have already found 
the mint for coinage, under the law of 
trade which makes the precious metals 
more valuable for coin than for orna- 
ment, to which purposes they are easily 
applied when people are rich in paper 
wealth. Large amounts that have 
been hoarded have also been disbursed. 
From all these sources, probably, $20,- 
000,000 have been and are about to be 
poured into the channe ls of circulation, 
in the place of an equal amount of bank 
paper withdrawn by liquidation. At 





considered a duty instead of a “ self- 
sacrificing devotion.” 

Amid all this injurious legislation 
and struggling for credit, the great in- 
terests of the whole people are rapidly 
advancing. The crops have been most 
abundant, and are increasing their 
markets, notwithstanding the bar to 
sales interposed by the late onerous 
tariff. Prices are indeed low, but the 
industry of the people and the abund- 
ance of yield compensate in some de- 
gree for the low money prices, which 
are the surest guarantee of ready sales. 
The great abundance of produce. may 
be estimated from the following table 
of t he receipts at New Orleans, and t 
delivery from the Ohio Canal, on t 


he 
he 


lakes, in a series of years. 
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Cincinnati, during the winter, 250,000 
hogs have been prepared for market, 
equal in value, commissions, material, 
&c., to $2,000,000, besides $1,000,000 
of flour and other produce, ready to be 
exchang red for coin with the opening of 
he navigation, and destined for the Eng- 

‘h and F; rench markets. The influx of 
coin for the | urchase of these articles 
has already produced a sensible effect 
upon prices in the western cities, where 
in some cases they have gone up 25 
per cent. This is the foundation of 
business and pri - rity Upon an im- 
perishable basis; a prosperity which 
will not acc amulate enormous wealth 
in the hands of a few privileged indi- 
viduals, but will give competence and 
inde ‘pe sndence to the whole industrious 
population of a mighty continent. The 
simple form of our economical govern- 
ment allows wealth to remain in the 
hands of those who earn it. They are 
not required to support a splendid gov- 
ernment, in order to maintain a mere- 
tricious reputation for strength and 
power, which is really exhausting the 
vital energies of the people. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Veil Removed ; or Reflections on David 
Humphreys’ Essay on the Life of Israel 
Putnam. Also, Notices of Oliver W. 
B. Peabody’s Life of the same; S. 
Swett’s Sketch of Bunker Hill Battle, 
§c., &c. By Joun Frettows. New 
York: James D. Lockwood, 5 John 
Street. 1843. 18mo. pp. 231. 


When we tell the reader that the purport 
of this volume is to remove the veil of de- 
lusion with which the author considers 
that a mistaken and fallacious history has 
hitherto enveloped the character of Pur- 
NAM—and to prove that instead of having 
been the gallant and glorious old patriot 
soldier his whole country, and especially 
New England, has always delighted to 
regard him, he was nothing better than 
an empty braggart and miserable coward, 
who deserved in his own day to be shot, 
and in ours to be despised,—when we 
startle the reader, we say, with this piece 
of information, he will not be surprised 
that we abstain from any immediate ex- 
pression of judgment upon it, on the im- 
perfect examination we have yet been 
able to give to its contents. We mean 
to go into, and through the subject very 
closely—such matters are not to be trifled 
with—with the view either to exhume 
and cast forth the impostor bones 
which have surreptitiously found their 
way into the Pantheon of our holiest 
national memories; or else, in the name 
and behalf of the insulted country, to repel, 
with its just desert of scorn and wrath, 
the sacrilegious hand which has dared 
thus to approach to disturb and desecrate 
their glorious repose. ‘This matter began 
in 1818 with General Dearborn. In the 
form of the present volume, we presume 
it may be regarded as having fairly come 
toahead. All that is to be charged or 
argued against the fame of Putnam, we 
may fairly assume to be here brought to 
bear. The work appears to have been 
prepared with elaborate and searching 
pains; and the author appears to write 
from convictions positive to the point of 
fierceness and bitterness. Before forming 
any definite judgment on the important 
historical question thus raised and argued, 
we cannot resist—no reader can—be the 
truth what it may—the first impression, 
that at least a more subdued, if not a 
sorrowful tone would have been more 
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appropriate to such a task. If there are 
some duties that may well be performed 
with Joud song of triumph and joy, there 
are others 1o which a sad and solemn 
silence is alone meet and decent. How- 
ever, We will go as thoroughly into and 
through this matter, as our best faculty, 
in the calm and candid investiga- 
tion of truth, will permit. We will do 
full justice either to Israel Putnam or to 
John Fellows—or rather, we trust, to 
both. But we give fair warning to the 
latter (as indeed he must have expected 
when he placed his name on the title-page 
of such a book), that unless he succeeds in 
sustaining his indictment against the long 
revered and beloved memory of the former, 
he must count upon receiving, from the 
criticism of indignant patriotism, a punish- 
ment as nearly commensurate with the 
parricidal impiety of such an attempt, as 
the heartiest good will on our part can 
make it. 


Principalities and Powers in Heavenly 
Places. By Cuartottre Enizapetnu. 
With an Introduction, by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Bickersteth. New York: Pub- 
lished by John 8. Taylor & Co., 145 
Nassau-street. 1843. 12mo. pp. 298. 


Protestantism has certainly in some in- 
stances been led, by the vehemence of its 
reaction against the abuses of doctrine 
and practice which it charged against Ro- 
man Catholicism, unduly to neglect some 
portions of scriptural truth to which the 
latter had perhaps given an undue prom- 
inence. Among these may be included 
the deep and mysterious doctrine of Reve- 
lation respecting Angels, both evil and 
good,—to which classes of superhuman 
beings, with their malign influences or 
beneficent ministrations, it has charged 
against the Church of Rome an unscrip- 
tural, idolatrous, and extravagant degree 
of attention. It enters into the design of 
this volume to contribute some counter- 
action to this past error of most Protes- 
tant religionists. It treats, in its division 
into two parts, of both these antagonist 
worlds of spiritual being, bringing to bear, 
it would seem, all the passages to be found 
in the Bible, in illustration of its views 
of their nature, and relations with and 
action upon man. The task seems to be 
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executed with a devout zeal and industry ; 
thouzh (as far as we may judge from an 
hour’s glancing among its pages), in a 
spirit most orthodoxly narrow, and bigot- 
edly bitter, whenever the author’s pro- 
cess of discussion brings her within possi- 
bility of an allusion to “ Popery” or things 
or thoughts *‘Popish.” She has evidently no 
higher or wider ideas of the capabilities of 
man’s own spiritual powers, than those 
derived from the limited action of his 
senses and ordinary mental processes, to 
which the range of our common philoso- 
phy has been wont to confine its specula- 
tions, before some of these late wonder- 
ful discoveries of our own times had shot 
their gleams of revealing light far down 
into the unfathomed depths of our aw- 
fully mysterious spiritual nature. She 
finds an explanation of all the strange 
phenomena which she believes as facts, 
yet finds hard to understand as natural 
ones, by referring most of them to the 
direct agency of the Devil—such as pro- 
phetic dreams, revelations of future or 
distant events, &c. We give the follow- 
ing extract, which those readers who be- 
lieve it may or may not explain on her 
theory, as may best please them: 


* An instance of his subtlety occurring a few 
years since, and attested by unimpeachable evi- 
dence, may illustrate this. The writer had it 
from one who was on the spot; and it has also 
been published. The late Lady Hester Stanhope, 
it is well known, fell into @ snare of the devil, 
abjured her faith, and lived among the mountains 
of Djourni as an eastern princess, wholly divorced 
from all former ties, not only to her country, but 
to her God; she affected a knowledge of futurity, 
peculiar to those who practise witchcraft. Her 
house was visited by many strangers, including 
Englishmen; and they were hospitably enter- 
tained. Atthe time now alluded to, some zealous 
Christians occasionally took up their temporary 
abode with her: the Rev. Lewis Way, Joseph 
Wolff, and others, who earnestly longed to lead 
into the fold this wandering sheep and her infidel- 
household. This, of course, would raise Satan’s 
opposition in no common degree; for the smallest 
portion of good leaven lodged in that lump, might 
work the ruin of his kingdom in a place where 
every inch of territory is an important possession. 
Among the members of her establishment was a 
Dewish, a pretender to superior knowledge and 
sanctity, a teacher and worshipper of false gods, 
therefore of devils; held in esteem by Lady Hes- 
ter, and in great awe and admiration by her de- 
pendants. This man’s influence could not co 
exist with that of a Christian minister; and 
though it does not appear that he took any part in 
resisting them, Satan contrived so to establish his 
character as to seal up his followers in deeper 
darkness than before. A tremendous earthquake 
buried Aleppo in ruins: the city was overthrown, 
and the inhabitants perished. Situated many 
miles distant from the scene of devastation, with- 
out the possibility of any human communication, 
and indeed before it took place, this Dewish 
openly p-oclaimed that Aleppo was destroyed. In 
that advanced stage of the subterranean process, 
an observant being could doubtless tell that the 
crisis was at hand;—could point the spot where, 
from circumstances ordered of God, it was evi- 
dently to burst: and thus by simply using the 
tongue of an ungodly man to convey the intima- 
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tion, he established that man’s claim to a pro 
phetic spirit. It was much talked of at the time, 
and questioned by some who would neither admit 
that a divine revelation was made to so evil a char 
acter, and for no good end, or that Satan has 
power to discover the yet unrevealed purposes of 
God. We admit both these objections, yet the 
tale is true; and on this ground it is perfectly ex- 
plicable.” 


The author’s bitterness against “the 
Papacy, that convicted child of the devil,” 
as she is pleased in a thousand variations 
of phrase to denounce it, and whose 
** scarlet ’’ robe produces on her the same 
effect as the sight of a red rag upona 
turkey-cock, leads her to attack also the 
new Oxford theology as one of the most 
insidious and periluus of “the latter de- 
vices ”’ of the * old serpent.” If she were 
within the hearing of our voice, we 
might take the liberty of respectfully 
whispering in her ear, whether there 
may not possibly be a little of an uncon- 
scious influence of the spirit of that 
same individual, manifesting itself in such 
narrow-minded and intolerant bigotry of 
sentiment and language, as is displayed 
on fifty of her own pages, to which it 
would be an easy task to point were the 
book worth the while. 


Puseyism Examined. By J. H. Mente 
D’AvsiGcne, D.D., author of the “ His- 
tory of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century.” With an Introductory No- 
tice of the Author. By Robert Baird. 
New York: Published by John 8S. Tay- 
lor & Co. Brick Church Chapel, 145 
Nassau-street. 1843. 18mo. pp. 79. 


Puseyism is one of the most curious of 
the religious phenomena of the day, but, 
chiefly confined to the bosom of the Es- 
tablished Church of England and in Eng- 
Jand, ithas made but little progress, if 
any, onthisside of the Atlantic. We hold 
ourselves therefore absolved from any 
moral obligation to look beyond the title- 
page and introduction of this Discourse— 
from the latter of which we learn that 
D’Aubigne who appears fitly as the cham- 
pion of the Genevan against the Catholic 
theology, is now engaged on the fourth 
volume of his History of the Reformation, 
treating of the Reformation in England. 
A fifth and sixth volume are also contem- 
plated, to follow in the course of time. 

It is a work of immense circulation in 
England, there being no less than three 
different translations. In this country also, 
we learn that the recent cheap editions 
are circulating with a rapidity unparal- 
leled. Mr. Baird affords the following 
piece of personal description of its author : 
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“Tt may be insignificant to remark—but it will 
answer some inquiries which have been addressed 
to me—that Dr. Merle d’Aubigne is a large, fine 
looking man, of most agreeable manners; and 
personally, as well as mentally considered, he 
would be pronounced by every one, to be alto- 
gether worthy to speak of Martin Luther, John 
Knox, and the other giants of the Reformation. 
Nevertheless, I am pained to say it, his health 
does not correspond with the robustness of his 
frame, nor the vigor of his appearance. He suffers 
much at times from complaints of the chest. [ 
am sure, that in making this statement, [ shall 
secure the prayers of many a reader, that his val- 
uxble life may be spared many years to bless the 
Church and the world.” 


Inaugural Address of the Hon. ALBERT 
GatuaTin, LL.D. on taking the Chair 
as President of the New York Histori- 
cal Society, Friday evening, Feb. 7, 
1843. New York, printed for the So- 
ciety by James P. Wright, 41 Pine-st., 
1843. Pamphlet. 


This Discourse exhibits its venerable 
author as in the full possession of those 
powers which, through the long and hon- 
orable career along which he has left a 
line of light as he went, have been so 
often and so well devoted to the public 
service. There are many valuable truths 
in it, the calm and sober utterings of Nes- 
torian wisdom, not the less worthy of deep 
heed that they may have no startling no- 
velty to recommend them to attention. 
Its leading idea is to illustrate the deeply 
rooted trait of American national charac- 
ter, its attachment to Law and peaceful 
social order,—though in recommending its 
continued cultivation he is full careful to 
avoid the opposite error of servile sub- 
mission to oppression, or of denial of the 
sovereignty of the People, with their coin- 
cident right of making or changing their 
form of government. We cannot know 
the exact lengths to which he would be 
understood as willing to go under any 
given circumstances, but there is nothing 
in the following to which we cannot yield 
a full concurrence : 


“Tf it be unjustifiable, unless for the most im- 
portant purposes, and when no other means 
remain ot obtaining redress, to resort to an appeal 
to the People in their primary capacity, and to 
incur the risks of civil war and of a dissolution of 
the State ; we find on the other hand, in the his- 
tory of the world, abundant proofs, that, in almost 
every case, those convulsions had their origin in 
the ambition, the cupidity, or the obstinacy of 
those who happened to have engrossed all the 
powers of the State. Our own experience teaches 
us that, under our Institutions, Revolutions may 
always be prevented by timely and spontaneous 
reforms. And the provisions now generally insert- 
ed in our Constitutions, for obtaining by an orderly 
process the alterations that may become necessary, 
would seem to have removed the danger of a re- 
sort to any other means.” 


Mental Hygiene; or an Examination of 
the Intellect and Passions: designed to 
illustrate their Influence on Health and 
the Duration of Life. By Witt1am 
Sweetser, M. D., late Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Physic, and 
Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. New York: J. & 
H. G. Langley, 57 Chatham Street. 
1843. 12mo. pp. 270. 


Dr. Sweetser has given to the public— 
(and to the whole public, for there is 
nothing technical or professional in it)— 
a book as entertaining as it is calculated 
to be useful, in this Treatise on the Hy- 
giene of the Mind. Copiously illustrated 
as it is with celebrated instances and 
striking anecdotes, it sheds over the sub- 
ject, which is sufficiently indicated by its 
title, a great amount of instructive light, 
conveyed in a very agreeable manner. 
The First Part relates to the Intellectual 
Operations in respect to their influence on 
the general functions of the body, though 
but brief space suffices for the treatment 
of this division of his subject. ‘* Indeed,” 
is the just remark of the author, “ when 
pure, or as much so as is consistent with 
their nature—for scarce can we conceive 
of any mental function entirely isolated 
from every shade of affection—the intel- 
lectual operations can by no means be 
viewed as an ordinary cause of disease, 
or as tending directly to abbreviate the 
term of existence. The infirmities so apt 
to be witnessed in those whose pursuits 
are of a more strictly intellectual charac- 
ter, are much oftener imputable to the 
agency of the passions aroused by, and 
blended with the mental efforts, or else to 
the sedentary and other prejudicial habits 
of life, with which they are so frequently 
united, than tothe mere abstract labors 
of thought.” In the Second Part, a view 
is presented of the moral feelings or pas- 
sions (divided into three broad classes, of 
the pleasurable, painful and mixed) in 
the relation which they also maintain to 
man’s physical nature, with the influence 
of their excessive indulgence or morbid 
overaction on the different functions of the 
animal economy ; concluding with an ex- 
hibition of the evil consequences resulting 
from an ill-regulated imagination, to the 
firmness of the nervous system, and the 
integrity of the general health. We con- 
tent ourselves for the present with thus 
indicating the general scope and plan of 
this work, as we shall, probably, at an 
early day, make its.interesting contents 
the subject of a more extended notice. 
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The Philosophy of Reform; a Lecture de- 
livered before the Berean Institute, in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Janu- 
ary 20, 1843; with Four Discourses 
upon the same general topic, delivered in 
New York and Brooklyn. By Rev. E. 
H. Cuaprn, Charlestown, Mass. New 
Sore: C..15 130 Fulton 
street. 1843, 136, 


Stickney, 


15mo., pp. 


The Lecture on “The Philosophy of 





Reform” is the only portion of this little 
volume we have had time to read. It is 
a noble and beautiful production of an 
earnest, free, strong and loving soul. At- 
tacking with equal force of censure the 
two antagonist evils of a stagnant Con- 
servatism and a mere tempestuous De- 
Structivism, he makes a fine plea for 
that true spirit of C 
which is neith 

these, but wl 
of them both. 


inisiian 





nit ourselves: 


t CONSERVATIVE 15, not 
of Reform, but that 
as they are—and not 


‘My objection to the str 
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he holds on to all things ju 
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merely to the good that is in all things. He loves 
existing insututions be ise tl happen to exist, 
and for no other reason le loves old customs 
because they are old, and he is very comfortable 
under them. Too often when we come to ana 
lyze his conservatism, the whole reason of it is 


lishness. He 


prevails he 
exertion and 
the 


found in sheer, downright se 
to be disturbed. If the movement 
must move too, and he dislikes the 
the sacrifice. He has got a snug corner of 
world, and ample means to live, and 

thinks, the world is wel! enous 


tural that he should think so 


surely, he 





hasitis. It 
But the poor t 
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nd 
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man, who labors ood and tears, thinks 
the world is not w enough as it is, and it is ev 
dent that there must be some other criteria than the 





convenience of one man, or of one class of men 

‘ Or, if the Conservative is not selfish, he is an 
alarmist, and as much luded a8 the veriest 
fanatic. He exercises no discrimination. Every 
plan that is proposed to alter existing institutions, 





to him looks heretical and dangerous, because he 
will not set himself to work candidly to invest 

gate the matter, but sees through his prejudices, 
and acts from his old habits of thinking 


mere mention of the word Reform, vague ideas of 








unsettlement and confusion rush upon him; he 
sees all things in chaos—nothing but licentiou 
ness and destruction, blood and flame ind 


honestly scared, no doubt, he iferates from the 
very depths of his lungs—‘Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians !’"’ 


vor 


the strict Conservative 
ment, either forward by 
backward by way of 
things to remain as 


“ My objection, then, to 
is, that he allows no mov 
way of adv 
purification ; but wants all 
they are, which nature will not permit, since by 
her laws all things more in some way, either in 
growth or decline. And] object to the Conserva 
tive, because with all his fears for Goodness and 
Truth, he evidently knows but little of either, 
else he would exercise more discrimination, and 
while clinging to the good would let the bad go, 
and thus be a Reformer—and, also, he would be 
willing to trust truth in every encounter, knowing 
it to be eternal and omnipotent. I object to the 
Conservative, because he has no faith in progress 
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Reform, 


(April, 














—he too often acts fr selfish motive—he ¢ 
sults not his reason. but Sear 
“We must not be rash; wv ust not adopt 
everything as it « , but compare, reflect, exa 
mine—and fear not result And is it not bet 
ter even to move at a ; k. than not to move at 
all? This Conservative argument was as valid 
countless ages back a t And if men 
had heeded it, the race would now where it 
was countless ag wo. Butthey did not heed il 
They took a step forward—a step at a time, to be 
sure—but still a step lorward, even though il was 
in the untried path of experiment. I do not like 
the legitimate bearings of Unis argument. It will 
do as well for the Grand Turk as for the professed 
Republican—it will serve t gh ‘I sof | 
nd 8 well Conserva Sf t 
t re 1 ae ter caim re 
{ it tt \ re t the 
I irue pe s in our bosoms 
ve these, to ventur rw 
‘ I experiment the sue wh 
pre evils scare more 
gu ited v 1 already exist.’ 
There is so much wisdom and truth in 


the following, from the per contra to the 
that we cannot refrain from insert- 


not a few 


abe ve, 
ing it, as a useful lesson to 
probably of our reade 


haps, to ourselves: 


rs—nor useless, per- 


With this I dismiss the Conservative and his 
arguments, and pass to consider the strict Rap 








caL, Who, I say, is also wrong. He who wages 
War With all existing institutions, is as bad as he 
who holds on to all existing institutions—perhaps 
worse. There is always some good to be pre- 
served. ‘To think otherwise, is to calumniate the 
past, and deny the Agency of Providence In or 





to reform, it is not necessary nor practicabie, 
to level all existing institutions to the dust at one 


them. If 


aer 





stroke, and drive the ploughshare ove: 
they do not actua think so, there are some men 
who speak as if they owed n« ng to the Past or 





the Present—as if the ere naught but 

drances to human progres But if I understand 
progress, it is the gradual passage from one condi 
tion to another, each link in the ¢ g ne 


cessary to th c summat 





grows, itmust have something to grow out of, and 
theretor i 18 indebted to that something Your 
Reforin will not create itself, nor v be born 
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air You must use w 
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stand for the future ? No—! u cannot get 
out of the world in order to move the rl 
You must stand upon this old firm earth 
is, and try to make it better. ‘The plant tl 
blossom unto an immortal flower miu simi 
late to itself elements that hav ved 
in the storms and changes of the har 
vest of human effort, and hop« will 
sprog up in the furrows ot by-gone revelations 
out from the embers of sin, and the ( ol 
martyrdom, and the soil of blood-soaked battle 
helds, 

To the strict Radical 1 object, moreover, that if 
he doves not actually seek thus to destroy at once 
all existing organizations, he often does what 





amounts to the same thing. He 
duce principles and institutions 
cable, they are fitted 
different state of things, for an advar 
humanity, a , a time ofl 


attempts to intro- 





because 





golden age 


perfec m 
But between our present state and such an ele 


vated condition, a wide space Every 
inch of ground between this point and that, is to 
be trodden gradually. His Reform is impulpable 
because it does not connect with what has gone 
before—we cannot reach it from where we stand 


intervenes. 
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—and if we would advance to it, we have nothing 
to advance upon. It is premature, and not regard 
ing the Past and the Present, is the same as if it 
rejected them. I think that many Radicals are of 
this class. There are some, I presume, who 
disgrace every attempted Reform—who seek to 
overturn all things in order that they may gratify 
their revenge and their lusts. But these are vile 
men who do not listen to reason. But, I say, 
many are of the class to which I just alluded. 
They are virtuous but dreamy. They speculate 
too much. Their philosophy may be very good, 
but they want common sense. Their logic is 
sound so long as we confine it to abstract principles, 
but it cannot stand the ordeal of stubborn facts. 
We may hope for the future, but we must act in 
the present. We cannot foresiall nature, nor 
renovate society by steam. 

“Again ;—your Radical is frequently a mere 
grumbler. His sole function, in that case, seems 
to be, finding fault. He has ashrewd wit, perhaps, 
and he cultivates a sharp satire, which are often 
effectual, and sometimes amusing. It makes us 
laugh when he shakes some respectable old 
rottenness, or when decently-clothed sin winces at 
his punctures. But, after ail, this is an nnenviable 
and unprofitable function. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to find fault. It requires no great 
power to pull down, or to pick in pieces. He who 
takes away without giving something instead, 
performs no grateful office. If you take from a 
poor man his ragged cloak, and give him no other 
clothing, he will hardly call you his benefactor. 
Now the true Reformer not only removes the bad 
—he gives us something better. He has not only 
‘atorch for burning, but a hammer for building.’ 
At least he will have pity for the evils that he 
cannot help, and while he bears them with meek 
humility, will ever look forward with hope and 
faith. The fan!t-finding Radical knows not the 
true spirit of Reform. This seeks to build up, to 
develope, knowing that in this way evil is best 
destroyed. It will not pluck the crutch from the 
cripple—but will seek to heal his Inmeness. It 
will not seek to undermine the faith of childhood’s 
simple hymn, but will anoint its lips, and teach 
its fultering voice to flow in deep and sweet 


hosannas.”’ 


An Encyclopaedia of Science, Literature, 
and Art: comprising the History, De- 
scriplion, and Scientific Principles of 
every branch of Human Knowledge, with 
the Derivation and Definition of ail the 
Terms in use. Illustrated by Engrav- 
ings on Wood. General Editor, W. T. 
BranpeE, F. R. SS. L. & E., &ce, &e. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 82 
Cliff street, 1543 


Four parts of this excellent popular en- 
cyclopzedic compendium have appeared, at 
the price of twenty-five cents each, fora 
mass of most valuable matter, of which it 
is hard indeed to conceive how it can be 
furnished to the public at such rates. Of 
its general character it is unnecessary for 
us to add anything to its well known and 
settled reputation. It is to be completed 
in twelve semi-monthly parts, and it will 
be the no small loss of any, not themselves 
possessing the assorted contents of an en- 
cyclopedia in their own heads, ready for 
constant reference, who do not take ad- 
vantage of the present opportunity to pos- 
sess themselves of this, at a cost so small 
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in its total amount, and made so insensible 
to the pocket by its distribution. 





Tales and Sketches. Translated from the 
Italian, French, and German. By Na- 
THANIEL GREENE. Boston: Charles 
C. Little & James Brown. 1843. 


This is a charming little volume—as 
modest and sweetasaviolet. ‘The refined 
poetic taste guiding Mr. Greene’s selection 
of the stories which it becomes a labor of 
love for him then to transfuse rather than 
translate into English form, may be suffi- 
ciently judged of by our readers, from the 
exquisite story entitled “ Poor Margaret,” 
originally published in our pages, and now 
re-appearing most welcomely in these. 





The London Christian Observer for January 
and February, 1843. A Reprint. Jo- 
seph Mason, 102 Broadway. 


This is the second time that this peri- 
odical has been brought more immediately 
under the notice of the American public 
by means of a reprint. Several years 
have now elapsed since the first experi- 
ment was discontinued. Why it did not 
then succeed we are unable to explain; 
certainly it was not through any deficien- 
cy of talent in the editorial department. 
But, waiving all conjectures upon this 
head, we must content ourselves with de- 
voting a few lines to the present edition 
which commenced with the January num- 
ber of the current year, under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Mason, so well known as the 
popular republisher of foreign periodicals, 
The unusual excitement which now pre- 
vails throughout the country on various 
religious doctrines, renders the appearance 
of such a magazine as the London Chris- 
tian Observer peculiarly well-timed to 
meet the wants of a Jarge classof readers. 
Its pages are under the control of a com- 
mittee of members of the established 
church of England. From what we have 
seen of this periodical, we should infer 
that it was less disposed to be the organ 
of any narrow and sectarian sentiments, 
than to cultivate an enlarged spirit of 
charity towards ali men. And this cha- 
racteristic is virtually acknowledged by 
the clergymen of twelve different denom- 
inations, who have united in commending 
its perusal to their fellow-citizens. We 
cordially wish Mr. Mason success in this 
undertaking; though we are inclined to 
think that his terms (only $2 per annum) 
are too low to afford him much more than 
a bare re-imbursement of the actual outlay 
which he incurs in getting up his edition, 
of which the typographical aspect is also 
highly satisfactory. 
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LITERARY BULLETIN. 


There is still a great paucity of Literary 
news; the following comprise the lead- 
ing items. First, to begin near home, 
our publishers, the Langleys, are acting 
on the modern popular plan of publica- 
tion—that of issuing in numbers—with 
respect to Norman’s popular work on 
Yucatan. It is to be comprised in 4 
numbers, at 25 cents each—including 
all the illustrations in Lithotint, and 
bound up in the French style of a fancy 
papercover. Therecan be nodoubt as 
to the success of such a movement on 
the part of these sagacious bibliopoles, 
and were it otherwise the fault would 
not be theirs, but the ungrateful public’s. 
We believe this beautiful volume is 
about the ne plus ulira of cheap issues, 
and even the most parsimonious may 
now possess a copy of this attractive 
tome, without inflicting a very serious 
tax upon his purse. The two medical 
works referred to in our last, will appear 
in the course of the present month. 
Dr. Sweetser’s work, entitled “ Mental 
Hygiene,” we have just had a glance 
at; it seems a very curious and inter- 
esting volume, and we expect to find in 
it much valuable disquisition on the 
subtle subject of his inquiry. ‘The 


Conspectus of the Pharmacopeias,’ by Dr. 
Thomson, is also ready for publication. 
The following are said also to be forth- 
coming—* The Life and Remains of Dr. 
Marsh, of Vermont University,” edited 
by Professor Torrey. The same Pro- 
fessor has also a translation of Schil- 
ling’s “ Discourse on Fine Arts.” Pro- 
Benedick has a new work on 
Conchology, with plates. A Treatise 
on Music, by the late Dr. Lincoln. Pres- 
cott’s ** History of the Conquest of 
Mexico,” and volume 4 of Bancroft’s 
“United States,” will appear about 
midsummer. Rey. O. A. Choules is 
preparing to issue a new edition com- 
plete to the present time of Hinton’s 
‘“‘ History of the United States.” Har- 
pers are about to issue in numbers se- 
veral works, M‘Culloch’s “ Universal 
Gazetteer’”—* Travels in Arabia Pe- 
trea,” &c., by Professor Olin, and also 


fessor 


some other standard works Hoff- 
man’s * Wild Scenes in Forest and 
Prairie’ is in press. The forthcoming 


Annuals,” &c for 1844—* The Hespe 
rian,” edited by J. Keese; * The Gift,” 
“Christian Offering,” edited by R. W. 
Griswold, and the “The Rose of 
Sharon.” 


THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


March 7th.—The Society met at their 
rooms in the University—present, a large 
number of members and invited guests, 
among whom were Dr. Huxtable, of Bris- 
tol, Eng., S. S. Trikaliotes, of Athens, 
Greece, Dr. Robinson, (author of Travels 
in Palestine, &c.), Hon. G. C. Verplanck, 
Rev. Dr. Turner, Mr. Schooleraft, Mr. 
Van Rensselaer, and others. The chair 
was taken by the President, Hon. A. Gal- 
latin, assisted by the Vice Presidents, Mr. 
Lawrence and Rev. Dr. De Witt. The 
minutes of the last meeting were then 
read by Mr. Jay, the Recording Secretary, 
and approved. A considerable time was 
occupied in the consideration of several 
proposed amendments of the Constitution 
of the Society, reported by Prof. Mason 
as chairman of the executive committee. 
The amendments, with some slight modifi- 
cations, were severally adopted; the most 


important changes made by them being a 
provision for a new class of members, to 
be called corresponding members; for two 
corresponding secretaries, foreign and 
domestic; and the restoration of the old 
standing committee of seven members, to 
be called the executive committee. The 
foreign correspondence was on motion 
assigned to Mr. De Peyster, the corre- 
sponding secretary under the former ar- 
rangement; and Mr. Folsom was elected 
domestic corresponding secretary, agree- 
ably to the new provision. The following 
gentlemen, nominated on a previous occa- 
sion, were elected honorary members, 
viz.: Sir James B. Williams, Bart., 
Shrewsbury, Eng.; Robert Lemon, Esq., 
F.S.A., Chief Clerk in Her Majesty’s 
State Paper Office, London; and Hon. F. 
C. Gray, LL.D., of Massachusetts; and 
as resident members, Messrs. W. 8, Wet- 





more, James Gallatin, S. R. Child, M.D., 
and Richard S. Fellowes, Esqrs. Several 
nominations were then made for honorary, 
corresponding, and resident members, to 
be acted upon at a subsequent meeting. 

A paper by Mr. Catherwood (the tra- 
velling companion of Mr. Stephens), was 
then read, on the subject of an ancient 
monument observed by him in the Beylic 
of Tunis, Africa, at a place called Dugga, 
about 80 miles from the site of ancient 
Carthage. It was accompanied by an 
original drawing, with a plan of the inte- 
rior of the building and the inscriptions 
on its front. The building is thirty-six 
feet in height, and of an order of archi- 
tecture totally different from that of the 
other ruins of the country, exhibiting 
much greater simplicity and elegance. 
The interior is divided into three rooms, 
and the several stories are so low, and pos- 
sess other peculiarities of so striking a 
character, as to induce the conclusion 
that they could only have been intended 
as places of deposit for the dead—a suppo- 
sition confirmed by two inscriptions on 
the right of the exterior entrance, one in 
Pheenician or Punic, and the other in 
Lybian characters, of which copies were 
made by Mr. Catherwood, which accom- 
panied the drawing; together witha trans- 
lation of the former made by the great 
German philologist Gesenius (recently 
deceased), from which it appears to be 
the tribute of a son to the memory of his 
father, lauding his virtues and recounting 
his ancestry for several generations. 
With regard to the probable date of its 
erection, Mr. Catherwood expressed no 
decided opinion, but from the traces in its 
architecture of the severe and rigid style 
of ancient Greece, he seemed inclined to 
refer it to the period of the foundation of 
Carthage, about 900 B.C. This remark- 
able monument was overlooked by Mr. 
Shaw, one of the most distinguished tra- 
vellers in that part of Africa; it was 
visited by a French traveller, M. D’Arcos, 
in 1631, who, however, gave no descrip- 
tion of it beyond copying the inscriptions. 
As this paper will svon be published at 
length, we forbear giving any farther ac- 
count of it at present. 

When the reading was finished, Profes- 
sor Robinson addressed a few remarks to 
the Society on the subject of the paper, in 
which he stated that the description of 
this interesting relic of antiquity by Mr. 
Catherwood was of the greatest value, as 
no other traveller had deseribed it; and 
that he (Professor R.) had furnished Mr. 
C.’s copy of the inscriptions to the learned 
Gesenius, who inserted it in his great 
work entitled “ MonuMENTA PHe@nicra.” 
Professor R. had been strongly reminded 
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by the architecture of the monument of 
remains similar in style with which he 
had met at Petra, and was inclined to re- 
fer its erection to the same era, namely, 
the second or third century, A.D. He 
expressed his hope that the paper would 
soon be given to the world, as it was inte- 
resting in itself and highly important to 
scholars. ‘The thanks of the Society were 
then voted to Mr. Catherwood for his 
valnable communication. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited part of an ancient 
water-pipe,of coarse earthenware, brought 
by his father, the late Col. George Gibbs, 
from the ruins of Carthage. It was pro- 
bably one of the small distributing pipes, 
that conveyed to private residences the 
water brought by the famous aqueduct of 
Carthage from the mountains fifty miles 
distant. 

Mr. Folsom read several interesting 
extracts from his forthcoming work on the 
Conquest of Mexico, translated from the 
official narration of Cortes, the conqueror, 
addressed to the emperor Charles V. 
The original work, Mr. F. stated, is com- 
prised in three letters or despatches, of 
great length, written in Mexico during 
the conquest, and transmitted to Spain, 
where they were soon after printed; the 
first appearing at Seville, in 1522, two 
years only afier it was written. These 
valuable and curious documents have ne- 
ver been translated into English, although 
they contain the most authentic account 
extant of the extraordinary cnterprise 
conducted by Cortes against the Mexican 
empire, which resulted in such complete 
success, Dr. Robertson, who consulted 
them in the original, says that * they con- 
tain a regular and minute history of the 
expedition, with many curious particulars 
concerning the policy and manners of the 
Mexicans.” The following passage is 
taken from that portion of the work in 
which Cortes speaks of his efforts to re- 
form the religion of the Mexicans; after 
describing the great temple, he says :— 

‘*T precipitated from their pedestals the 
principal idols in which the people have 
the greatest faith and confidence, and cast 
them down the steps of the temple, purify- 
ing the chapels in which they had stood, 
as they were all polluted with human 
blood, shed in the sacrifices. In the place 
of these I put images of Our Lady and the 
saints, which not a little incensed Mutec- 
zuma and the natives of the country. 
They at first remonstrated with great 
earnestness, declaring that if my proceed- 
ings were generally known, the people 
throughout the country would rise en 
masse against me; for they believed tliat 
their idols bestowed on them all temporal 
blessings, and if suffered to be treated with 
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indignity, they would be displeased, and 
withhold their gifts, depriving the country 
of the fruits of the earth, and thus causing 
the inhabitants to perish with hunger. 

“T answered by an interpreter, that 
they were deceived in expecting any favors 
from idols, the work of their own hands, 
formed of unclean things; and that they 
must learn there was but one God, the 
universal Lord of all, who had created the 
heavens and the earth, and all things else, 
and had made them and us; that he was 
without beginning, and immortal, and they 
were bound to adore and believe him, and 
no other creature or thing. I said every- 
thing to them that I could to divert them 
from their idolatries, and draw them to a 
knowledge of God our Lord. Muteczuma 
replied, (the others concurring in what he 
said), as follows:—‘ That they had already 
informed me they were not the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, but that their 
ancestors had emigrated hither many years 
ago; and they supposed, that after so long 
an absence from their native shores. they 
might have fallen into some erroneous 
nolions; that I had more recently arrived, 
and must know better than themselves 
what they ought to believe; and that if I 
would instruct them in these matters, and 
make them understand the true faith, they 
would follow my directions, as it would be 
better for them.’ 


« Afterwards, Muteczuma and many cf 


the chief personages of the city, went 
with me to remove the idols from the tem- 
ples, and assisted in purifying the chapels, 
and placing the images in them, with ap- 
parent pleasure; and I forbade their sa- 
crificing human beings, as they had been 
accustomed to do; because, besides being 
abhorrent in the sight of God, Your Sa- 
cred Majesty* had prohibited it by law, 
and commanded to put to death whoever 
should take the life of another. So, from 
that time, they refrained from the prac- 
tice; and during the whole period of 
iny abode in that city, there was no in- 
stance of their killing or sacrificing a 
human being.” 


AQUEDUCTS OF MEXICO. 

Cortes gives the following description 
of the aqueducts of Mexico: * Along one 
of the causeways that lead into the city 
are laid two pipes, constructed of ma- 
sonry, each of which is two paces in 
width, and about five feet in height. An 
abundant supply of excellent water, form- 
ing a volume equal in bulk to the human 
body, is conveyed by one of the pipes, 
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and distributed about the city, where it is 
used by the inhabitants for drinking and 
other purposes. The other pipe is, in the 
meantime, kept empty until the former 
requires cleansing, when the water is let 
into it, and continues to be’ used till the 
process of cleansing is completed. As 
the water is necessarily carried over 
bridges on account of the passage of salt 
water across its course, reservoirs resem- 
bling canals are constructed on the bridges, 
through which the fresh water is con- 
veyed; these reservoirs are of the breadth 
of the body of an ox, and of the same 
length as the bridges; by this means the 
whole city is supplied. ‘The water is car- 
ried in canoes through all the streets for 
sale; it is taken from the aqueduct in the 
following manner: the canoes pass under 
the bridges on which the reservoirs are 
placed, and men stationed above fill them 
with water, for which service they are 
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CHARACTER OF THE MEXICANS, 

“The inhabitants of this city pay a 
greater regard to style in their mode of 
living, and are more attentive to elegance 
of dress, and politeness of manners, than 
those of the other provinces and cities; 
since, as the sovereign Muteczuma has 
his residence in the capital, and all the 
nobility, his vassals, are in the constant 
habit of meeting there, a general courtesy 
of demeanor necessarily prevails. But 
not to be prolix in describing what relates 
to the affairs of this great city, (although 
it is difficult for me to avoid going on), I 
will say no more than that the manners of 
the people, as shown in their intercourse 
with one another, are marked by as great 
an attention to the proprieties of life as 
in Spain, and good order is equally well 
preserved; and considering that they are 
a barbarous people, without the know- 
ledge of God, having no intercourse with 
civilized nations, these traits of character 
are worthy of admiration.” 

Mr. Folsom exhibited a copy of an 
Italian translation of the first Letter of 
Cortes to Charles V., printed at Venice in 
1524, two years after the publication of 
the original at Seville; which was pro- 
cured at Venice, and presented to the So- 
ciety by Samuel Ward, Esq. 

The business of the meeting being fin- 
ished, the Society adjourned for conversa- 
tion, and to partake of slight refresh- 
ments provided as usual in one of its 
rooms, for the members and their invited 
guests. 


* The Emperor Charles V., to whom Cortes addressed his Letters. 














